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INTRODUCTION 


The Council of the Gaelic Society of Inverness has pleasure 
in presenting the sixty ninth volume of its Transactions to 
members. The period covered consists of 2017-2018 and 2018- 
2019 and the papers included here were read in that period. 


MEMBERSHIP 

As at 31” December 2019 there were 5 Honorary Chieftains, 34 
Life Members and 371 Subscribing members making a total of 
405. There are 65 libraries making a grand total of 470. 


OBITUARY 
John Macleod Daviot 
A caoidh duine lèirsinneach, agus sar charaid! ’S e latha duilich 
da-rìribh a bh anns an 14 Ògmhios 2018 nuair a chaill sinn 
Iain “Ùisdean” MacLeòid, agus gu deimhinnte tha an saoghal 
againn uile a bha eòlach agus measail air Iain nas fhalaimhe agus 
nas aonaraiche às aonais. 'S math an sgàthan sùil caraid, their 
an seanfhacal, agus tha na h-iomraidhean air Iain a nochd ann 
an caochladh irisean nan dearbhadh ealanta air a mhór-mheas 
a bh air fad is farsaing. 

B’e duine a bh’ ann an Iain a rinn móran na bheatha agus 
a bharrachd air gnìomhachas soirbheachail àrach-èisg a 
stèidheachadh is a thoirt air adhart fad grunnd bhliadhnaichean 
bha cuideachd sàr eòlas agus ùidh aige ann an saoghal agus 
eachdraidh croitearachd. °S ann bhon ùidh sin a dh'fhàs an 
cruinneachadh sònraichte a rinn e de sheann tractaran agus 
acfhainn àiteachais de gach seòrsa, agus chuir mòran eòlas 
air Iain is e a foillseachadh an uidheamachd sin aig fèilltean 
feadh na dùthcha. Bha Iain air fear den sgioba a stèidhich an 
tachartas bliadhnail inntinneach Taisbeanadh Obrach Seann 
Uidheamachd Srath-Narann, far am faicte eachdraidh bheò 
obair-àiteachais na Gàidhealtachd, agus chaidh aithne oifigeil a 
bhuileachadh air airson a chuid taice dhan tachartas a bhios na 
chuimhneachan air fhad ’s a mhaireas i. 
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Rugadh Iain air latha na Nollaige 1940 ann am baile Lianacro 
ann an ceann a tuath an Eilean Sgitheanaich agus na dheugaire 
ghabh e thairis uallach na cruite bho athair a bha a fulang dith 
sláinte. Thug an t-eòlas òg sin a mhisneachd dha tuathanas 
seasgad acaire anns an Eilean Dubh a ghabhail thairis ann an 
1968 agus an ceann úine stéidhich e fhéin 's a bhean Annag 
agus an ceathrar theaghlach dachaigh air croit aig Deimhidh 
an Iar. ‘S e duine innleachdail da-rìribh a bh’ ann an Iain 
agus aig caochladh amannan bha e an sas ann an cómhdhail 
agus ann an taigh-aoigheachd cho math ri ruith croit mhór. 
Nuair a bha gnìomhachas tuathanas-èisg air ùr thòiseachadh 
air Ghàidhealtachd stèidhich Iain amar air a chroit ann an 
Deimhidh agus dh'fhàs a chompanaidh chliùiteach Bridge of 
Faillie Smolts à sin, agus aig aon ìre bha i air tè de na tuathan 
àraich a bu mhotha san Roinn Eòrpa. 

Ach b' e croitear a bh’ ann an Iain fad a bheatha, agus bha 
a bhith na chuideachd na thlachd de dh'eachdraidh agus 
sgeulachdan, agus cuideachd beachdan lèirsinneach air mar 
a bha an gnìomhachas ag atharrachadh. Bha Iain na bhall 
làidir de Aonadh nan Croitearan bho thòisich sin agus thug 
e bliadhnaichean mar Iar-chathraiche dèanadach agus na 
thosgaire èifeachdach dhan bhuidheann agus dha croitearan san 
fharsaingeachd. A dh'aindeoin a chuid spionnaidh is misneachd 
cha b’ e duine dana neo aghach a bh ann an Iain idir, ach dh'fhàs 
Gàidheil gu math eòlach air a ghuth nuair a bhiodh e a. toirt 
bheachdan gu math lèirsinneach air cùisean croitearachd agus 
àiteachais air rèidio agus telebhisean. 

Chaill sinn caraid, chaill sinn càirdeas, chaill sinn lèirsinn 
agus gliocas! Tha ar co-fhaireachadh le Annag, banntrach Iain, 
agus an teaghlach gu lèir agus tha sinn ag ionndrainn, agus a 
cuimhneachadh le meas mòr air sàr Ghàidheal. 


Remembering a man of vision, and a special friend! 
The 14th of June 2018 was a truly dark day when we lost Iain 
“Uisdean” MacLeod, and unquestionably for those of us who 
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knew John and had the privilege of his friendship our lives have 
been less complete, and lonelier, without him. Your friend’s eye 
is a good mirror says a Gaelic proverb, and the tributes to John 
which have appeared in various publications are elegant proof 
of widespread affection for him. 

John achieved a great deal throughout his life and, as well as 
establishing and developing a successful fish-farming business 
over a number of years, he was also extremely knowledgeable 
and deeply interested in crofting and its history. It was that 
knowledge and interest that inspired John’s superb collection of 
vintage tractors, and farming equipment of all kinds, and many 
people got to know John at vintage equipment shows country- 
wide. John was a founder-member of the annual Strathnairn 
Farmers Association Agricultural Working Vintage Rally & 
Display which exhibits a living history of Highland agriculture, 
and his contribution was formally recognised and the event will 
commemorate him for as long as it continues to take place. 

John was born in the village of Linicro in north Skye on 
Christmas Day 1940 and following the failing health of his 
father John took responsibility for the family croft while only in 
his teens. That early experience created the confidence to take on 
a sixty-acre farm in the Black Isle in 1968, and some years later 
he and his wife Annie and their four children established their 
home on a croft at West Daviot. John was truly entrepreneurial 
and at various stages he was engaged as a haulage contractor 
and in running a guest-house, as well as operating a large 
croft. While the fish-farming industry was in its infancy in the 
Highlands John established a smolt nursery pond on his Daviot 
croft and the subsequently acclaimed company Bridge of Faillie 
Smolts developed from that, and at one stage it was recognised 
as one of the most productive smolt-farms in Europe. 

Throughout his life John was first and foremost a crofter, 
and time in his company was a joy of history and anecdotes, 
and also shrewd observations on the changes in the industry. 
John was a committed member of the Scottish Crofters Union 
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from its inception and he gave many years of dedicated service 
as Vice-Chairman, and as an effective ambassador for the 
organisation and for crofters in general. Despite his confidence 
and vigour John could be a slightly self-effacing individual, but 
his voice became very familiar to the Gaelic community as he 
increasingly contributed informed comment on crofting and 
agricultural matters on radio and television. 

We lost our friend, we lost his company, and we lost his vision 
and wisdom! Our sympathy is with John’s widow Annie and the 
entire family, and we miss and remember with great affection, 
a true Gael! 


Allan Campbell 


J.A.D. MacCallum 

Tributes have been paid to a highly regarded Inverness solicitor 
who has died at the age of 92. Alister MacCallum LLB, co- 
founder of Macleod and MacCallum Solicitors, died at 
Culduthel Care Home earlier this month following a short 
illness. 

In 1967, Mr MacCallum moved to the north with his late 
wife Lilian Jessie and their two children, Peter and Sheena in an 
effort to start his own business. Within months, he had joined 
forces with Jeff Macleod to become Macleod and MacCallum. 
Prior to his retirement in 1991 the solicitor described by his 
daughter Sheena Smith as a “gentleman and a scholar” was 
well-regarded by people from all walks of life having shown a 
“genuine interest in his clients” and an enthusiasm to “go the 
extra mile”. 

Outwith work, Mr MacCallum loved his family, reading and 
sport. He was president of the Highland Rugby Club from 
1979 to 1982. 

His daughter said: “The great thing about Dad was he was 
always very encouraging but never pushy. When I went to 
university, he always tried to help. He was unbelievably kind, 
never overbearing. 
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“He was a real honest gentleman. He couldnt lie. I think that’s 
why he was so well liked in the community. If you asked him 
something, he would call it as it was.” 

With five grandchildren and two great-grandchildren, Mrs 
Smith said her father had a really good sense of humour. 

She added: “He encouraged them in everything they did. 
He played with them; he had a real sense of fun and a good 
sense of humour. He would make up songs, rhymes, jokes and 
games. He played with them a lot. He was like that with me — 
very funny and silly.” 

Peter Mason, director of Macleod and MacCallum said: 
“All of the directors and staff of Macleod & MacCallum are 
deeply saddened by the recent loss of one of our founding 
Partners, John Alister Dawson MacCallum — known to 
everyone as Alister. “There is no doubt that everyone at Macleod 
& MacCallum owes a huge debt of gratitude to Alister — for 
helping to develop the practice into the business it is now and 
for helping to instil his values within the practice.” 


Donald MacCormick 

Donald MacCormick the distinguished antiquarian bookseller, 
who has died aged 80, was a recognised authority on the 
literature, traditions and folklore of Gaeldom and as its pre- 
eminent bookseller and collector. He found recognition outside 
the world of Gaelic literature in 2001when he presented his 
collection of books to the Gaelic Medium College, Sabhal Mor 
Ostaig. MacCormick had collected the books for over thirty- 
five years and started the collection when he found, by chance, a 
copy of MacDonald’s Gaelic Dictionary, published in 1741, in 
a drawer of a sideboard that he had bought at auction. 

The MacCormick Collection, as it became known, is 
acknowledged as one of the finest collections of early printed 
Gaelic materials in existence. It contains subjects as wide- 
ranging as poetry, religion, travellers’ accounts, destitution, 
crofting, emigration and St Kilda. 


The overall collection has an excessive rarity and authorities 
have stressed that many of the of the items were previously 
unrecorded. The Collection contains volumes which are not 
even to be found in the National Library of Scotland. It is thanks 
to MacCormick’s wide literary knowledge and his expertise that 
the Collection has been so finely preserved and curated. 

Donald MacCormick was born in Falkirk, the elder son 
of parents from North Uist. When he was two, the family 
moved to Edinburgh, where his father got a job in McEwan’s 
brewery as a labourer while his mother worked in the brewery 
laboratory cleaning glass bottles and containers. His Hebredean 
connections never left him and his love of the Gaelic remained 
— it was always spoken in the home. His paternal grandparents 
lived in the capital but did not speak English and MacCormick 
remembered always speaking Gaelic as a child. 

MacCormick attended Dalry Primary and Tynecastle 
High School fostering a life-long support of the Heart of 
Midlothian Football Club. 

On leaving school he trained as a motor mechanic but in 
1960 he did his national service in Berlin. It proved an usual 
few years. It was the era of the Berlin Wall and the Cold War 
was at its most intense. MacCormick was based in Spandau 
Barracks — where the Nazi officers had been imprisoned after 
the Nuremburg trials. Indeed, Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s number 
two who had flown to Scotland on a mysterious mission in 
1941 was still resident. “We used to see him walking round the 
yard every day” MacCormick recalled. 

After his two years he returned to Edinburgh and became a 
mechanic with the Post Office while furthering his interest in 
Gaelic literature. In 1968 he bought at an Edinburgh auction a 
piece of furniture which had in a drawer with an item of Gaelic 
history: a copy of MacDonald’s Gaelic Dictionary published in 
1741, the first in Gaelic dictionary of Scotland. The furniture 
cost him £1/10/- (€1.50p) but he only walked away with the 
book. 
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When the Skye based Gaelic Medium College, Sabhal Mor 
Ostaig (the National Centre of Gaelic Language and Culture), 
announccd they had acguired the MacCormaig Collection (as 
it was described) it was named, “one of the finest collections of 
Antiguarian Gaelic and Highland related books in existence.” 
‘The priceless collection of over 1800 volumes was in excellent 
condition and covers a wide range of subjects relating to the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries. The items of special importance 
to antiquarians and historians included numerous first editions 
which would be much sought after by antiquarians - including 
Queen Victorias copy of “Carmina Gadelica, Andrew 
Carnegie’s copy of “Sar-Obair nam Bard Gealach” and Martin 
Martin’s “Description of the Western Islands of Scotland”, 
1703. 

The Collection was researched and curated by MacCormick 
with scrupulous care and insight. His deep knowledge and 
love of Gaelic history greatly assisted in his fine assembly of 
The Collection. At the presentation Dr Farquhar MacIntosh, 
chairman of the College of the Board, expressed gratitude 
that the book had come to the college said, “We also have the 
opportunity to add to it through the expertise and knowledge 
of Domhnall MacCormaig is a tremendous bonus for us all. 
It affirms the great progress that is being made towards the 
creation of an international centre of excellence for the study of 
the Gaelic language and culture.” 

Gilleasbuig Ferguson, also an antiquarian book seller, knew 
MacCormick for many years. He told The Herald, “He was an 
incredibly charming man and loved chatting to people. People 
interested in people are themselves interesting: that was Donald. 
His many clients had total confidence in his literary judgement 
— he had a deep sensitivity of the Gaelic language historically 
and linguistically. I was lucky to have Donald as a mentor and 
friend for so many years.” 

He married Katy, a nurse also from North Uist, and is survived 
by her and their two daughters Mairi and Kirsty. 


Dr John MacInnes 

Dr John MacInnes, who has died aged 89, was one of the 
world’s leading experts on the Gaelic language, tradition and 
culture. Known in his mother tongue as Iain MacAonghuis, 
he spent his life studying and promoting Gaelic, its history, 
folklore, traditional music and spoken word. He played a 
major part in keeping the language alive at a time when it was 
danger of dying out and his legacy, passed on to his students, 
will hopefully ensure that Gaelic remains alive and well within 
Scottish culture. 

Dr MacInnes was often described as “the last of the native 
scholars.” But his students are determined to carry on his work 
and keep Gaelic thriving. With a mischievous twinkle in his 
eye, Dr MacInnes, originally from Uig on Lewis, liked to call 
himself an “Abo” — an aboriginal, a man of the land the way 
aborigines see themselves in Australia. 

In the Gaelic world, Dr MacInnes was not only a scholar 
and ethnographer but a regular broadcaster and activist on 
behalf of the language, often appearing on BBC Radio’s nan 
Gàidheal programme. His 2006 book Dùthchas nan Gàidheal 
(Traditions of the Gael): Selected Essays of John MacInnes, 
edited by Michael Newton, won a Saltire Literary Award from 
the Saltire Society as Scottish Research Book of the Year. The 
collection covers varying aspects of life, history, literature and 
oral tradition in the Scottish Highlands, from the clan sagas, 
through the Clearances and dipping into the supernatural. 

Dr Newton, a southern Californian who got a PhD 
in Celtic Studies at Edinburgh, is a co-founder and board 
member of Urras Gaidhlig nan Stàitean Aonaichte (the 
Scottish Gaelic Foundation of the United States). He describes 
Dr Maclnnes as m oide gaolach (my beloved foster-father/ 
mentor). “Here was a scholar who not only had a unique 
breadth and depth of knowledge about Scottish Gaeldom, but 
could also frame it within the larger issues of the world, such 
as imperialism and social justice,” according to Dr Newton. 
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“Very few scholars previously had the guts or clarity of vision to 
describe the way that the dominant anglophone world treated 
Gaeldom as ‘ethnocide.” 

In 2014, the Journal of the School of Scottish Studies at 
the University of Edinburgh, where Dr MacInnes spent his 
career, produced an entire volume dedicated to him and edited 
by Virginia Blankenhorn, also a California-born Gaelic expert, 
who noted that “MacInnes derived his scholarly authority not 
from years of formal study of the Celtic languages and of Gaelic 
literature, but from what he had learned before he entered 
university at all.” In 2015, he received the Services to Gaelic 
Award from the Scottish Traditional Music Hall of Fame, where 
he was described as “the foremost living authority on the oral 
traditions of Scottish Gaeldom.” 

“He really was the oracle. His loss to our scholarly 
community is incalculable,” said Dr Neill Martin, current head 
of department at what is now known as the School of Celtic 
and Scottish Studies. “We will sorely miss his genial presence, 
dazzling conversation and mischievous sense of humour — 
qualities for which he was also justly famed.” 

Tain MacAonghuis, as he was known then, was born in the 

parish of Uig to Church of Scotland minister Ruaridh MacInnes 
and his wife Morag, both Gaelic speakers. When he was eight, 
the family moved to Raasay and he later boarded at Portree 
Secondary School on Skye where he gained Highers in Latin, 
Greek, English and Art. 
He was, however, upset to find that the entire school curriculum 
was in English. He only had a chance to keep up his Gaelic 
during visits to family on Skye. He once observed that “education 
brought a great deal more destruction upon the Gaelic language 
than the Clearances ever did”. He went to Edinburgh University 
from 1948 to 1955, studying English language, literature and 
philosophy before doing his national service in Cyprus with the 
Intelligence Corps as part of the Gordon Highlanders. 


For more half a century, he collected hundreds of Gaelic songs, 
music, folk tales and historical legends, all now preserved in the 
School of Scottish Studies archives. In 1958, he started a Junior 
Research Fellowship in 1958 at that School, where he would 
stay for his entire career until he retired in 1993. 

Professor Rob Ó Maolalaigh, vice principal and head of 
the College of Arts at the University of Glasgow, said: “John 
carried his formidable traditional and formal learning very 
lightly. He was a gifted teacher and storyteller who gave 
generously of his time and knowledge.” Professor Gary West of 
the University of Edinburgh, a former student of Dr MacInnes, 
added: “Even as a teenager, I could tell we were in the presence 
of an intellectual giant.” 


Duncan MacQuarrie 

Duncan MacQuarrie, who has died aged 73, was one of the 
greatest Gaelic educationalists of the post-war era and a man 
whose legacy will be evident well beyond the immediate 
environs of Inverness and Charleston, North Kessock, where he 
spent most of his family and working life. 

Born in Tobermory in Mull in 1946 of a notable family, 
and steeped in the west coast traditions of that famous island, 
he followed the traditionally perceived paths of exit and 
opportunity through his formative years in Tobermory and 
Salen Primary Schools, Tobermory Secondary School (where 
he was Dux in 1962) and then Oban High School, where he 
won the Buchanan prize for Gaelic, a portent of much more 
which was to come. He then had a distinguished passage 
through Glasgow University 1964-68 taking the First Prize 
in Celtic Studies in 1965 and 1966 and added a clutch of 
educational qualifications as his life evolved, culminating in a 
diploma in public administration in 1988. 

It was almost inevitable that he would make Gaelic teaching 
his career and he embarked on that path in 1969 — 1972 
when he became assistant teacher of Gaelic at Inverness Royal 
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Academy. He became principal teacher in 1972, also assuming 
responsibilities for careers and guidance. Appointed in 1987 as 
assistant rector of Inverness Royal Academy, he held a further 
post at Charleston Academy as assistant rector (1988 — 1990), 
then acting depute, before progressing to become HM Inspector 
of Schools with some national responsibilities for Gaelic in 
1990. 

In 2001 he became HM Inspector of Education with pan- 
Scottish responsibility for inspecting, reporting and evaluating 
all aspects of provision for Gaelic education and related 
developments, a post he held until April 2006. 

He also performed many duties beyond Gaelic, contributing 
as a team member to primary and secondary, further education 
and community education inspections amongst other duties. 

His service to the public sector and education in particular 
saw him awarded an MBE for services to Gaelic education in 
1989. In 2001 he received a Commenius Fellowship awarded 
by the Centre for Information on Language Teaching and 
Research for distinguished service in the cause of promoting 
national capability in languages. 

His finest contribution to the Gaelic world was his continuing 
interests in the establishment and sustainability of structures 
and projects which would have a lasting impact. Having been a 
singular influence in the establishment of the important report 
Cor na Gaidhlig in 1983 which led to the subsequent formation 
of Bord na Gaidhlig, this was never better illustrated than in 
his many years of commitment to Sabhal Mor Ostaig on Skye 
where he was, from 1978-85, chairman of trustees/governors at 
the college and also chair of the Academic Council. 

His immense contribution to the college in multifarious 
roles and positions led to his being awarded the Sar Ghaidheal 
Fellowship in 2013, an annual award given by the college 
to people who have made exceptional contributions to the 
Scottish Gaelic language. Most recently, Rathad MhicGuaire 
(MacQuarrie Road) was named in his honour in 2018 within the 
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new Kilbeg Village development in Skye. Duncan MacQuarrie’s 
contribution to Gaelic is currently immeasurable. A full list 
of his contribution to initiatives and organisations cannot be 
assembled in a format which is manageable in this context. 
It is an understatement and insufficient to say that few have 
done so much as he did, often behind closed doors and with 
no desire for recognition. As a mentor and guide to younger 
professionals and the politically less astute, he was peerless and 
his influence on fledgling and developing careers a source of 
enormous encouragement. 

He was the consummate civil servant who managed to more 
than balance the background which gave him his remarkable 
grounding with the rigours and demands of a hugely challenging 
professional life which will, for years to come, yield the fruits for 
which he laboured. 

Beyond the bureaucratic and professional life Duncan 
MacQuarrie was, as Arthur Cormack described him “uasal, 
eirmseach, geur and gleusta” (noble, witty, sharp and skilful) 
— outstanding attributes of any Gael. To that can be added a 
self-effacing nature and thirst for knowledge which made him 
the best of company as he expounded on his various interests. 

He was also, and especially in recent years, a loving and caring 
husband, father and grandfather. 

He is survived by his wife Edith, three daughters Gwen, 
Sarah and Anna three grandchildren, his brother Kenneth and 
sister, Fiona. The funeral was held in Inverness in the Old High 
Church on Friday, June 14 and Duncan was laid to rest in Tore 
Cemetery on the Black Isle. 

Hugh Dan MacLennan 


Dr Adam Watson 
Dr Adam Watson, who has died aged 88, was one of Scotland’s 
greatest ecologists who became determined on a life of science 


based on the outdoors when, at age nine, he read Seton Gordon's 
1925 book The Cairngorm Hills of Scotland. Born in Turriff, 
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Aberdeenshire, where his father was a solicitor, from that point 
on he wanted to be only in upper Deeside and the Cairngorms. 

He once wrote of his feelings for the area: “This was an intense 
persistence, love being the only word to describe it”. And so he 
started mountaineering at 12, making observations of the birds 
of the hill such as eagles and ptarmigan. 

Such was the young Watson’s growing renown that the great 
Scots mountaineer Lt-Col Patrick Baird took Adam as his 
zoologist on the 1953 expedition to Baffin Island in Canada 
by the Arctic Institute of North America (of which he became 
a fellow). The pair had met during the time Adam studied 
ptarmigan on Derry Cairngorm for a PhD, later winning 
a Carnegie Arctic Scholarship from McGill University in 
Montreal. “Baffin Island,” Dr Watson told me, “had the most 
fascinating mountains I’ve ever seen”. 

His time on Baffin included dog sledding with Inuit hunters. 
Able on the moothie, he noticed that when he played traditional 
Scots music, the Inuit danced reels introduced by early 
Scots whalers. 

Adam Watson lived a life based utterly on research, with a 
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particular bent for demolishing “well-known facts”. “Facts are 
not all that great in themselves unless they back a hypothesis,” 
he would say. 

Whenheembarkedon what becameseveral magisterial volumes 
of place names, he eschewed a path of dissecting a name through 
its root language, embarking instead on learning Gaelic, then 
undertaking fieldwork by conversing with local people and asking 
them the names of features, fields, hills, houses and landscape. 
He gained the confidence of his informants by speaking in his 
native Scots. 

Researching the place names of Deeside led to his tracking 
down Mrs Jean Bain in Crathie, the last surviving native speaker 
of Deeside Gaelic. Thus emerged The Place Names of Upper 
Deeside (with Elizabeth Allan) in 1984. The project continued 
into Speyside after discovering Donnie Smith in Nethy Bridge, 
the last speaker of Strathspey Gaelic. 
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With Ian Murray, Dr Watson moved in the farther reaches of 
Deeside with Place Name Discoveries Upper Deeside and the Far 
Highland (2015). Two years previously, he completed his solo 
work on place names in Angus and Kincardineshire. 

His scorn for the anglicisation of place names (led, he said, by 
the Ordnance Survey from 1840) equalled his feelings for the 
replacement by inabootcomers of local names, citing “the once 
South Cromlet, now pretentiously styled Green Acres”. 

He logged all of his journeys, skiing the Lairig Ghru in 
deep snow from Coylumbridge to Luibeg in January 1949 
(“one of the hardest journeys ... down to one mile per hour 
most of the way to the summit”). Two years later, he skied the 
same 16 miles inside four hours. 

Three years ago at 85, he skied from his house down to the 
Dee, emailing me that day: “Excellent snow, a fine 4-5 mph 
without any effort, easier than walking”. 

Dr Watson's life scientific centred on grouse, his magnum 
opus on the subject, co-written with Robert Moss called Grouse, 
proving a runaway bestseller. 

A natural communicator in speech or the written word — his 
first broadcast was back in 1948 — Dr Watson’s enthusiasm for 
the sciences was never less than infectious, and he described 
his work in simple terms without resorting either to jargon or 
dumbing down. What made him loved by editors was his ability 
to read standard situations from a different viewpoint. 

His polymathic abilities cut across meteorology, biology, 
ornithology, zoology, ecology, etymology, skiing, languages, 
place names, philosophy, mountaineering and archaeology. 
Thus, his published output from the age of 14 runs to an 
astonishing 475 items including 22 books, hundreds of scientific 
papers and reviews and 175 unpublished technical reports. 

He pointed to his love of conversation, argument, debate and 
discourse as stemming from “the business of being a research 
scientist. Getting used to criticism is part of that task”. He 
would debate “about anything”, cheerfully taking a contrary 
point of view without being dogmatic. 
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What he termed critical discussion proved its dispassionate 
worth when in 1971 he was called to represent the Crown 
as expert witness at the fatal accident enquiry following the 
Cairngorm disaster in which six schoolchildren died. His 
quiet evidence drew not only on law, but on science backed by 
practical experience of the very worst of mountain weather. 

He surprised the Forestry Commission when he successfully 
opposed a particular development not merely on the expected 
ecological argument, but by astute demolition of the business 
case. 

Dux of Turriff Senior Secondary School and educated 
at Aberdeen University, Adam Watson gained three doctorates 
and was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, as 
well as the bearer of a host of post-nominals. 

‘The study snuggled in his Crathes home was festooned with 
pictures of his beloved mountains, ptarmigan, working dogs, 
and maps of his even more beloved Deeside, plus his Eskimo 
sealskin boots from Baffin 1953. Rows of labelled cardboard 
filing boxes stuffed with notes, cuttings and pictures covered the 
phenomenal range of his life’s work. 

Dr Watson died after a short illness. He was predeceased by 
his wife Jenny in 2015, and is survived by their children Jenny 
and Adam, and two granddaughters. 

Gordon Casely 


Calum Macleod 

In 1974, Dad became the Principal Primary Schools Adviser 
for the Highland Region, a job which took him around the 
highlands visiting primary schools. 

On one occasion, he visited a school near Golspie, and went 
into a primary 5 classroom to observe the class which was having 
a reading period. He noticed a boy sitting apart from the class, 
and asked the teacher why this was. “Go and speak to him”, said 
the teacher, so he did. He sat down next to the boy, who would 
be 9, and asked him what he was reading. “War and Peace” 
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came the answer. Dad, who liked the Russians and had read the 
book, discussed it with him and it was guite clear that the boy 
understood not only the story and the multiple characters but 
also the underlying themes. 

So he asked him what was the last book you read? The 

Gulag Archipelago, by Alexander Solzhenitsyn, he said. Again, 
thankfully, he had read this, so again he asked him about it, and 
was amazed to find that he had a tremendous grasp of the plot. 
Dad then decided to press matters a little further. So, he said, 
what is it of Solzhenitsyn’s character that comes through most 
strongly in the book? Without hesitating, the boy replied, his 
self pity. 
Wow. As you can imagine, my Dad was astonished by these 
responses from a 9 year old. He went to speak to the headmaster, 
who explained that he was the son of nuclear physicists from 
Dounreay. Dad couldn't resist asking, then, what's he like at 
Maths? The headmaster replied: “Very average. Thankfully!” 

My Dad was the finest man I have ever known. He was wise, 
gracious and kind. He walked a path of righteousness, but was 
never self-righteous; he was serious, but playful; he was old 
school, but in so many ways ahead of his time; and he has been 
to us a wonderful role model to follow. Whatever reputation I 
have, it is expanded tenfold when someone realises that I am 
Callum Macleod’s son. He loved much, and he was loved much. 
He loved Mum, he loved the four of us and those we married 
and he doted on his 6 grandchildren. And I can confidently 
speak for all of us when I say that we adored him, and will miss 
him more than we can say. But above all, he loved his Lord, and 
it is our great consolation to know that he is with Him now, 
reunited with his beloved Morag. 
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John's Contribution 

This is written for all of us. 

What can I say about Dad? 

Pll remember: 

The peacemaker, 

The wise counsellor, 

The loving family man, 

The man who let me drive like a lunatic, 

The lyrical, meaningful prayers, 

The man who loved his work as a head teacher 

and was brilliant at it. 

The quiet leader held high by his peers, 

The man who loved a good debate, 

The thinker, 

The listener, 

Those enormous ears, 

That smile and sparkle in his eyes, 

The man who never had a bad word about anybody, 

His utter devotion and love for his mum, 

His loyalty even when he knew she was wrong, 

The man who was to blame for every cooking disaster mum 
had, 

His porridge in the morning, 

His soup in the evening, 

His demonstrable love in every step of his life, 

‘The way he hugged in bad times, 

The sheer joy of dancing with him while standing on his feet, 
The man that loved to take things apart and then struggled to 
put them back together, 

The race to the ferry, 

The complete compassion of a man who won the battles he 
fought through love, 

The man that I respected most, 

The best Seanair, 

An amazing father, 

That’s the Dad I'll remember. 
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Donella Mackay 

Donella (‘Della’) Mackay was born in 1950 in Garrabost, 
Lewis, the youngest of a family of four. She was employed 
initially as a short-hand typist in the procurator fiscal’s office 
in Stornoway before moving to Inverness in 1972, where she 
began employment in a solicitor’s office. 

Della had a strong passion for the Gaelic language and soon 
got involved in the work of various Gaelic bodies, firstly An 
Comunn Gaidhealach as Mod Administrator and then Comunn 
Na Gaidhlig. She had a continuing involvement with the Royal 
National Mod, and for 15 years was involved in tutoring Gaelic 
conversation classes, deriving great pleasure from seeing her 
students develop in the language. Interested in people and with 
a keen sense of humour, all who came in contact with Della 


held her in high esteem. 


Other Society members who have passed away since the last 
Transactions are Dr D. Montgomery, Isabella MacKillop, Wing 
Commander A.C. Gunn. 


TRANSACTIONS 

Copies of volume LXVIII were sent to members in 2018. Back 
copies of some of the previous numbers are available to members 
and non-members and can be found on the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness website under the heading ‘Shop’. Applications can be 
made to Honorary Secretary Miss Alice MacDonald 8 Glenburn 
drive Inverness or by email to alice@gsi.org.uk 
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PRIZES 

In 2018 Rory Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: 
Rhona Lee, Charleston Academy; Ellie-Louise Bell, Culloden 
Academy; Kayleigh Watson, Inverness Royal Academy; Lucy 
Munro, Millburn Academy. 

In 2019 Rory Mackay Gaelic Prize Medals were awarded to: 
Danielle Brownsword, Charleston Academy; Megan Pearson, 
Culloden Academy; Amy Murray, Inverness Royal Academy; 
Eilidh MacDonald, Millburn Academy. 

In 2018 The Fraser Mackintosh Prize was awarded to: Juliette 
Desportes, University of Glasgow. 

In 2019 Adam Dahmer, University of Edinburgh, was 
awarded The Hugh Barron Foundation bursary. 

In 2019 The Fraser Mackintosh Prize was awarded to: Eilidh 
Douglas, University of Glasgow 


LIBRARY 

The Society is grateful to Highland Libraries for continuing to 
manage the collection on our behalf. On the Society website, 
under the heading ‘Archive’, the library is a classified listing 
of books held at the library and a classified index covering 
from Volume 1 upwards. These lists make it easier to conduct 
searches. The Council are grateful to Donald John MacLeod, 
Honorary Librarian, for his continued work in maintaining the 
Library. 


WEBSITE AND SOCIAL MEDIA 

The Society`s website, whose address is www.gsi.org.uk, makes 
communication with members and non-members much easier 
wherever they are based in the world. The Society has a Facebook 
page and a Twitter account to enable anyone to spread the word 
on behalf of the Society. News items and pictures are posted as 
appropriate as a record of outings and happenings. Social media 
has spread the word of the Society around the wider world. 
Our thanks to Alice MacDonald and Donald John MacLeod 


for maintaining the sites. 
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CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
MURDO BEATON 
14" April 2018 


Madainn mhath, a chairdean, agus as leth Comunn Gaidhlig 
Inbhir Nis bu mhath leam taing a thoirt dhuibh airson a bhith 
cómhla rinn air an latha cuimhneachaidh seo. 

Chan eil dad a b fheàrr leamsa na am beagan a th’ agam ri 
radh a bhith gu tur anns a Ghaidhlig, ach tha mi mothachail 
gu bheil moran an seo aig nach eil Gaidhlig agus tha mi a 
smaoineachadh gu bheil e ciallach (agus modhail) a bhith 2 
cleachdadh cànan a thuigeas gach neach a tha nn làthair. 
Friends, on behalf of the Gaelic Society of Inverness I welcome 
you to this Act of Remembrance today and, while nothing 
would please me more than to deliver these few thoughts totally 
in my own language, I am aware that many of you do not have 
Gaelic, so it seems to me sensible, and courteous, to address you 
in a language that we can all understand. 

We are all aware of the developments proposed for the 
periphery of the battlefield, and we must continue making 
the point to the officials and elected representatives who have 
responsibility for making decisions on these matters that, to 
every true Gael, this place is sacred ground, containing as it 
does the bones of our ancestors in the mass graves which are 
round about us here. 

But today is not a day for protest or political posturing; it 
is, rather, a day for solemn and reverent remembrance of the 
ghastly encounter that took place 272 years ago on this blood- 
soaked piece of land on which we stand. We remember the 
courage and the suffering of the men in both armies, and I 
consider myself deeply honoured to be here with you today 
as we reflect upon these events, and upon the ethnic cleansing 
that followed which was so enthusiastically put into practice 
with the bayonet, the hangman’s rope and transportation to the 
colonies in the stinking holds of emigrant ships. 
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In the space of less than an hour some 2000 men were killed 
here on that fateful day and while it is undeniably true that a 
much greater number of Highlanders were lost in the horrific 
battles of World War 1, such as the Somme and Passchendaele, 
somehow Culloden is burned deep into the psyche of the Gael 
- the very name evokes feelings of resentment for the burning 
injustice that was so cruelly inflicted on our people, our language 
and our culture 

It is impossible for us in our comfortable lives today to even 
begin to imagine the feelings and emotions of the men who 
fought here on that tragic day. So we remember, on the one 
hand, the triumphant elation of the government troops who, 
a few hours earlier, must have contemplated the very real 
possibility of an imminent painful death, and now they had not 
only survived but were victorious. We also remember the terror 
and desperation of those who fled the field, such as the young 
Highlander who, having lost his left hand in the battle and, 
weakened through loss of blood, ran into a nearby cottage and 
thrust the stump into the fire to cauterize the wound. 

But, as we look back on these events 272 years ago, let us also 
look to the future with a measure of confidence and optimism. 
It is now generally accepted that the music and literature of 
the Gael is of immense worth and stands comparison with 
that of any society. The spectacular success of Gaelic Medium 
Education and the expansion of Gaelic broadcasting are 
powerful indicators that our precious language will survive and 
flourish. Let us hope so. 

‘Tha e ceart agus iomchaidh gu bheil sinn a coimhead air ais 
agus a cuimhneachadh, ach bitheamaid cuideachd a coimhead 
air adhart le dòchas agus deagh mhisneachd. 
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CULLODEN MEMORIAL SERVICE 
DONALD MARTIN 
13" April 2019 


Madainn mhath dhuibh, a chairdean, agus failte oirbh comhla 
rinn gu larach Blar Chúil Lodair air an latha thlachdmhor, 
àlainn seo. Tha fios agam gu bheil sibh air tighinn bho gach 
cearn dhan t-saoghail agus taing dhuibh airson a bhith an 
lathair. Is mise Dómhnall Martainn agus ’s e urram mór a tha 
ann dhòmhsa a bhith riochdachadh Comunn Gàidhlig Inbhir 
Nis nam Cheann-cinnidh airson na bliadhna a tha romhainn. 
Ged a tha mi air a bhith nam bhall den Chomunn airson faisg 
air dà fhichead bliadhna, cha tàinig e riamh a-staigh orm gum 
bithinn san dreuchd urramach seo agus tha mi an dòchas gun 
giùlan mi mo dhleastanas cho math ri na Cinn-cinnidh a 
bha romham agus gu sònraichte Murchadh Peutan a tha air a 
bhith na dheagh Cheann-cinnidh dhuibh airson na bliadhna 
chaidh seachad. Tha mi airson mo thaing phearsanta a thoirt 
do Mhurchadh airson an deagh chomhairle agus an stiùiridh a 
thug e dhomh. Bhrosnaich e mi cho math agus gu bheil mi nis 
a coimhead air adhart gu mòr ri bhith comhla ribh thairis air a 
bhliadhna seo. Tha mi làn chinnteach gum bi sibh taiceil agus 
foighidneach rium. 

Good morning, friends, and a very warm welcome to you 
all on this rather pleasant, beautiful day to the famous site of 
the Culloden Battlefield. My name is Donald Martin and it 
is a great honour for me to be representing the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness as Chieftain for the coming year. Although I have 
been a member of the Society for nearly forty years now, it 
never occurred to me that I would be given this honour and I 
hope that I will be able to fulfil my duties as effectively as my 
predecessors and none more so than my immediate predecessor, 
Murdo Beaton, who gave me so much encouragement and 
advice that I am now actually looking forward very much to 
being with you over the next twelve months. I am sure you will 
be supportive and patient with me during my tenure. 
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We are all here today to remember, honour and pay tribute to 
those who fought and died on this battlefield on that bitter, 
wet day 273 years on the 16th of April. Our presence here 
today signifies our commitment to honouring the legacy of 
those who fought and gave their lives fighting for their cause. 
For making this possible we thank the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness for ensuring that this annual Culloden Anniversary 
Commemoration Service has been held here for the past nine 
decades. As we stand here in silent remembrance today, we 
reflect on the horrific carnage which left a total of some 2,300 of 
both Government and Jacobite troops dead, of which 2,000 were 
Jacobite losses. These losses were catastrophic but worse was to 
follow with many hundreds more of innocent civilian casualties 
after the battle not just here but throughout the Highlands and 
Islands at the hands of the Duke of Cumberland and his forces. 

We remember those who lost their lives on this battlefield 
and elsewhere throughout the Highlands and Islands as well as 
their families today. But lest we forget, we also remember the 
devastating impact of the outcome of Cumberland’s revenge on 
the Highland way of life through the brutal suppression of our 
language, culture and heritage. Indeed, when we think of the 
many obstacles placed in the path of our language and culture 
since the Jacobite defeat at Culloden nearly three centuries ago, 
it is remarkable that the way of life we are all here to support 
today, has survived at all. That should give us all hope for the 
future. 

I am sure that most of you here today have looked into your 
ancestry to establish a family connection with Culloden. In doing 
some modest research for my own role here today I was surprised 
to find an indirect family link with the Jacobite cause. I learned 
from The Inverness Courier dated 25 March 1846 a reference to 
the death of a John Martin at the age of 112 years and if I have 
inherited his genes, I have a few years left! The Courier goes on to 
record “As a boy of 10, Martin had attended Macleod of Berneray 
when in hiding after the Battle of Culloden Moor in 1746.” 
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Macleod of Berneray was Donald Macleod better known as 
The Old Trojan, originally from the Macleods of Skye, who 
became the tacksman in Berneray, in the sound of Harris. He 
came under heavy fire here at Culloden Moor but miraculously 
survived the carnage. He was forced into hiding for helping 
The Young Pretender in his escape after Culloden and had John 
Martin as a look-out for him. 

That John Martin was my father’s great, great, great grandfather, 
born in Islivig, Uig, on the Isle of Lewis. So I can claim to have 
a link with the Battle of Culloden through my father’s side of 
the family. 

But my links do not stop there. I have a further connection 
on my grandmother’s side — my father’s mother, who was a 
Campbell from Scalpay. The Young Pretender on the run after 
his heavy defeat at Culloden and with a £30,000 price on 
his head, landed at Eilean Glas, Scalpay, having been blown 
off course by a storm while on his way from Skye to Eriskay. 
The Prince stayed on Scalpay for four days with the tacksman 
Donald Campbell, before making his way to Arnish near 
Stornoway. Donald Campbell’s house which was for a time, 
the Free Church Manse, had a plaque placed above the front 
doorway recording the fact that the Prince had stayed there, in 
hiding, for four nights after Culloden. 

Although the house still exists, sadly, the plaque is no longer 
visible. Apparently, some decades ago some over-enthusiastic 
contractor covered the plaque with concrete when the house 
was being renovated. He must have been a Government 
supporter! The invisible plaque has resulted in the loss of an 
important element of tangible cultural heritage, linking the 
island of Scalpay to Prince Charles Edward Stuart travels. 
Donald Campbell happened to be a distant relative of my 
paternal grandmother. 

The Western Isles of course played an important role in the 
Prince’s journey both to and from the Battle of Culloden in the 
months leading to and following the battle. One of the cultural 


tourism trails that the visitor to the islands can follow today 
is the Bonnie Prince Charlie trail which takes you to Eriskay 
where the Prince landed at Coilleag a Phrionnsa in July 1745, 
just a few hundred yards from where the famous SS Politican 
sank in 1941, with its valuable cargo of whisky. One wonders 
when the Young Pretender would have reached Culloden Moor 
had the Politican sank while the Prince was on Eriskay. The 
trail takes you to places visited by the Prince in South Uist, and 
Benbecula in the months leading up to the Battle. Following 
the battle, the Prince’s trail to Uist, Harris and Lewis is marked 
by some commemorative cairns recently constructed by private 
donation. 

These places are well worth a visit after your experience of 
the excellent facilities at the Culloden Centre here which 
is so impressively displayed and interpreted in both Gaelic 
and English. I congratulate The National Trust for Scotland, 
its funders and supporters in maintaining this impressive 
world heritage centre on our behalf and extend our further 
congratulations to them on having recently secured museum 
accreditation status for the Battlefield Centre. I believe that 
this status is crucial to protect this atmospheric landscape of 
Culloden for future generations. 

You will all be aware of the current public consultation which 
the Trust has launched to seek the public’s views on what would 
be acceptable and appropriate development for the area and I 
would urge you to support this initiative by giving your views 
online. In view of the recent controversy regarding a planning 
decision for housing development virtually on the boundary of 
this special site of the nation’s cultural heritage, which contains 
the remains of the thousands who fought and died at Culloden, 
we do need to ensure that everything possible is done to protect 
this famous war grave landscape. It is now time for us all — 
individuals and organisations - to support the National Trust 
and the Gaelic Society of Inverness in their endeavours to protect 
this iconic site for future generations and have it designated as a 
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UNESCO World Heritage Site, joining such other iconic sites 
in Scotland as St Kilda and the Neolithic sites in Orkney. 

2019 is designated as UNESCO’s Year of Indigenous Languages 
and this gives us the opportunity to raise awareness of our own 
Gaelic language and culture at international level. In spite of the 
considerable progress made in Gaelic education, broadcasting, 
the arts, government legislation and public agencies support 
over the past four decades — Gaelic is listed as one of the 2,680 
endangered minority languages. Recent calls have been made 
by An Comunn Gaidhealach, Kate Forbes MSP and others to 
seek Government support to apply for World Heritage Status 
for the language and I would therefore ask all individuals 
and organisations with an interest in the preservation of the 
language to support the campaign for UNESCO status for our 
language and culture. 

Tha e mar dhleastanas oirnne uile aig a bheil ùidh nar cànan, 
cultar ’s ceol an dileab phriseil a thug ar sinnsrean dhuinn a 
dhion le bhith ga cleachdadh agus a bhith ga brosnachadh aig 
a h-uile cothrom. Mar a sgrìobh bard Chinn Tire, Donnchadh 
Mac Ille Ruaidh: 


A Chlanna nan Gaidheal gabhaidh earail san am, 
Bithibh dìleas d’ ur dùthaich, d’ ur canain’s d’ ur dream, 
O gléidhibh an dìleab a thugadh dhuibh slan 

Is deagh-chliu ur n-athraichean leanaibh a-ghnàth. 


Tapaidh leibh, a chàirdean, agus tha mi an dòchas gun còrd an 
corr dhan latha shònraichte seo ribh agus turas math dhuibh air 
ais dhachaigh. Thank you friends and I hope you enjoy the rest of 
this very special day and a safe journey home. We look forward 
to welcoming you all back here for the 2020 Commemoration 
Service next year. Moran taing. 
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BONN-STEIDH COMUNN GÁIDHLIG 
INBHIR NIS 


I. Ainm 
Is e ainm na Buidhne COMUNN GÁIDHLIG INBHIR NIS. 


H. Amasan 

Canan, bardachd agus ceól Gaidhealtachd na h-Alba a 
bhrosnachadh; bardachd, dualchas, uirsgeulan, leabhraichean 
agus lamh-sgriobhainnean Ceilteach a chumail o dhol air chall; 
leabhraichean, lamh-sgriobhainnean agus paipearan eile a 
thional, ann an diofar chànanan, a tha a buntainn ri litreachas, 
eachdraidh, dualchas agus soirbheas na Gaidhealtachd is sluagh 
na Gàidhealtachd; còirichean agus cliù luchd na Gaidhlig 
a sheasamh; agus, san fharsaingeachd, obrachadh chum 
buannachd luchd-labhairt na Gaidhlig Albannaich ann an Alba 
agus thall thairis. 


III. Ballrachd 

Bidh Ballrachd Chomuinn fosgailte do neach sam bith le 
ùidh laidir ann an amasan a Chomuinn. Bidh da ghne Bhall 
ann: Buill Chumanta agus Buill Beatha. Faodaidh an Comunn, 
o am gu am, suas ri seachd Ceannardan Urramach a chur an 


dreuchd. 


IV. Æ Chomhairle 

Bidh obair a Chomuinn air a stiùireadh le Comhairle air am bi 
Ceann-feadhna, tri Ceannardan, Rùnaire Urramach, Ionmhasair 
Urramach agus triùir Bhall eile den Chomunn. Bidh an Ceann- 
feadhna air a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle agus bidh e/i anns an 
dreuchd fad bliadhna. Is e còig Buill den Chomhairle cuòram. 
Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle Comataidhean a chur air chois 
mar a roghnaicheas i o àm gu àm agus comas ùghdarras is 
cumhachan nan comataidhean a stèidheachadh. 

Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle Frith-Laghan a stèidheachadh 
airson obair a Chomuinn a riaghladh agus a stiùireadh, nam 
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CONSTITUTION OF 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS 


I. Designation 
The Society shall be called THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF 
INVERNESS. 


II. Objects 

To cultivate the language, poetry and music of the Scottish 
Highlands; to rescue from oblivion Celtic poetry, traditions, 
legends, books and manuscripts; to acquire books, manuscripts 
and other papers, in whatever language, bearing upon the 
literature, the history, the antiquities and the material interests 
of the Highlands and Highland people; to vindicate the rights 
and character of the Gaelic people; and generally to further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people whether in Scotland or 
elsewhere. 


III. Membership 

Membership of the Society shall be open to all persons who take 
a lively interest in the objects of the Society. There shall be two 
classes of Member: Ordinary Members and Life Members. The 
Society may appoint from time to time a number, not to exceed 
seven, of Honorary Chieftains. 


IV. The Council 

The management of the affairs of the Society shall be entrusted 
to a Council which shall consist of a Chief, three Chieftains, 
an Honorary Secretary, an Honorary Treasurer and five other 
Members of the Society. The Chief shall hold office for the 
calendar year and shall be appointed by the Council. Five 
Members of the Council shall constitute a quorum. 

The Council shall have power to appoint such Committees as 
it may from time to time decide and may determine the powers 
and terms of reference of such Committees. 
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measg Frith-Laghan mu bhith a gabhail ri Buill, a toirt air falbh 
ballrachd, a’ seatadh ire na cis-ballrachd, a taghadh agus a leigeil 
às Luchd Dreuchd, a ruith Coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus 
na Comhairle, a gabhail a-steach Coinneamhan Coitcheann 
Bliadhnail agus Coinneamhan Coitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach 
a Chomuinn, agus bidh comas aice cuideachd brath a thoirt 
seachad mu choinneamhan agus bhòtadh a chur air dòigh aig 
coinneamhan; air chùmhnant an-còmhnaidh gu bheil na Frith- 
Laghan a’ leantainn a Bhonn-Stéidh, agus cha bhi comas aig 
a Chomhairle cumhachan 2 Bhonn-Stèidh atharrachadh le na 
Frith-laghan sin agus cha tèid gin de na Frith-Laghan a chur an 
gnìomh, atharrachadh no a leasachadh gun aonta bho co-dhiù 
sia Buill den Chomhairle. 


V. Clàr-gnothaich agus Coinneamhan 

Bidh e an urra ris a Chomhairle Clàr iomchaidh de phàipearan 
agus òraidean, ann an Gàidhlig agus Beurla, a chur ri chèile a 
bhios air an toirt seachad aig coinneamhan a Chomuinn agus na 
h-òraidean agus pàipearan a chì iad iomchaidh fhoillseachadh. 
Bidh pàipearan agus òraidean air an ullachadh agus deasbadan 
air an cumail le dùrachd onarach, dìleas airson na firinn agus 
bidh gach gnothach air a chuartachadh ann an spiorad dòigheil, 
carthannach agus a rèir nam Frith-Laghan a tha a Chomhairle 
air aontachadh. Cumaidh an Rùnaire Urramach no, mas eudar, 
neach eile air a thaghadh aig coinneamh den Chomhairle no den 
Chomunn, Geàrr-chunntas air a choinneamh agus cumaidh an 
Rùnaire Urramach na Geàrr-chunntasan cruinn. 


VI. Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 

Cumaidh an Comunn Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail 
às dèidh Faoilleach 31 gach bliadhna ann an àite a thèid 
aontachadh leis a Chomhairle. Aig a Choinneamh Choitcheann 
Bhliadhnail cuiridh a Chomhairle air adhart airson aonta nam 
Ball Aithisg air obair Chomuinn agus Aithris air ullachadh le 


cunntasair 
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The Council shall have power to enact Bye-Laws to regulate 
and control the conduct of the Society’s affairs, including Bye- 
Laws providing for the admission of Members, termination of 
membership, rates of subscription, the election and retiral of 
Office Bearers, the conduct of Meetings both of the Society 
and of the Council, including Annual General Meetings and 
Extraordinary General Meetings of the Society, and for the 
giving of notice of all meetings and regulating the voting of such 
meetings; provided always that such Bye-Laws shall be subject 
to the provisions of this Constitution and the Council shall not 
have the power to alter the terms of the Constitution with such 
Bye-Laws and that no such Bye-Laws shall be enacted or altered 
or modified without the approval of at least six members of the 
Council. 


V. Syllabus and Meetings 

The Council shall be responsible for the preparation of a 
suitable Syllabus of papers and lectures in Gaelic or English to 
be delivered at meetings of the Society and for publishing such 
lectures and papers as they see fit. All papers and lectures shall be 
prepared and all discussions carried on with an honest, earnest 
and resolute desire for the truth and all proceedings shall be 
conducted in a pure and gentle spirit and in accordance with the 
Bye-Laws laid down by the Council. The Honorary Secretary, 
whom failing a person appointed at any meeting of the Council 
or the Society shall record the Minutes of the meeting and such 
Minutes shall be maintained by the Honorary Secretary. 


VI. Annual General Meeting 

The Society shall hold an Annual General Meeting on a date 
after 31st January in each calendar year and at a place to be fixed 
by the Council. At the Annual General Meeting the Council 
shall submit for the approval of Members a Report on the affairs 
of the Society and a certified Statement of Accounts for the 
financial year preceding, prepared by a chartered accountant; 


and there shall 


claraichte air Cunntasan na bliadhna ionmhais mu dheireadh, 
agus thèid Luchd Dreuchd a Chomuinn a thaghadh, maille ri 
Bàrd, Pìobaire agus Leabharlannaiche. Feumar còignear Bhall 
airson cuòram aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. 


VII. Gnothaichean Ionmhais 

Crìochnaichidh bliadhna ionmhais 2 Chomuinn air Faoilleach 
31 gach bliadhna agus cho luath is a ghabhas às dèidh sin 
cuiridh an t-Ionmhasair na Cunntasan aige/aice gu Cunntasair 
Clàraichte a thèid a thaghadh leis a Chomhairle. 

Bidh comas aig a Chomhairle airgead 2 Chomuinn a chur an 
seilbh no dèiligeadh ris ann an dòigh eile a tha iad a faicinn 
iomchaidh agus a tha a rèir amasan Chomuinn. 

Thèid maoin no airgead eile a bhancadh, a chur an seilbh 
no a chumail air mhodh eile ann an ainm a Chomuinn no 
Urrasairean air an cur an dreuchd leis a Chomunn. Cuiridh 2 
Chomhairle an cèill anns na Frith-Laghan na dòighean-obrach 
iomchaidh airson seicean no òrdughan a tharraing, airgead a 
thoirt as a Bhanca, seicean no òrdughan a shoidhneadh agus 
ainm-sgrìobhte fhaighinn air sgrìobhainn no pàipearan oifigeil 
eile airson no às leth 2 Chomuinn. Gun toirt air falbh o na 
thàinig ron seo, bidh comas aig a Chomhairle ùghdarras a thoirt 
do bhanca sam bith no do dh'eadar-mheadhanair ionmhais 
aithnichte agus earbsach eile airgead an seilbh 2 Chomuinn a 
riaghladh air an ceann fhèin. 


VIII. Atharrachaidhean sa Bhonn-Stèidh 

Chan fhaodar am Bonn-Stèidh atharrachadh no a leasachadh 
ach le moladh a gheibh taic o mhòr-chuid dà thrian de Bhuill 
a Chomuinn a tha an lathair no a tha a bhòtadh tro neach- 
ionaid aig Coinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail. Feumaidh an 
t-atharrachadh no leasachadh a tha ga mholadh a bhith air a 
chur fa chomhair a Chomuinn ann an sgrìobhadh co-dhiù ochd 
seachdainean ron Choinneamh Choitcheann Bhliadhnail ann 


an riochd brath air a shoidhneadh le deich Buill den Chomunn. 
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be elected the Office Bearers of the Society, together with a 
Bard, a Piper and a Librarian. For the purpose of the Annual 
General Meeting five Members shall constitute a quorum. 


VIL. Financial Matters 

The Society’s financial year shall end on 31st January in each 
year and the Treasurer shall submit his or her Accounts to a 
Chartered Accountant nominated by the Council as soon as 
possible after that date. 

The Council shall have full power to invest and otherwise deal 
with the Society’s funds in any manner they deem appropriate 
having regard to the objects of the Society. 

All funds or other investments shall be banked, invested or 
otherwise held in the name of the Society, or of Trustees 
appointed by the Council. The Council shall make provision in 
the Bye-Laws for the procedures for drawing cheques or orders, 
withdrawing sums from the Bank, for the endorsement of 
cheques or orders and for the signature of any other document, 
deed or other writing for or on behalf of the Society. Without 
prejudice to the foregoing the Council shall have the power 
to authorise any bank or other recognised and reputable 
financial intermediary to manage the Society’s investments on a 
discretionary basis. 


VIII. Alterations to the Constitution 

The Constitution may only be altered or amended by a 
resolution carried by a majority of two-thirds of the Members 
of the Society either voting in person, or by proxy at the Annual 
General Meeting. The proposed alteration or amendment must 
be intimated to the Council in writing by notice signed by ten 
Members of the Society not less than eight weeks before the 
Annual General Meeting. 
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Feumar brath mun atharrachadh a tha ga mholadh a thoirt 
do gach Ball co-dhiú ceithir seachdainean ron choinneamh. 
Faodaidh Buill nach eil an làthair bhòtadh tro neach-ionaid. 


IX. 

Ma dh'aontaicheas a Chomhairle aig àm sam bith le mòr- 
chuid dà thrian gum feumar no gum biodh e iomchaidh an 
Comunn a sgaoileadh air sgàth ceist ionmhais no adhbhar 
eile, gairmidh i Coinneamh Choitcheann Neo-àbhaisteach 
de Bhuill Chomuinn aig a bheil cead bhòtaidh, le co-dhiù 
ochd air fhichead latha rabhaidh ga thoirt do Bhuill agus leis a 
choinneamh air a sanasachadh ann am pàipear-naidheachd a tha 
air a chuartachadh air àrainn Inbhir Nis. Ma thèid co-dhùnadh 
den t-seòrsa seo a dhaingneachadh le mòr-chuid dà thrian de 
na tha a bhòtadh (an lathair no tro neach-ionaid) aig a leithid 
a choinneamh, bidh comas aig a Chomhairle maoin sam bith 
a tha air a chumail le no ann an ainm a Chomuinn a chur gu 
feum. Thèid airgead sam bith a tha air fhàgail às dèidh fiachan 
a Chomuinn a rèiteach a chosg a-mhàin airson toirt air adhart 
nan amasan foghlaim ris an do chuir luchd-stèidheachaidh 
a Chomuinn an taic. Is e na h-amasan foghlaim sin ann an 
òrdugh prìomhachais (1) cleachdadh na Gàidhlig a leasachadh 
tro theagasg a’ chànain anns na ceàrnan den Ghàidhealtachd sa 
bheil a Ghàidhlig air a bruidhinn agus (2) barrachd dhaoine 
a dhèanamh mothachail air a chultar, eachdraidh agus an 


dualchas Ceilteach air a’ Ghàidhealtachd agus fad is farsaing. 
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Notice of the proposed alteration or amendment must be given 
to each Member not less than four weeks before the meeting. 
Absent Members may vote by proxy. 


IX. 

If the Council by a two-thirds majority decide at any time that 
on the ground of expense or for any other reason it is necessary 
or advisable to dissolve the Society it shall call an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Members of the Society who have the 
power to vote, of which Meeting not less than twenty-eight days’ 
notice shall be given to Members and advertised in a newspaper 
circulating in the Inverness district. If such a decision shall be 
confirmed by a two-thirds majority of those voting (whether 
in person or by proxy) at such a Meeting the Council shall 
have the power to dispose of any assets held by or in the name 
of the Society. Any assets remaining after satisfaction of the 
liabilities of the Society shall be disposed of only to further 
the educational objectives which the founders of the Society 
endorsed. For this purpose the educational objectives shall be 
in order of priority (l) to perfect the use of the Gaelic language 
in the Gaelic speaking districts of the Highlands through the 
teaching of Gaelic and (2) to promote a wider awareness of 
Celtic culture, history and traditions both within the Highland 
area and further afield. 
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A VET IN SUTHERLAND, 1971 TO 1995: 
A VIEW FROM THE OUTSIDE 


TONY WALL 


26" January 2018 





Introduction 


I want you to picture the scene: 
I am standing in a grassy field in the West coast of Sutherland. 
Today I’m blood testing cows for brucellosis. The lady standing 
next to me is not a day younger than 85 and quite frail. Her one 
and only cow has been persuaded to go into a rickety tin shed 
and now it’s my job to extract some blood from her. The shed 
is quite wee, about as frail as the owner of the cow and it seems 
to be held together with binder twine. The cow is not tied up. 
I peer through a crack of the door and all I can see are two eyes 
glaring at me. “She’s usually quite quiet when she’s tied up” she 
tells me. There’s me muttering under my breath “shame she’s not 
already tied up!” And she didn’t look very quiet either. Pm not 
sure how I ended up in this black hole of a shed: does she push 
me or do I go in under my own steam. Anyway I find myself in 


close proximity to this malignant snorting frothing black animal 
that quite obviously does not like young English vets smelling 
of disinfectant. 

And standing there being snorted and stamped at, thinking 
my last moment had come, I remember thinking “how did I end 
up in this wild and lovely place and yet so far from a hospital?” 

I want to talk to you about my time vetting in Sutherland. 
My impressions both looking from the outside and the changes 
in the 25 years I was working there. 


The Practice 

Well, I ended up in this wild and lovely place as a result of 
having worked with the vet practice in Conon Bridge as a 
student. After jobs in Africa on the Masai Mara game park, the 
Scottish Borders and Suffolk I found myself in 1972 taking a 
job in Rogart, eventually owning that practice. The practice 
covered just about the whole of Sutherland extending from 
Bonar Bridge going West to Lochinver, up to Durness along to 
Tongue and back to Berriedale. It was, and still is the biggest 
single vet practice in the UK. 
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The topography and agricultural practices of Sutherland are 
very varied. There is a fertile narrow strip running up the East 
coast and here we have the big farms with good arable land. All 
these farms have cattle and sheep. Although the numbers have 
declined to some extent there has not been such a loss of cattle 


LOOKING FROM THE OUTSIDE: 
VETTING IN SUTHERLAND 1972 TO 1996 
as in the crofts especially in the west. The further you travel 
west you will encounter more hills and heather so the pockets 
of genuine agricultural land become smaller and fewer. Perhaps 
of less importance now but the railway running from Tain, 
through Bonar Bridge, Lairg and up the coast to Helmsdale 
was the major lifeline and commercial link to the East Coast of 
Sutherland in the in late 19* Century until the 1950s. 


The Work 

Most of my work in those first few years was testing cows for 
TB and brucellosis as part of national eradication schemes. The 
cows at that time were predominantly blue greys (Shorthorn/ 
Galloway crosses), Aberdeen Angus and various Shorthorn 
crosses. In 1972 there were dairy farms in Dornoch, Golspie 
and Rogart. These were mostly Ayrshire cows. There are no 
dairy farms in Sutherland now. 

Brucellosis was never a significant problem in Sutherland 
and was easily eradicated although TB persisted for quite a few 
years. This was because at that time, there were lots of cows 
being imported from Ireland (usually Hereford crosses) which 
had quite a high incidence of TB. Over the years there was a 
gradual decline in the native blue grey and the Aberdeen Angus. 
More Herefords were appearing and then we see the rise in the 
Continental breeds, especially the Simmental and Charollais. 
And although these continental breeds are still used as terminal 
sires there has been a move back towards the smaller native cows 
such as the Shorthorn crosses, Luings and the Aberdeen Angus. 
These cows are hardier, live longer and require less keep than 
the bigger softer continentals and are probably ideally suited to 
crofting conditions. 





Luing Cow and calf 


It is to the credit of the vet labs, vets in practice and the Scottish 
Government that the health status of the Scottish herd is very 
high. We have attained disease free status for many diseases that 
the rest of the UK is still trying to eradicate. 


Upland 

You could argue that from a welfare point of view there might 
be a case for vegetarianism. When we consider the journey time 
from mart to slaughter and indeed the method of slaughter it 
can be a cause for real concern. There is probably a good case to 
be made for the consumption of more plant-based food by the 
human population as it can provide more food per hectare. This 
will be especially true on good arable ground. 

Most of Sutherland’s upland pastures are not fit for arable 
cultivation and at best this ground can only be classified as 
permanent grassland or hill. It is on such terrain that only 
animals and not crops can be farmed. Without animals, the 
fertility of these uplands would decline and the land would 
revert to rashes and scrub. There is no alternative on upland and 
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hill land except cattle and sheep farming. Except trees: they will 
play an increasing role on biodiversity but as far as I know we 
haven't taken to eating them yet. 

‘The vast majority of the beef and sheep reared in the Highlands 
achieve a high standard of welfare. They will be traditionally 
pasture fed and not reared intensively with all the attendant 


health problems. 


Crofting changes 

There has been a rapid decline in cow numbers in Sutherland 
especially in the 1980s and 1990s. This was more apparent on 
the crofts and smaller farms than the bigger arable units along 
the east coast. Why? Well, the advent of BSE in 1986 meant 
that the price of beef fell sharply. There was a natural reluctance 
to eat beef and especially any processed products such as 
sausages, burgers etc. This was a particularly difficult time both 
for farmers to maintain profitability and also for the authorities 
to give consistent relevant advice on the risks associated with 
the possibility of spread to the human population. Prime beef, 
as produced in Scotland, was not being exported to Europe and 
the price plummeted. 

But probably the main reason for the fall in cattle numbers has 
been a shift in the demographics of the crofting community. As 
Frank Fraser Darling noted “Crofting is not farming on a small 
scale”. Over time more and more of the crofters were taking 
second jobs which took them away from the croft. These were as 
varied as you would expect: postie, teacher, road worker, council 
employee and forestry worker. In Sutherland there was even a 
Forestry Commission van that went around collecting men for 
work. And then there was the lure of employment at Nigg and 
Ardersier as well as the related offshore oil work. As this trend 
increased it was becoming increasingly difficult to manage cows 
if there was not the manpower on the croft to look after them 
properly. So, it was not really surprising that this diminution 
in manpower leads to fewer cows and more sheep. Sheep will 


always be easier than cows and while they have intense bursts of 
activity at lambing and shearing etc this can often organised in 
advance and time taken off as holidays. 





Cheviot sheep: for long enough the main 
sheep breed in Sutherland 


It seemed more noticeable in the West that the population was 
ageing and not able to look after their land. You could drive 
through townships and see the land reverting to rashes and 
bracken. Sheep are much more selective in their grazing habits 
than cows. Without the cattle to tear up the rougher vegetation 
and help preserve the grassland and pasture declines. 

With the declining workforce, less hay was made as these 
small fields didn’t lend themselves to large scale production and 
the old labour-intensive methods were gradually abandoned. I 
wonder if climate change has made a difference to hay making 
in the Highlands. Is it just that I look back with rose-tinted 
spectacles to those long hot summers when hay making was 
expected rather than now when it is such a risky procedure with 
wetter windier summers? So, we end up with more and more 
crofts especially on the west coast buying in hay which is of 
dubious cost effectiveness. Crofting was never a good method 
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of making money, but neither was it supposcd to be a sink to 
pour it into. 

The decline in the milk cow in Sutherland seemed emblematic 
of the general decline in livestock production on the crofts. 
Many of the older generation had a one or two of cows, one 
of which they would milk. Some of the milk was made into 
crowdie and some would be shared out to neighbours if their 
cow was dry. Gradually these crofters became less able to milk 
and manage a cow. I remember an old lady who lived by herself 
near Clachtoll on the West Coast who told me it wasn’t just a 
sad day when her milk cow was sold but it was a loss of pride 
having to buy milk from the shop. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that crofts would be amalgamated 
to larger fewer crofts which might make them more viable with 
the inevitable loss of families in the community. Added to that 
it became popular to take land back onto the croft from the 
common grazing which over time would have changed the 
dynamics of the crofting community. Before mechanisation 
all ditching and draining of the land was done by hand. The 
advent of the digger meant that ditches could be cleared and 
fields drained in a few hours that would previously have taken 
days. These tasks, essential for the fertility of the land, would 
lead to less men working on the crofts. 

The crofting communities on or near the east coast were at a 
distinct advantage over their West coast neighbours. There they 
had artificial insemination services, easier access to Department 
bulls and tups as well as savings on the cost of transporting 
animal feed and supplies. 


Testing cows 

I have to say that what the crofters on the west coast lacked 
in resources they certainly made up for in inventiveness. I 
hadnt been in Rogart very long when I had to go to a croft 
near Kinlochbervie to test six cows. I was told this crofter (who, 
typically, was away working in the local hotel) would not be at 


home but that his wife would be give me a hand. The message 
said, cryptically, that there were no handling facilities, no byre 
and the cows were rarely handled. Perfect I thought. Pll be 
lucky to get home tonight. It turned out to be a small croft with 
a few birch trees next to the house. And true enough there was 
no byre, no cattle crate and no handling facilities. But each cow 
was haltered and tied to a tree. 6 cows. 6 Halters 6 Trees! Quite 
genius. I blood tested all 6 in record time and was away in 5 
mins. (Well actually it was there over an hour; I had my tea.) 

In Rogart as well as Brora, Helmsdale and Lairg there was 
a cattle and sheep mart that acted as an incentive and was an 
infrastructure for livestock production. It was no coincidence 
that these villages were attached to train stations which carried 
store cattle and lambs to fatten further South. Apparently 
100 years ago the railways carried 95% of all goods to the 
far North. As well as goods coming North, livestock and fish 
were carried South. 

Up to the 1980s, the population of Rogart was about 420. 
In 1800, before the evictions, there were over 2000, this is a 
drop of nearly 80% in 200 years. The good news is that the 
population of Rogart in the last half century has remained fairly 
stable. In 1881 (a census carried out by this society) showed 
that 87% spoke Gaelic. I never met anybody in Rogart who had 
Gaelic as their first language. 


An old friend 

I now want to tell you about a crofting lady that became a very 
good friend, despite a 50-year difference in our ages. She lived in 
a very remote part of Sutherland up an almost impassable 5-mile 
track that you needed to walk up in bad weather. A traditional 
crofter she was unusual in that she had over 70 cows. There was 
very little in-bye land but a huge area of hill. She had always 
kept small traditional native cows that could be outwintered 
most of the year. But crucially she had a couple of sons who 
helped with the big jobs on the croft as well as shopping for her 
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etc. Surrounding her house there was a selection of old byres, 
tin sheds and leanto’s which managed to contain most of the 
cows for annual testing and inspections. Her little croft house 
was remarkable. All the heating and cooking was done on a 
single open peat fire, although I remember that later she had a 
portable gas stove. The front door was always open whatever the 
weather yet her living room was as cosy and warm as you could 
wish. It was a matter of pride always to feed any visitors. (which 
I never complained about). How did she manage a soup, plate of 
stew and tatties and then tinned fruit and custard all on an open 
fire? And upon leaving I was always given eggs or chocolates for 
my kids. Her generosity was quite humbling. She lived in such 
a modest way with very few material possessions yet was so open 
hearted. She was typical of the open-hearted hospitality I found 
in Sutherland. But there was more to this than just generosity. 
The old crofters had little use of spare money. This generation 
wouldn't sell a ruined pile of stones for re-development to a 
stranger no matter what they were offered. Just quite happy to 
give it away to the loon that had been helping them with the 
sheep for the last couple of years. 

This old crofter I’m telling you about: she had a walkie-talkie 
so that she could stay in touch with her family. It was by this 
means of communication I eventually heard that she had a cow 
calving that was not making much of it. It didn’t help that there 
was over a foot of snow all the way up her road, and there was 
no way I could get the car up her track. So off I started with as 
much kit as I could manage including a jolly heavy calving jack. 
It took me almost 3 hours to get there, completely exhausted 
and thinking “well: this will be a waste of time. probably the 
cow will be dead as well as the calf”. 

So, when she said “Good News!! The cow has calved and the 
calf is alive” Pm not sure if I was pleased for her or annoyed at 
a long walk for nothing. Still, I went in and spent the rest of 
the day toasting myself by the fire and drinking her whisky. I 
reasoned that by the time I walked all the way back the whisky 


would have worn off! This lady spent her last days, almost 
100 years old , in a nursing home. Still very alert and as good 
company as ever but getting frailer and frailer. How she would 
have liked to have ended her days in her own home. 

Drinking whisky while I was working was a challenge I usually 
managed to avoid. I wasn’t particularly fond of the stuff at that 
time (how times change) and I always seemed to fall asleep 
immediately afterwards anyway. Unfortunately, it was part of 
the culture of hospitality in many places to offer a whisky (or a 
refreshment as they sometimes obliquely called it). Most often 
this would just be plonked next to the tea and cakes. I can’t tell 
you how much whisky I poured into plant pots, down the sink 
or even down my wellies. But eventually I got to be known as 
the vet who liked his puddings while my colleague was the one 
who like his dram. 

But it didn’t always work out like that. I had helped to foal 
a Clydesdale mare early one sunny June morning. Everything 
went well, healthy mare and foal and the farmer was delighted. 
It was about six o'clock in the morning when I finished and of 
course he must celebrate with a whisky and it would be rude of 
me not to celebrate with him. Hard physical work for a couple 
of hours, lack of sleep and no breakfast was my undoing. I didn’t 
get as far as the end of his farm road before was fast asleep where 
stayed till early afternoon. 
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Hospitality 

This innate hospitality and communal spirit did not come as 
a surprise to me in Sutherland. Although I had myself had a 
pretty boring middle-class childhood, my grandparents had 
lived in back to back terraced houses in Salford with the toilet 
in the yard, no bathroom and the front door straight onto the 
street. 





The street my Grandparents lived in 


Nobody went hungry and everybody looked out for each other. 
My dad was quite a clever bloke; when he left school at 14, 
unusually, given his lack of education, he was offered a job in 
a bank. Unfortunately, he didn’t have any shoes (he only had 
clogs) so the neighbours in the street clubbed together to buy 
him a pair. 

I see this same pattern of helping each other out in the 
townships of Sutherland: the expectation that the seasonal tasks, 
(sheep dipping, gathering, cutting peats) would be communal 
tasks with everybody helping each other. Although some of 
the sheep in the Sheep Stock clubs were privately owned (pack 
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animals I think they were called), most were owned by the club 
with the shareholders being the crofters in the township. So all 
the shareholders got a share of the profits, even the old and frail 
who were not able to help with the seasonal jobs. 

A similar level of hospitality existed in the Masai people in 
Kenya. They always looked after their own and especially those 
less able to cope. They treated visitors as honoured guests, it was 
a pride thing, unthinkable not to. They liked having me around. 
The Masai were great cattlemen, but they would never kill an 
animal for food; they would take milk and blood off it for food 
but not kill it. Now I was involved with some heifers that were 
being used in a trial. The trial was a complete failure and the 
heifers kept on dying, much to the delight of the Masai who 
promptly took them away and ate them. 

I wonder why this innate hospitality and generosity are so 
well developed in these 3 communities with little material 
possessions. The sense of community and innate hospitality in 
Rogart, in the back to backs of Salford and the relative poverty 
of the Masai peoples is rare indeed and should be celebrated. We 
don’t seem to see it in more affluent, “developed” societies. This 
sense of community, of belonging, is the biggest single thing I 
miss about my life in Sutherland. 


Sense of place 

It was a late Spring evening and I had just lambed a sheep for a 
crofter at the back of Bonar Bridge. He was a young man with 
3 or 4 cows and 50 odd cheviots. He spent most of the working 
day shearing sheep and helping out at lambing time on the big 
East coast farms. 

We were standing on his croft looking over the fields down 
towards Loch Migdale. He pointed out a pile of stones “that 
was where my great grandfather was born” he said. He knew 
the history of his croft and his family going back for centuries. 
He knew who had emigrated, who had stayed and farmed, who 
were his living relations as well as stories about some black sheep 
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of the family. To me it was surprised to know this young guy was 
so interested in his ancestors and the history of his area. 

This sense of place, being rooted to it, if he was a sheep you 
would say he was hefted to it, is very common in Sutherland. It 
makes for a stability and groundedness both individually and as 
a community. It’s not surprising that so many end up coming 
back to their family home. It is well illustrated in the collective 
folk memory regarding the Highland clearances. The reality 
of the situation, the injustice and anger even, as if it was just 
yesterday. 

So, compare this to my own background. All my great- 
grandparents had left Ireland as a result of the Irish potato 
famine. I knew very little about them, only that they came 
from Cork. There was no feeling of injustice or ill-treatment 
from my parents or grandparents. No sense of dispossession. 
No anger. The history of their families or their land where they 
grew up was never discussed which was in stark contrast to the 
folk memories of Sutherland. My family had lost that feeling of 
common ancestry. 

Just as an aside: The tragedy of the back to backs in Salford 
was that they were all pulled down in the 60s and 70s. The 
people were forced into high-rise sanitised flats. It was the tidier 
option rather than the messy scruffy communities they were 
torn away from. It was the precursor of widespread social unrest 
in this area, with community and family breakdown and a 
massive increase in crime. But that’s another story. 
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Demolition of a community: pulling down the “back to backs” 


In a hurry 

For an uptight, impatient young bloke wanting to get the job 
done and get home to his fire, Sutherland could be a frustrating 
place to work. In the early days I found it difficult to adapt to 
the Highland way of life: getting the job done was important, 
but so were the long chats (“what’s the news?” I was often 
asked). I’ve already touched on the fact that with most crofters 
having full time jobs, the crofting tasks had often to be fitted 
around this timetable. So often I was asked to start later in the 
day and work long into the evening. In those early days I would 
often be pacing around the croft in the early morning looking 
to get the work done. “Oh! come in for your tea, Tony. There's 
no hurry!” I would have been far better to arrive later in the day 
and to relax a bit. But in the end, it was the system that won. It 
didn’t take long for me to realise that it was me that had to adapt 
to their more relaxed way of working. 


Christmas 

One of the changes that I did see over the years was the attitude 
to Christmas. My first Christmas in Rogart was quite a surprise. 
It had been a quiet day except for a couple of emergencies: a 
cow calving in Altnaharra and a dog in a road traffic accident 
in Helmsdale but I had managed to get home around 5 for 
Christmas dinner. We were just sitting down, Mum, Dad and 
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at that time one and a half little girls, when there was a knock at 
the door. This was a man from Golspie asking why the surgery 
was locked. “Why was there no clinic”. He wanted to get his 
bitch vaccinated. Vaccinating his dog didn’t seem a life or death 
job to me. Hardly an emergency. Next minute along came a 
crofter asking for some wormer for his cow. In the end the 
dinner went back into the oven and I did a mini-clinic just 
to make sure. Well I suppose the shop was open on Christmas 
day too so I just had to go with the flow. None of you will be 
surprised by the shift in the last 40 years. Christmas seems more 
celebrated and New Year less so. Is it the modern influence of 
television or the suspicion that maybe Christmas was a bit of a 
pagan festival. 


Animals 

The vetting in Sutherland was so varied and unusual there were 
never two days the same. Cattle, sheep, dogs and cats and a few 
goats were the mainstay of the work. But you always remember 
the unusual things. 

A badger with a snare round her middle was never going to be 
an easy patient. The snare was not doing any damage to her as 
the wire round her tummy had a stop to prevent it tightening but 
it had prevented her escaping. She was obviously very frightened 
and quite vicious. One bite could have removed most of your 
fingers. Well; I managed to lasso her head, pull it tight and get 
some sedative into her back leg while still keeping possession of 
all my fingers. Then the snare was easy to remove. A quick check 
to make sure there was no lasting damage and off she went. It 
was only when I handled this badger did I realise how big, strong 
and muscular this animal was. And quite beautiful too: thank 
goodness that TB is eradicated from Scotland and that we don't 
have to cull these marvellous animals. The crossover between TB 
in cattle and sheep has had devastating consequences for both 
species in some other parts of the British Isles. It was a similar 
story with an otter that had been hit by a car at Spoutie Burn 
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near Brora. The otter seemed concussed, so the driver rolled 
him into a sack and brought him along to the surgery. He had 
noticed that there was a fishing hook embedded near his eye 
with some line attached. Me and my colleague took him into 
the consulting room to see what we could do. I half expected 
the poor creature to be dead. There was no movement from 
the sack at all even after tentatively poking the sack, so with a 
misplaced confidence I opened up the sack to have a look inside. 
Big mistake! 

‘There was an explosion from deep in the bag and next minute 
this huge otter (really it was about the size of a Labrador) came 
hurtling out like an Exocet missile, out of the consulting room 
door and into the toilet next door where it tried to hide behind 
the u-bend. We were all scared stiff! I had read Gavin Maxwell’s 
“Ring of Bright Water” where his pet otter nearly removed his 
leg so I was treating this unwelcome guest with some caution. 
We slammed the door shut and went hunting for a dog catcher 
(which is a long pole with a snare on the end) hopefully to grab 
it and try to get a tranquillising agent into a bit of the otter at the 
other end from its jaws. Getting the dog catcher round his head 
was not at all easy. Otters don't seem to have necks. Eventually it 
got the knockout injection and I managed to remove the hook, 
check it over for any damage and take it back to Spoutie Burn in 
the original sack. It’s difficult to understand the size and power 
of these animals until you are in the toilet with one of them! 

40 odd years ago there were very few tranquillising agents; and 
the ones that were available were quite unsafe especially for the 
vet and the farmer. A couple of my friends ended up in A&E 
after injecting themselves with knock-down agents by mistake. 
Nowadays a lot of the drama and anxiety has been taken out 
of farm vetting with good anaesthetics. We don't need to hobble 
huge bulls and Clydesdale mares with ropes these days to 
treat them. 

Tm afraid I had little tolerance of visitors “rescuing” Roe deer 
fawns that they have found “abandoned”. The only method of 
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protection Íor these newly born animals is to lie still until the 
danger had passed and then Mum, who wont be far away, will 
come back and collect them. But so often visitors with little 
understanding of the animal’s behaviour would think they were 
doing something wonderful. These little “rescued” fawns always 
ended up badly. It was no use taking them back to the spot 
where they were found. Smelling of humans the doe would 
be likely to reject her fawn. Some ended up in wildlife parks 
and the odd one in a back garden. It was unusual for them to 
survive long. 

Then there was the seal pup! I was in the middle of a clinic in 
Rogart when a couple on holiday arrived with a full-sized bath 
in the back of their car. And in the bath was a young seal pup. 
They had found it “abandoned” on Balnakiel beach in Durness. 
Well, they deserved full marks for initiative just sourcing a bath 
half full of water plus seal into their modest sized car, even if 
common sense suggested otherwise. Goodness knows where the 
bath came from. It’s a long 70 odd mile trip to Rogart from 
Durness mostly on single track roads at that time. I could have 
killed them for their lack of thought, but a little bit of me was 
impressed by their compassion, however misplaced. But at least 
we managed to re-home this one to the seal sanctuary near 
Oban. Perhaps we ought to be getting the message out there to 
be very careful when interfering with wildlife. Leave them alone. 


Fish farming 
There was one major change in the Highlands, especially on 
the West Coast, that I want to talk to you about . I first visited 
a fish farm in the late 1970's at Scourie. I really hadn't a clue 
what I was looking at but a few short courses at the Institute 
of Aquaculture in Stirling and then latterly a post-graduate 
research degree at that University brought me up to speed. 

I dont need to rehearse to you the statistics for salmon 
farming in Scotland. It is the third biggest producer of Atlantic 
Salmon after Norway and Chile, and in Scotland production 
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far outstrips the total production of cattle and shecp. Salmon 
farming has come a long way in 40 years. The regulatory 
constraints regarding the maximum tonnage of fish and fish 
food on an individual site as well as the restrictions on the use 
of medicines and the regulations regarding disease control have 
been good for the environment, the consumer and the fish. 

In those early days in the ‘80s and ‘90s there were lots of small 
fish farms often run by local fishermen and crofters. Perhaps it 
was the need to invest in expensive equipment, or the increasing 
regulatory burden but it seems a great pity that fish farms are 
now in the hands of a few multinationals. I dont understand 
the dynamics or reasons why small fish farms could not remain 
viable. Why not a Fish Stock club, similar to a Sheep Stock Club 
with local shareholders? 

From a veterinary point of view there has often been a tension 
between the need to treat a population of fish and the impact this 
treatment may have on the environment. But unlike terrestrial 
farm where the waste products and faeces can be collected and 
stored, in aquaculture where the pens are open to the sea, the 
waste products flow directly into the environment. So, it is vital 
that the use of medicines is controlled to protect the water and 
the environment. But sometimes we need these same medicines 
for the sake of the fish. So. welfare can be compromised as well 
as the survival of the fish and subsequent profitability. 

There are a number of concerns over the welfare of farmed fish. 
Conditions have improved immeasurably in the last 40 years with 
safeguards in place for the workers and the consumer. But there 
is still a tendency to maximise production with high stocking 
densities. This will work just fine in most cases, until something 
goes wrong. But remember, these are fish pens in the sea, subject 
to gales, tidal surges, strong currents, planktonic blooms etc. If 
the stocking density is up to the maximum allowed there can 
be no wriggle room if the weather or environmental conditions 
is less than perfect. Strong currents or gales can distort the nets 
leading to trapped fish. Plankton blooms will strip out oxygen. 
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Both these scenarios are made worse if the number and size of 
fish leave no room for conditions that are not ideal. The cynics 
among us might conclude that the modern fish farm is run by 
accountants rather than stockmen, usually to the detriment of 
the fish. Modern research has shown that fish can feel pain as 
well as fear and distress. Just like any other farmed animal we 
have a duty of care. 

The killing/slaughter of farmed fish is far ahead that of land 
based animals. Fish are killed on site usually by efficient non- 
painless methods. Compare this to lambs travelling hundreds of 
miles from mart to slaughter where in a high percentage of cases 
they are slaughtered without being stunned i.e. just having their 
throats cut. It seems such a shame: the conditions we raise cattle 
and sheep in the Highlands for food production is second to 
none both from a welfare and quality perspective. Yet we have 
no control over the transportation and method of slaughter once 
they leave our farms. 


Finally 
Do you remember the cow I was blood testing in the tin shed on 
the West Coast? 

Eventually I get a rope round the cow’s neck and double 
looped it over the one and only wobbly beam. At least this cow 
was going nowhere! | felt my way round to the back of the cow 
and insert the needle into her tail to fill my blood tube. Not so 
simple. The cow roars one huge bellow and jumps forward. 

She pulls down the beam with the rope still attached, the roof 
falls down followed by all four walls collapsing like a pack of 
cards. By this time the cow has run through a couple of fences 
and disappeared over the horizon. 

Standing in the rubble of bits of tin and wire where her shed 
used to be, this nice old lady turned to me and smiled “Don’t 
worry, we'll just leave it till next year shall we.” 

To the best of my knowledge this cow never did get tested. She 
just seemed to get lost in Ministry paperwork. 
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The Royal Naval Reserve (RNR) 

The RNR was founded in 1859, as a way of providing the Royal 
Navy with a reserve of men to help man the fleet in wartime. 
The original purpose of the new force was to give merchant 
mariners regular training in gunnery, so that sailors who were 
already well-acquainted with life aboard large, ocean-going 
vessels could integrate quickly into the crew of a battleship or 
cruiser.' However, manpower needs grew as the Navy expanded 
in size throughout the nineteenth century, and to help fill the 
shortage fishermen were permitted to enrol as reservists from 
1872. From this date, any man aged between nineteen and 
thirty - as long as he ‘followed a seafaring life’ - could join the 
RNR for an initial period of four years. During this time, he 
would be paid a small retaining fee, in return for undertaking 
periodic drill at a local training battery. This latter fact is vital to 
understanding the early identity of the RNR, because it meant 
that - unlike the professional Navy - the RNR was an institution 
rooted in local communities, with units spread across Great 
Britain and Ireland. Indeed, for many people in nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Britain, their first and most regular 
experiences of naval life and culture would come through 
contact with the Reserves. 

Local records for the RNR begin appearing from 1875. At 
the beginning of this year there were 16,523 men enrolled in 
the force. This consisted of 12,219 ‘First Class’ reservists, and 
4,304 ‘Second Class’.* First Class men were merchant seamen, 
whose prized status in the force was acknowledged by an 
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annual retainer of £6 and the promisc of a pension after twenty 
years’ service. By contrast, the Second Class was comprised of 
fishermen, who received a retainer of only £.3.5s., and no reward 
for long service. However, despite the Admiralty’s preference for 
merchant sailors, seamen engaged in long-distance voyages often 
found themselves ineligible for service due to RNR regulations. 
This was because reservists were not allowed to spend more than 
six months away from Britain each year. As a result, while the 
force had grown to 25,000 men by 1900, it had also become 
dominated by the fishermen of the Second Class. For this group, 
the relatively light terms of service, coupled with the prospect 
of a stable income and the ability to drill locally, were a major 
attraction. In recognition of the importance of fishermen to 
the force by the end of the century, from 1897 the Admiralty 
allowed Second Class reservists to be promoted to First Class 
after six month’s training.’ Pay scales were also revised in 1902, 
and First Class men were given an improved retainer of £8 a 
year, and Second Class men £6.‘ These arrangements remained 
in force until the RNR was substantially re-organised in 1905-6. 

Breaking RNR recruitment figures down to the four nations 
level proves challenging, because many of the records associated 
with the force are no longer exist.” However, in 1876 a report 
on the Reserves found that, from a total strength of 17,813 
men, Scotland had trained 34% (6,001), Wales 3.7% (657) 
Ireland 8.4% (1,495), and England 52.2% (9,660).° The next 
figures available are from 1890, when the RNR strength had 
risen to 19,500. By then, England provided 50.2% of recruits, 
Wales 5.6%, Scotland 31%, and Ireland 14%.’ Relative to 
each nation’s share of the total UK and Irish population, 
these figures suggest that Scots were hugely over-represented 
in the RNR, English and Welshmen under-represented, and 
Irishmen fairly accurately represented. But if we look to each 
nation’s share of the total UK seafaring population, then the 
Scottish disparity begins to look more typical. From Table 
1.1, we can see that each home nation provided roughly the 
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same proportion of Reservists in the 1890s as their share of 
the UK’s seafaring population warranted, although Scotland 


was still slightly over-, and England slightly under-represented: 


. . Percentage 
England & Wales | 118,390 


200,730 


Table 1.1 — Total Seafaring Population of the 
UK and Ireland, 1894" 





Yet looking at the RNR from a purely national perspective also 
limits our understanding of the place of the force within Britain's 
maritime communities. For further investigation reveals that, 
of the 7,150 Scottish Reservists in 1894, 73% (5,198) were 
drawn from the Highlands and Islands. This sparsely-populated 
geographical area - whose share of the total UK population 
stood at only 0.5% - contributed a fifth of the RNR’s entire 
strength that year. Indeed, in drilling 2,612 Reservists in 
1894, Stornoway’s contribution to the RNR was only 164 
men less than the rest of non-Highland Scotland combined 
(see Table 1.2, below). This disparity is further highlighted by 
Admiralty calculations that, judged on their share of the total 
UK population, Lerwick should only have been providing 36 
Reservists, and Stornoway 29.? This put the Lerwick strength 
856 men in excess of its theoretical share, and Stornoway 
1,984.'° These numbers remain hugely disproportionate even 
considering the fact that half of all Scottish fishermen resided in 
the crofting counties at this time." 
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315 


963 
368 
404 
376 


Table 1.2 — Number of RNR men trained in Scotland, 189412 





Upon closer investigation, therefore, figures that first suggested 
that the late nineteenth-century RNR bore a distinctively 
Scottish flavour need to be re-appraised. Instead, we need to 
understand the factors that led the Highlands and Islands to 
contribute such a disproportionate share of its population 
to the Reserves. Exploring the economic and social reasons 
that lay behind these numbers will form the basis for the 
rest of this article. However, it should be noted that similarly 
disproportionate regional recruitment figures can also be found 
in Ireland, where Kinsale and Galway provided a third of all 
Irish recruits at the end of the nineteenth century, despite these 
two towns making up only 0.4% of the Irish population 

Unfortunately, the lack of local records for Irish RNR units 
makes a comparison between these two areas impossible.’ 
Instead, where possible the experience of the Highlands and 
Islands will be situated in its UK context, to allow the region's 
typicality or uniqueness to be properly understood. 
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The RNR in the Highlands and Islands, 1875-1905 

The period 1875-1905 was one that saw the RNR establish a 
firm foothold in the Highlands and Islands. Whilst there were 
relatively few Highland Reservists in 1875, by 1905 the region 
contributed two-fifths of the force’s total strength. The reasons 
for this can be found in the economic and social circumstances 
experienced by Highland communities in the late-nineteenth 
century, and the importance of a regular and stable income to 
families whose earnings fluctuated by season. Because of the 
importance of this extra source of income, demand for RNR 
places constantly exceeded supply in the region. Consequently, 
a huge amount of pressure was exerted at the local level to raise 
recruitment figures. In negotiating the future of the RNR the 
Admiralty had to respond to such desires, despite a significant 
level of scepticism in Whitehall about the military value of 
Gaelic-speaking fishermen. This period marks the heyday of the 
RNRS relationship with the Highlands and Islands, because the 
force provided the economic and social benefits that Highland 
communities craved, and Highland communities provided the 
manpower the Admiralty desperately required. 

The key to understanding the RNR’s relationship with the 
Highlands and Islands is the crofting system. As Highlands 
estates were ‘improved’ by landowners in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the people were uprooted from their 
inland townships and resettled on the coast. However, their 
new units of land - crofts - were purposefully designed to be 
too small to provide a self-sufficient agricultural existence.” 
The aim was to force the people to look beyond the land for 
an income, and, where possible, to create specialised centres of 
!é However, 
kelp production was dealt a mortal blow by the resolution 
of the Napoleonic Wars, and for many Highland families 


production around the fishing or kelp industries. 


this left fishing as their sole source of additional income." 
By 1855, the crofting counties contributed just over half the 
total Scottish fishing population, with Stornoway, Wick, and 
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Lerwick becoming important maritime hubs.'* By century’s 
end, thousands of men and women would move through these 
towns each year as they followed the herring shoals east and 
south, often journeying as far south as Great Yarmouth in order 
to earn enough money to keep their families on the land. But 
herring proved a fickle creature, and incomes from fishing were 
never secure. This was compounded by the fact that men from 
the west coast and islands lacked the capital necessary to acquire 
large boats of their own, or the harbours to keep such vessels 
secure. Instead, Highlanders and Islanders were forced to form 
crews for boats owned by others, and this limited their ability 
to partake fully of the profits derived from each fishing season."” 
This trend continued into the age of steam, and even during the 
herring boom years of the 1900s not a single steam drifter was 
bought by a Lewis crew, owing to cost.” 

This being the case, it is easy to see why part-time naval service 
held an attraction for Highland fishermen. After all, service 
with the auxiliaries offered the possibility of a fixed income, 
in return for a time-investment that could be relegated to the 
winter months, when men had little work to do on either land 
or sea. The average annual rent for a Highland croft in the late- 
nineteenth century stood at around £3-4, and by the 1900s this 
had fallen in many places owing to the rent-setting powers of the 
Crofters’ Commission.”' Thus, even a Second Class reservist’s 
earlier retainer of £3.5s. would allow a crofter/fisherman to pay 
his rent for an entire year, while the later £6 retainer would 
leave a family with money to spare. For landless cottars in the 
overcrowded Western Isles — those most vulnerable to the annual 
vagaries of the herring shoals - the access to a regular and stable 
income provided by the RNR was a particular boon. 

Although they are likely to overemphasise the situation, 
census returns can give us some indication as to the importance 
of the RNR in parts of the north-west Highlands and Islands. 
The 2,612 Reservists trained in Stornoway in 1894, for instance, 
represent one-tenth of the recorded population of Lewis in 
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1901, and one-tenth of the adult male population of Ross 
and Cromarty.” Furthermore, just under 5,000 Ross-shire 
men were recorded by the 1901 Census as being employed as 
either fishermen or merchant seamen. Although this is likely 
to underestimate the true number of men so employed, it 
nevertheless gives a sense of the importance of the RNR to the 
area.” The numbers are similar in Shetland too, where the local 
RNR battery was drilling just over 1,000 men, at a time when a 
little over 3,400 fishermen or merchant mariners were recorded 
as being employed on the islands.” 

It is hard to overstate the importance of the income derived 
from RNR service to the Highland economy. But it should also 
be noted that, by the end of the nineteenth century, part-time 
military service already had a long relationship with the region. 
This began with the volunteer units raised in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. As Andrew MacKillop has shown, for 
all the men who joined the new Highland regiments after 1745, 
most Highlanders - at least when given the choice - preferred to 
join local Volunteer corps instead.” Auxiliary units subsequently 
came to occupy an essential place in the late-eighteenth century 
Highland economy, being seen by Highlanders as a form of state- 
subsidised seasonal migration, and a form of military service 
that complemented Gaelic notions about military service given 
in return for land. MacKillop further suggests that, when the 
original Volunteer system was scrapped in 1808, the departure 
of the money it brought into the Highlands and Islands hastened 
the trend that came to see the region’s population as redundant.” 

Over fifty years passed between the scrapping of the original 
Volunteers and the creation of the RNR in 1859.7 Men began 
drilling at Lerwick as early as 1861, but the Reserves only found 
real purchase in the region after 1873, when the force was 
opened to fishermen with the creation of the Second Class. In 
all, training batteries were established at Stornoway, Wick, and 
Lerwick, whilst HMS Brilliant (later renamed Briton) served as 
a drill ship at Inverness. Each of these batteries acted as a hub 
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for the training of men from the surrounding hinterland. HMS 
Briton, for instance, mostly trained men from the fishing villages 
of Nairn and Avoch, but also welcomed reservists from Ross- 
shire and Lochinver.” Men from the north coast of Sutherland 
would train at the battery at Wick, which also took in men from 
Cromarty and the Seaboard villages.” Reservists from Orkney 
could choose to drill at either Wick or Lerwick, and men from 
Argyll at Greenock.*® However, Orcadians do not appear to 
have enlisted in any great numbers in the RNR until after the 
force was reorganised in 1906, while the lack of extant records 
for the Greenock battery make it impossible to say anything 
meaningful about the experiences of RNR men from Argyll.*! 
Because early regulations allowed reservists to perform their drill 
at any battery in the country, Highland fishermen could also 
drill at Aberdeen or in England if they had been unable to fulfil 
their training requirements at home in the winter. 

There were many reasons why a man would choose to give 
up a significant proportion of his free time each year to serve 
in an auxiliary unit. In the militaristic atmosphere of the late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries, patriotism and love of 
country cannot be ruled out as irrelevant motivations.*” Nor can 
the opportunity for socialising and fun that part-time military 
units offered, particularly in isolated rural areas where there was 
little to do in the winter. Yet it is clear that both individuals 
and local communities thought of the RNR primarily in terms 
of the economic benefits that it brought them. In December 
1894, for instance, the Shetland Times estimated that the RNR 
battery at Fort Charlotte contributed £12,000 to the Shetland 
economy each year.” By 1910, the paper had raised this estimate 
to £20,000 a year, and thought that - since its inception - the 
RNR had benefitted Shetland to the tune of £400,000. The 
same article also bemoaned the loss of the hundreds of men and 
women who came to Lerwick in connection with RNR drill 
practice in the winter months, suggesting that the social life of 
the town would be much poorer in future. In 1897, another 
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Highland newspaper estimated that the Western Isles would 
benefit by an extra £6,200 per year from the recent increase 
in the valuc of retainers, and, in time, an extra £12,000 a year 
in pension payments.” The paper further calculated that each 
Hebridean Reservist would benefit personally by £62 over the 
course of 20 years’ service, and put the value of the new retainers 
to the overall Highland economy at an additional £330,000 over 
the same period. In summing up the importance of the new 
payment system, the writer pointed out that 


. as the purchase of Lewis was effected [sic] for little more 
than half the sum likely to inflow in future to each succeeding 
generation of Lewismen, the possibilities of the judicious 
expenditure of this money in the island are such as must 
inevitably add to the material comfort and well-being of the 
population.’ *° 


For both individuals and local authorities, the RNR 
represented one method of solving the problem of endemic 
poverty experienced in the crofting counties in the late- 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. In 1882, local 
magistrates petitioned the Duke of Edinburgh — then Admiral 
Superintendent of Naval Reserves — to establish a training 
battery in Orkney, which they felt could easily attract 1,000 
men for service.” In the late 1890s, the County Council of 
Inverness-shire also petitioned the Admiralty to station an RNR 
drill ship in Skye, pointing out that 500 potential Reservists 
were currently ‘going idle’ on the island.” Despite being 
rebuffed, the Council wrote again in 1903. They claimed that, 
although there ‘may have been justifiable reasons then for your 
Lordships refusing the [previous] request owing to the hostile 
attitude taken up by the inhabitants of these islands on the land 
question’, the more peaceable state of the islands now demanded 
a re-think.” While the Admiralty’s original reply does not 
survive, this suggests that they had previously worried about the 
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violence associated with the Crofters’ War, and the possibility 
of arming rebellious subjects. Perhaps to disprove such an idea, 
the County Council pointed to the achievements of the Lovat 
Scouts in the recent South African War as proof of the value 
of recruiting auxiliaries from the Highlands and Islands. And 
in an attempt to build political consensus for their cause, the 
Councillors also requested support from the Congested Districts 
Board (CDB) and the MP for Ross and Cromarty, J.G. Weir. 
Although the CDB’s response was one of general confusion at 
being asked to intervene in a purely military matter, Weir used 
his position to raise the matter in Parliament.“ 

The fact that civilian officials and elected representatives felt 
it necessary to interfere in military affairs suggests that they 
were responding to a great deal of pressure from the local level. 
This was not the first time that Weir had lobbied for more 
RNR training batteries in north-west Scotland either, having 
already introduced the subject to the Commons in 1889. The 
previous MP for Ross and Cromarty, Dr Roderick MacDonald, 
had also raised the issue in 1887.“ These efforts were followed 
by a petition from the Lewis District Committee, who wrote 
to the Admiralty in 1893 to request both an increase in the 
Stornoway RNR unit’s provisional strength, and for a training 
ship to be sent to the Western Isles to allow men from Harris 
and the Long Island to perform drill. Weir also wrote personally 
to the Admiralty to expound the case for new RNR units in his 
constituency in 1896 and 1897, and again in 1900. Evidently 
frustrated by his constant interference in their affairs, an internal 
Admiralty memo declared that ‘Mr Weir is a hopeless individual, 
and very troublesome’. However, his efforts were eventually 
rewarded by a promise that batteries would be forthcoming 
for Ullapool and Skye. Weir's campaign was taken over from 
1905 by John Dewar, MP for Inverness-shire, who pressed 
the Admiralty to fulfil their promises in the face of delays and 


prevarication.“ 
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With the Admiralty seemingly reneging on their promise to 
construct new batteries in the Highlands and Islands, the first 
decade of the twentieth century saw local demand for RNR 
places become particularly intense. In 1902, the Registrar of 
the Stornoway unit reported that he had 150 applicants on 
the waiting list.“ This demand would only intensify in the 
following years, owing to lower than average returns from the 
herring fishing.” And because of the difficulty in ‘getting in’ to 
the Reserves, many men from Shetland and Lewis turned to less 
than legal methods to ensure a place. John Jamieson Sinclair, for 
instance, was fined £2 by the Lerwick Criminal Court in 1902, 
for helping Hugh Sandison forge an RNR entry certificate.“ 
Sandison had applied for enrolment in 1901 but was rejected 
on medical grounds.“ He was fined £7 for his deceit, but this 
evidently proved no deterrent, as he applied again for enrolment 
in 1911. After much investigation - including an interview with 
Sandison’s mother - the local Registrar found ‘evidence of a 
deliberate attempt by the same man to again enrol’, and declared 
this case ‘a particularly impudent one, meriting a further 
prosecution.” Similar fraud cases appear with regularity in the 
records of the Stornoway RNR unit, highlighting the financial 
pressures that lay behind the clamour for places. Again in 1902, 
three North Tolsta men were prosecuted for serving in both 
the Militia and RNR simultaneously, despite it being against 
the rules of both institutions.” Following their conviction and 
removal from the force, posters were distributed around Lewis 
to prevent similar cases occurring again, and another Lewis man 
was charged with the same offence the following year.” Other 
acts of fraud reported in the Western Isles include men forging 
the signatures of local ministers and elders, men enlisting in 
two RNR units at once, a man forging certificates to draw 
multiple retainers, and one man even paying another man to be 
medically examined in his stead.”! 

Owing to the huge numbers of Highlanders and Islanders 
who served in the RNR, the Admiralty were forced to take their 
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needs and desires seriously when planning the future of the 
force. Along with successful petitioning for new units in Skye 
and Ullapool, local pressure succeeded in securing promises that 
new batteries would be constructed at Oban, Buckie, Tarbert 
and Lochinver.’ Weir's lobbying also saw the provisional 
strength of the Stornoway RNR unit raised from 1,700 to 2,500 
in 1900.°° These extra places were filled almost immediately, and 
in June 1901 the local Registrar reported both that the unit was 
now 100 men over its authorised limit, and that he had another 
100 men on the waiting list. 

However, there were limits to the Admiralty’s willingness 
to sacrifice the RNR’s institutional needs to accommodate 
the desires of local communities. In 1902, the Registrar at 
Stornoway reported that the Seaforth Militia had been taking 
advantage of the fact that his unit was full, and were soliciting 
new recruits from amongst Lewis’ seafaring population.” He 
fretted that, if he were not immediately allowed to recruit 200 
more men, ‘we may be unable to get them later on’. He also 
appealed to the Admiralty to allow more men from Lewis to 
attend training aboard Navy ships in the winter, as most of the 
men were away fishing during the summer. Despite his appeals 
having the support of the Registrar General of Shipping and 
Seamen, both of his requests were rejected, with the Admiralty 
replying that they would do nothing if the men were not 
willing to train in the summer." In 1899, the Admiralty also 
barred men from Harris and Wester Ross from serving in the 
Stornoway RNR, and prevented all men from the Western Isles 
enrolling in a unit other than Stornoway.” This was because of 
the extra expense involved with bringing these men to training, 
and because of worries that men from the remoter parts of the 
Western Isles would take too long to mobilise on the outbreak 
of war.” The Admiralty’s desire to cut down on the number of 
fraudulent enlistments on the island was a further motivation.” 

However, internal correspondence also reveals a deep vein 
of scepticism in Whitehall about the military value of Gaelic- 
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speaking fishermen. These views were heavily influenced by 
contemporary racial attitudes, which saw the population of 
Britain’s Celtic periphery as both different from, and inferior to, 
their English brethren. Attitudes towards race were ingrained 
into the RNR’s regulations from its very beginning. “Coloured 
men, natives of India, and Mulattos’ were forbidden from 
serving, and men were required to be British subjects who could 
‘speak and understand the English language’. This latter rule 
does not appear to have been enforced as long as an individual 
was a white Briton; even in Stornoway, where the invariably 
English Registrars often had difficulties making themselves 
understood to their Gaelic-speaking men.*' One Registrar 
further described how recruits in Lewis ‘have to hesitate 
when an unfamiliar question is put to them, while mentally 
translating the question into Gaelic and their reply into English’. 
He reported that ‘this hesitation would probably be mistaken by 
those unaware of the circumstances for stupidity’, but in reality 
was a minor disadvantage that could easily be overcome. The 
question of whether slowness in understanding English resulted 
from lack of intelligence, or merely the need for such mental 
translation, was to prove a long-running concern in Whitehall. 
And in knowledge of such worries, the Stornoway Registrar took 
pains to inform the Admiralty that — even if the older sections 
of Western Isles’ society were illiterate Gaelic monoglots — 
‘the youth of Lewis and Harris enjoy exceptional advantages 
in the matter of education’ and soon became fluent English 
speakers. In Whitehall, however, distance made it easy to see 
the language barrier as evidence that northern fishermen lacked 
the intelligence and aptitude to be effective seamen. This worry 
was also extended to Reservists in Welsh-speaking North Wales, 
indicating official scepticism about the value of men from the 
Celtic Fringe more broadly.®? That such attitudes were rooted 
in prejudice as much as in reality can be seen in the fact that 
many of those voicing such opinions described Shetlanders as 
Gaelic-speakers, despite Shetland having no history with the 
language. 
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However, there was also more to Admiralty scepticism than 
prejudice born of ignorance. When one official remarked to 
another that “Lewis men have turned out very badly and are 
undesirable’, he had in mind more than just their supposed 
racial characteristics. In 1898, the Admiral Superintendent of 
Naval Reserves complained that men ‘in such outlying spots 
as the Hebrides and Orkney and Shetland’ had not proved 
eager to perform their drill on board Royal Navy ships.® This 
was a new method of training, designed to make RNR men 
better acquainted with the ships they would serve aboard in 
wartime.” But to undertake such training required men from 
the far north to travel down to South Queensferry or Greenock, 
and sometimes even as far south as Portsmouth or Chatham. 
As a result, it is not surprising that most Highlanders chose to 
continue drilling locally. Their reluctance to do so was noted in 
London, where the Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves 
began to plan ‘a gradual reduction in the number of Reservists 
from northern Scotland. Arguing that ‘only benevolence 
would keep the present number’ in the region, he suggested 
that greater efforts be made to recruit men from England and 
southern Wales instead.“ This was an explicit rejection of how 
local communities in the Highlands and Islands saw the RNR: 
namely that it ought to serve not just a defence purpose, but also 
a social and economic role. This move formed part of a wider 
Admiralty effort to rethink the structure and purpose of the 
RNR, at a time when questions were increasingly being asked as 
to whether it was fit for purpose. In 1906, it was finally decided 
to scrap local training batteries altogether, and to insist that 
all reservists undertook their training afloat. This move would 
radically reshape the force, and was to have major consequences 
for the Highlands and Islands. 


Reorganisation and its Consequences, 1906-39 


The period 1906-1939 saw a significant reduction in the 
number of reservists across the UK. But despite frequent 
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complaints about the distances and hardships involved in 
travelling to training, men from the Highlands and Islands 
continued to provide the RNR with a disproportionate number 
of recruits. As the Admiralty focused more on making the 
RNR an efficient fighting reserve, the forces place within local 
communities was gradually eroded. Because individuals and 
communities continued to see RNR service through the prism 
of local economic and social needs, this created tensions in a 
previously harmonious relationship. Indeed, this period saw 
the Admiralty become even more sceptical about the military 
value of Gaelic-speaking fishermen, and less willing to make 
concessions to their interests. In highlighting the decline of the 
RNR, this period indicates the important role that the force 
had come to play in maintaining the life of crofting and fishing 
communities across the Highlands and Islands. 

With worries about German competition growing as the 
early-twentieth century progressed, naval thinkers increasingly 
bemoaned the antiquated nature of RNR drills, and the obsolete 
equipment used by reservists. William Laird Clowes, for 
instance, suggested that ‘the very existence of these ancient drill 
ships, with their obsolete guns and their second-rate staffs, is a 
daily reminder to every Royal Naval Reserve man who sees them 
that his service is underrated, if not despised, at Whitehall’. 
Clowes was concerned that, in the event of a major war, the 
Reserves would not prove equal to the duties required of them. 
This was a view shared by the First Sea Lord - Admiral Sir John 
Fisher - who complained in 1904 that the RNR was ‘the most 
expensive, futile, and absolutely unworkable and inefficient 


system of reserves ever devised by the wit of man’.”° ' 


Efficiency’ 
and ‘economy’ appear time and again in Fisher’s thoughts on the 
RNR, and he complained in particular at the bloated nature of 
the force, which had to maintain 26,000 men in order to ensure 
that 8,000 could be called up immediately on the outbreak of 
war.” As part of his efforts to improve the efficiency of the Navy, 


Fisher reorganised the Reserves in 1906. 
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Fisher’s reforms aimed both to improve the skills of individual 
reservists, and to integrate the RNR more closely with the 
workings of the wider Navy.” His major innovation was to 
abolish local batteries, and to insist that all reservists train aboard 
Royal Navy vessels. New recruits were required to undertake 
fourteen days’ training at a naval station in southern England, 
followed immediately by three months afloat. For this they 
were paid a gratuity of £5.” From then onwards, all reservists 
were required to undergo twenty-eight days’ training afloat 
every other year, for which they would be paid 1s. 4d. per day. 
Men were also paid travel expenses to and from port, including 
compensation for nights spent away from home.” The value 
of annual retainers remained the same, but the old First and 
Second Class distinctions were scrapped, and all reservists were 
eligible for a pension after long service. Training pay could be 
paid directly to a man’s family while he was away from home, 
and all married men were granted a marriage allowance during 
training equal to that already given to regular Navy ratings.” At 
the end of his service a reservist could forfeit his pension — and 
the liability for further service that came with it — in return for 
a one-off gratuity payment of £50. A married man could also 
choose to pass on his pension to his wife if he died before her.” 

From the perspective of men from the Highlands and 
Islands, the reorganised RNR possessed both advantages and 
disadvantages. On the positive side, the possibility of a pension 
or gratuity after long-service was a boon to fishermen, who 
had previously been denied such a reward. The possibility of 
passing a pension on to a widow also represented a useful form 
of insurance given the hazardous nature of life at sea. Such 
changes stemmed from consultation with local registrars, who 
were solicited for feedback on possible reforms to pensions, 
gratuities, and the minimum service age in 1900 as part of an 
attempt to understand how to make training more popular with 
the men.” However, this would appear to have been the limit 
of local consultation, with no extant material showing local 
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registrars either advising upon, or reacting to, Fisher's changes to 
the Reserves in 1906. Indeed, despite Fisher’s obsession with the 
cause of national efficiency, the letters that survive from the local 
level show registrars focusing on the day-to-day functioning of 
their units, and the wellbeing of the men under their care, rather 
than on national or imperial concerns.” 

‘The scrapping of local batteries was by far the most unpopular 
aspect of Fisher’s reforms. The Admiralty received protests about 
the loss of local batteries from across the country, and these 
indicate that Highlanders were not unique in appreciating the 
economic benefits offered by service with the Reserves. In Wales, 
for instance, the closure of the nation’s three RNR batteries 
affected over 800 men. In response, Welsh society rose as one 
to protest the issue, with David Lloyd George arguing that a 
campaign to save the batteries ‘might present the matter to the 
Admiralty as a purely Welsh case.” Welsh campaigners certainly 
saw the matter from a national perspective, with those involved 
at public meetings voicing their frustration that Welsh reservists 
were being denied privileges that were being extended to 
Scotland and Ireland. Some Welsh commentators, like Captain 
Richard Jones, also suggested that - because Wales contributed 
proportionately more merchant mariners than fishermen to the 
RNR - the nation produced better Reservists than Scotland and 
Ireland, and should therefore be accorded preferential treatment. 
Jones argued that “Welsh Naval Reservists were the finest sailors 
in the world, and the Admiralty was now giving them the cold 
shoulder, discouraging further recruiting’.*° But despite the 
national consensus in Wales, and despite Jones’ attempts to use 
the Admiralty’s own preferences for merchant mariners against 
them, this was not enough to save the Welsh batteries. Indeed, 
a delegation sent to lobby the First Sea Lord complained that 
Fisher had been so unmoved as to resemble ‘the figurehead of a 
ship, whose wooden face would not stir at anything’.*! 

Welsh society therefore saw the closure of RNR batteries as 
a national issue, but Scottish society did not coalesce around 
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the matter in the same way. In the Highlands and Islands, 
protests were overwhelmingly local in character. In Shetland, 
for instance, the Shetland Times complained about the distances 
men were forced to travel to attend training, and reported that 
‘large numbers have already dropped out of the ranks’ as a 
result.” Shetland men also complained when a system of meal 
orders was introduced in place of subsistence payments of 5s. 
per night. While not a big change, the local Registrar explained 
to the Admiralty that Shetlanders nevertheless saw this as ‘a very 
considerable margin which was looked upon as equivalent to 
pay’. Shetland reservists felt further aggrieved because they 
were often forced to travel at times that meant they arrived too 
early or too late for mealtimes at stations on route. As a result, 
men travelling to and from training could sometimes go as 
much as fifteen hours without food. The local Registrar reported 
that ‘through the treatment they receive on their journey the 
sympathies of all eligible men are being entirely alienated, and 
so far as I can see it is only a question of time before the Reserve 
Force here becomes defunct.’ 

Local protests about the new training regulations also marked 
the response in Lewis. Stornoway RNR men took the unique 
step of petitioning the Prime Minister himself to prevent the 
closure of their battery. The petitioners introduced themselves 
as ‘trained to arms and ready to fall into line at the call of the 
bugle in defence of His Most Gracious Majesty’s dominions’. 
Along with protesting the closure of the Stornoway battery, the 
men also requested help with other local issues. For instance, 
they explained that the new regulations forced pre-existing 
Second Class Reservists to retire at 35 rather than 45, with the 
result that many Lewismen would be ineligible for a pension 
or gratuity. It was, they argued, ‘contrary to the terms of our 
engagement to be thrown out of the service after having spent 
the best years of our lives there, without either a pension or a 
bonus of any kind’. 
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Far from taking a national perspective on the closure of RNR 
batteries, communities in the Highlands and Islands saw the 
matter in terms of its local significance. In this respect, the 
thetoric of the Stornoway petition bears many similarities to 
appeals made by crofters during the height of the land agitation 
twenty years earlier. Indeed, the Stornoway petition went on 
to complain about the ‘depredations of steam trawlers’ in the 
Minch, arguing that, because trawling had ruined the local line 
fishing, ‘very many of our trained men are compelled to emigrate 
to the ends of the earth’.% In another echo of the land agitation, 
the petitioners also asked for Irish legislation to be extended 
to the Highlands: in this case the provision of state-backed 
loans to help with the costs of acquiring new boats.* In all, this 
petition shows the Stornoway reservists’ remarkable willingness 
to critique the military institution in which they served, and a 
remarkable confidence that local grievances would be addressed 
by appealing directly to the centres of power. This was surely 
a legacy of the Crofters’ War, which gave communities in the 
Highlands and Islands experience of local activism and political 
lobbying.** 

While ultimately unsuccessful, the Admiralty did grant one 
concession to units in rural areas: some of the batteries furthest 
from southern England were allowed to remain open until 1910. 
This included those at Wick, Lerwick, and Stornoway, but HMS 
Briton was removed from Inverness despite local protests.* 
At this time, the Admiralty’s own figures show that batteries in 
the Highlands and Islands trained exactly 20% of the RNR’s 
total strength.” 

By the time the last batteries were closed, RNR numbers had 
declined right across the country, in line with Fisher's plans for 
a smaller but better trained force. Across the Highlands and 
Islands, the disproportionate number of men in the Reserves 
meant that this reduction in manpower was significant. In Wick, 
for example, 224 men had enrolled in the RNR in 1905.” This 
dropped to 113 in 1906, and to only 59 in 1907: a loss of just 
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under £1,000 to the local economy. In all, the Wick unit’s 
average annual enrolments for the period up to 1939 stood at 
only 76 men. This represents 2,140 total enlistments between 
1907 and 1939: not a favourable comparison to the 915 men 
on the strength in 1903 alone.” Similarly, the number of men 
enrolled at Inverness nearly halved following the reorganisation 
of 1906, falling from 661 in 1903 to 369 in 1907. Numbers 
in Shetland likewise dropped, from 1,100 men in 1906 to 429 
in 1913. It is a measure of how unattractive the new training 
arrangements were in the northern isles that the local Registrar 
reported to the Admiralty in 1912 that ‘recruiting is practically 
at a standstill.” 

The outbreak of war in 1914 saw a dramatic increase in 
reservist numbers, which rose from 17,000 men at the beginning 
to 27,000 by the end.” This included 1,500 men in the RNR’s 
‘Shetland Section’: a unique unit tasked with coastal defence 
duties in the islands.” Throughout the war reservists saw action 
across the fleet, comprising as much as three-fifths of the crew 
of the 3" Fleet, and virtually the whole manpower of the 10" 
Cruiser Sguadron.? However, because men from local units 
were scattered between different ships, the wartime experiences 
of each RNR man varied enormously. No distinctly Highland 
experience is therefore discernible. However, the loss of the 
HMS Jolaire just outside Stornoway in December 1918 bears 
poignant testimony to the huge numbers of Reservists from the 
Western Isles who saw service abroad. Over 200 drowned that 
night, with the majority being RNR men returning home from 
the war.” 

With Reservists called up during the conflict, the RNR as 
an institution became a hollow-shell. Following the war, the 
Admiralty decided to re-organise the force again before re- 
opening enrolments. A committee tasked with exploring options 
toyed with the possibility of re-establishing local training 
batteries. But despite believing that fishermen would provide 
the future backbone of the force - and that drilling locally was 
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by far this class' preferred option - the committee decided that 
the disadvantages outweighed the advantages.'" The post-war 
RNR was therefore virtually identical to the force’s pre-war 
incarnation, although the size of the force was significantly 
reduced, and retainers and drill payments were increased.'"! 
In 1922, it was also decided to disband the Shetland Section, as 
the islands were no longer perceived to be under direct threat 
of invasion.'” This decision was met by vociferous protest in 
Shetland, with both the County Council and local MP lending 
their weight to save a unit that both ‘foster(ed) local patriotism 

. and reliev(ed) unemployment’.'° But whilst local opinion 
believed the Reserves should offer greater social and economic 
benefits to its members, the Admiralty remained steadfast in 
their desire to focus solely on the RNR’s military purpose. 

If the war did not change the fundamental make-up of the 
RNR, then neither did it change the force’s relationship with 
the Highlands and Islands. Despite continuing complaints 
from the region about the distances involved in travelling to 
training, men from the region continued to provide a hugely 
disproportionate share of the RNR’s total strength. In 1924, for 
instance, Highlanders comprised 37% of national enrolments 
(158 out of 422). Although only three men had enlisted in 
Shetland that year, Stornoway contributed ninety enrolments, 
21% of the nation-wide total. A further 125 Lewismen were 
recruited in 1924, and another 208 in 1925, meaning that 
Lewis alone accounted for one quarter of all UK enrolments in 
these years. '” The pressure for places certainly did not diminish 
in the island following the reorganisations of 1906, and in 1934 
the Registrar reported that 100 men were waiting for places to 
open up." 

The disproportionate contribution made by Highland men 
to the RNR meant that the Admiralty was forced to continue 
making concessions to their interests. In recognition of the 
long journeys undertaken by men from Shetland and Lewis, 
for instance, a special payment system was instituted in 1912 
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to cover those expenses.!” In the 1920s, men from the islands 
were also granted leave to return home early from training, 
if ‘detention for the whole period would involve hardship or 
undue delay on the homeward journey’. The men’s refusal 
to travel on the Sabbath, and the fact that the last leg of the 
journeys (by steamer) was frequently delayed by bad weather 
were major factors behind this concession. 

Admiralty scepticism about the value of men from northern 
Scotland changed little across this period, however. In 1926, one 
official claimed that ‘most of the RNR men from the Hebrides, 
Shetlands etc. do not seem to have sufficient intelligence to 
become efficient either as Gunlayers or POs’.''® Three years 
later, the commanding officer at Portsmouth Naval Barracks 
complained to the Registrar General that ‘at least 25% of 
[RNR] men recruited from the remoter parts of Scotland are 
unsuitable for General Service ... moreover, owing to their poor 
mental faculties no amount of training would fit them for any 
employment on board a warship except as ammunition supply 
parties etc., where they would work under direct supervision 
and no intelligence would be required’.'”’ 

The problems caused by the language barrier continued 
to lie behind many of these complaints, with the Admiral 
Commanding Reserves arguing in 1929 that their reliance on 
Gaelic made it ‘impossible to escape the conclusion that men 
from these outlying districts do not make the most useful 
Naval Seamen’.'!? Such attitudes led the Admiralty to attempt 
to restrict the number of enrolments in northern Scotland, by 
limiting recruiting there to men who resided within 12 miles of 
the local Registrars headquarters.'!? Over the next twenty years 
this restriction was tightened or relaxed as manpower needs 
evolved. In 1924, for instance, the Registrar at Stornoway was 
prohibited from accepting more than ten applicants per month, 
because his district had already provided a quarter of the forces’ 
authorised enrolments that year. At the same time, the Inverness 
Registrar saw his 12 mile limit raised to 20 miles, in order to 
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enable recruiting from the fishing villages of Nairn and Avoch. 
Similar exceptions were made for the Wick unit, to allow for 
recruiting from Brora, Helmsdale, Golspie and Embo.'" But the 
12 mile limit in Shetland and Lewis was not relaxed until 1929, 
and even then strict limits were introduced to the number of 
men who could be enrolled each month.' And in 1933, when 
a former Admiral wrote to the Admiralty to enquire why a man 
from Aultbea - who served aboard his family yacht - had been 
rejected for service in the RNR, he was told that the recruiting 
limit had been kept in place because ‘the West Coast Scotch 
fishermen class are a bit of the bun-headed variety, talk very little 
English and do not make good members of the gun’s crew or 
assimilate instruction of a technical nature. "'S Again, therefore, 
the problems caused by language could be seen in Whitehall 
as evidence of an innate lack of intelligence within the Gaelic 
population more broadly. In all, the Admiralty seem to have 
found little value in the substantial number of men drawn from 
the Highlands and Islands, treating the region instead with a 
mixture of contempt and complacency.'!” 

Coupled with the reorganisation of the force in 1906, such 
attitudes had major consequences for families across the region. 
Although national or regional breakdowns for reservist numbers 
are hard to find after 1906, there were 5,391 men in the RNR 
in 1925.''® Extrapolating from the Highland contribution of 
20% of recruits in the early 1920s, around 1,000 Reservists 
were probably drawn from the region at this time. This number 
had almost certainly risen by 1935, as the Stornoway Registrar 
reported that there were 1,700 men on his register that year.'”” 
Regardless, after 1918 there were far fewer RNR places available 
in the region compared to the heyday of the late-nineteenth 
century. And with around 4,000 less Reservists in 1924 than 
in 1894, this represents a loss to the Highland economy of 
£24,000 a year in retainer payments alone. Unsurprisingly, 
therefore, the period from 1906 to 1939 saw sporadic appeals 
to re-establish local training batteries, and frequent requests to 
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lift recruiting restrictions in the region. In 1924, for example, 
the Admiralty received separate petitions from men in Lewis and 
from Shetland County Council, both requesting the abolition of 
the 12-mile recruiting limit.” Shetland County Council made 
particularly clear the reasons behind their request: 


‘Considering the part played by these men, many of whom 
are at present in receipt of unemployment relief, during the 
late war, the Council are of opinion that they should have the 
opportunity of enlisting in the Reserve, and their time would 
thus be more usefully employed if they were enable to train.’ 


The Lewismen’s petition was supported by the MP for Ross and 
Cromarty - Alexander MacKenzie Livingstone — who, like Weir 
and MacDonald before him, raised matter in the Commons. 
He was politely rebuffed, as too was a deputation from Shetland 
in 1938, sent to lobby the Admiralty to let the northern isles’ 
120 recruits drill at home. This was despite the Shetlanders’ 
efforts being led by both the local MP and the Lord Lieutenant 
of Orkney and Shetland. In justifying their decision, the 
Admiralty argued that they ‘could not support, from the Naval 
reserve point of view, any reserve for the Shetlands where men 
would only train there’.'”” 

Once again, one potential solution to recruiting limits was 
for Highland men to try and bypass them entirely. Many did 
so by attempting to enrol in RNR districts in other parts of 
the country, where Registrars were less aware of rules pertaining 
specifically to north-west Scotland. In 1928, for instance, nine 
men from Skye were removed from the force after having 
enrolled at Dundee the previous year to bypass restrictions on 
recruiting in their island." However, when another man from 
Skye was found to have enrolled in Middlesbrough in 1935, he 
was allowed to remain on the books because he was a merchant 
mariner. In reviewing his case the Admiralty decided to extend 
special dispensation to any other Skyemen who served on 
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foreign trade routes, in an attempt to attract more merchant 
mariners to the force. "4 

Despite this latter case, the Admiralty generally remained 
stubborn in the face of appeals from northern Scotland. By 
cutting the number of reservists they recruited from the region 
after 1906, the Admiralty deprived many Highland families 
of a vital source of additional income, particularly after 1914 
and the collapse of the Scottish herring fishing industry.'”’ 
‘The response from many Highland families was to emigrate in 
search of new opportunities in America or Canada. '*° Despite 
appealing to the Admiralty that relaxing recruiting limits might 
prevent such emigration from occurring in their districts, local 
Registrars were unable to overturn this decision.'”” It was not 
the late 1930s - when a failure to attract recruits in the face 
of international defence concerns sparked considerable panic in 
Whitehall - that the Admiralty decided to fully lift restrictions 
in the RNR’s historic heartlands. By this time, however, the 
RNR had become a pale shadow of its former self, and on the 
outbreak of war in 1939 the Admiralty struggled to find enough 


Reservists for minesweeping and anti-submarine operations. '“” 


Conclusion 

The RNR was vital to the economic life of Highland crofting 
and fishing communities in the late-nineteenth and early- 
twentieth centuries. RNR pay provided many families with 
the ability to make ends meet and was all the more important 
for being both a regular and guaranteed source of income. The 
pressure for places in RNR units in Shetland and Stornoway 
makes especially clear the economic importance of being a 
Reservist in these islands. 

It should therefore be impossible to think about the history 
of the modern Highland region without considering its 
relationship with part-time military service. If we add to the 
many thousands of Highland RNR men the many thousands 
of Highlanders who served in the Volunteers or Militia, then it 
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will be no exaggeration to suggest that between two-in-five and 
one-in-three Highland men belonged to a part-time military 
unit between 1870 and 1914.'” This helps account for the huge 
losses of men from the region in the First World War. However, 
as much as part-time military service has emerged from this 
study as vitally important, the sea itself has also emerged as 
an implicit yet essential force in shaping the destiny of many 
Highland families. This relationship can all too easily be 
overlooked by the tendency of Highland historians to focus on 
questions relating to land use and ownership. It was, however, 
as much a decline in the herring fishing as a collapse in livestock 
prices that saw so many Highlanders emigrate in the inter-war 
period.!*° To this, we can now add a dramatic reduction in the 
number of RNR places across the region, and especially in Lewis 
and Shetland. 

Lastly, if the modern history of the Highland region is 
impossible to understand without reference to part-time 
military service, then the history of the RNR is also impossible 
to understand without also understanding the history of the 
Highlands and Islands. The relationship between the RNR and 
the Highlands and Islands was a symbiotic one, where region and 
institution required the other in order to thrive. Deprived of the 
other, neither could function at full effectiveness. The Admiralty 
recognised this fact - although only begrudgingly - and the need 
to make concessions to regional interests as a result. This was 
particularly apparent in the forces’ early years, when Whitehall 
thought that the RNR’s manpower needed to remain high if the 
fleet was to be effectively manned during wartime. Although 
the need diminished following Fisher’s reorganisation of 1906, 
it nevertheless remained an issue right through to 1939. In this 
way, and despite opposition from the centre, the Highlands and 
Islands had a profound bearing on the shape and structure of 
the RNR force. The importance of being a reservist, therefore, 
could cut both ways. 
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HUNTING DINOSAURS IN THE MIDDLE 
JURASSIC OF SCOTLAND 


NEIL D. L. CLARK 
23” March 2018 


Introduction 

A single footprint of a dinosaur was first found in the Middle 
Jurassic sediment on the Isle of Skye, Scotland in 1982 (Andrews 
& Hudson 1984, Delair & Sarjeant 1985). It took another ten 
years before any further discoveries were made. A small theropod 
tibia was found in Pliensbachian (Lower Jurassic) rocks in the 
Strathaird Peninsula in the south of the Isle of Skye (Benton et 
al. 1995), and a larger sauropod limb bone in rocks of Bajocian- 
Bathonian (Middle Jurassic) in the Trotternish Peninsula of 
northern Isle of Skye (Clark et al. 1995) (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Map of the Isle of Skye showing where most of the 
dinosaur remains have been found. 
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Since then, many more discoveries of bones and tracks have 
supplemented our knowledge of Middle Jurassic dinosaurs 
in Scotland (Clark et al. 1995, 2004, 2005, Clark & Barco- 
Rodriguez 1998, Clark & Brett-Surman 2008, Clark 2018a, 
dePolo et al. 2018) and provided an opportunity to study 
dinosaurs from a period from which there is a paucity of finds 
worldwide (Clark 2012, 2018, Weishampel et al. 2004). These 
discoveries could substantially further our understanding of 
dinosaur lineages at a critical point in the evolution of many of 
the better-known groups of dinosaurs. 

Scotland is now well known worldwide for the discoveries 
of some of the major footsteps in the terrestrialisation of life 
on Earth. With the earliest known airbreathing invertebrates 
(Wilson and Anderson 2004) at 423 million years ago, to 
the earliest tetrapod vertebrates capable of walking on land 
(Smithson et al. 2012) some 348 million years ago, as well as 
some of the most beautiful preservation of an early Devonian 
(412 million-year-old) terrestrial ecosystem at Rhynie in 
Aberdeenshire (Trewin 1996). Perhaps one reason for this was 
because Scotland has been on the edge of a continent with 
plenty of tropical shallow seas and river systems for over 400 
million years from the Ordovician to the Cretaceous. 

The Middle Jurassic dinosaurs from Scotland may hold the 
key to the diversification of the many of the major groups of 
dinosaurs (Clark 2018a). These dinosaurs have been found on 
the Isle of Skye and on the Scottish mainland north of Inverness 
in rocks of Middle Jurassic age. These rocks were deposited in 
two basins; one in the west (the Hebridean Basin that extended 
along the north-west coast of Scotland from Lewis to south of 
Mull), and the other in the east (the Moray Basin that extended 
from Inverness along the coast as far as Wick and east along the 
Moray coast beyond Fraserborough) (Figure 2). 
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Pr: Bathonian 





Figure 2. Reconstruction of the geography of the United Kingdom 
during the Bathonian (about 167 million years ago) showing 

the distribution of ‘basins in which dinosaur remains have been 
discovered. 


After the splitting of the northern part of the supercontinent 
Pangaea during the early Jurassic, fingers of shallow marine 
waters extended northwards into the basins. This seaway 
occasionally receded, which allowed lagoonal and riverine 
deposits to accumulate, especially in the Bajocian (-169 million 
years ago) and Bathonian (~167 million years ago) Stages of 
the Middle Jurassic. It is amongst these sediments that most of 
the dinosaur remains have been uncovered from the Bearreraig 
Sandstone Formation to the Kilmaluag Formation (Figure 3) 


(Clark and Gavin 2016, Clark 2018b). 
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Figure 3. Vertical section through the Middle Jurassic rocks of Skye 


showing the different formations and the types of dinosaur remains 
found within. 
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Trackways, footprints and bones 
Ornithischians (herbivorous dinosaurs) 
The first footprint to be found in Scotland was a large tridactyl 
footprint from the Lealt Shale Formation at Rubha nam 
Brathairean in 1982. Originally this footprint was described as 
a theropod footprint, but later as an ornithopod footprint based 
on the rounded tips to the digit impressions. The footprint is 48 
cm in length and is preserved in a 15 cm thick dark limestone 
(Figure 3a) (Andrews & Hudson 1984, Delair & Sarjeant 
1985). Despite the footprints from the Lealt Shale and Valtos 
Sandstone Formations, no diagnosable ornithopod skeletal 
remains have been found on the Isle of Skye. 

There have, however, been discoveries of the bones of other 
ornithischians as well as potential footprints. The elbow joint of 





the ulna and radius of a thyreophoran dinosaur was discovered 
in the Bajocian Bearreraig Formation sediments at Rubha 
Sughar at Bearreraig Bay (Figure 4d). Although this was initially 
considered to be a primitive stegosaur, the lack of diagnostic 
characters left it as a primitive form within the higher taxonomic 
clade of the Thyreophora (Clark 2001a). New material from the 
same formation being studied at present is hoped to clarify the 
taxonomic representation within this clade. The discovery of a 
possible trackway in the Lealt Shale Formation has not yet been 
verified. 

Other ornithopod footprints have also been found in the 
Valtos Formation near Dùn Dearg in calcareous sandstones on 
sun cracked surfaces (Figure 4b) (Clark & Brett Surman 2008). 
Other smaller possible tridactyl ornithopod footprints were 
found as a shallow impression in the Duntulm Formation (level 
B) (Figure 4c) at An Corran near Staffin (Clark et al. 2004, 
Clark & Brett Surman 2008) and at Cairidh Ghlumaig near 
Duntulm Castle (layer 9b) (Brusatte et al. 2018). 
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Figure 4. Examples of ornithischian remains, and possible 
ornithopod footprints from the Trotternish Peninsula, Isle of Skye, 
(a) Lealt Shale Formation footprint; (b) large footprint from the 
Valtos Formation loose block on foreshore near Dun Dearg, Valtos; 
(c) Duntulm Formation level B at An Corran, near Staffin (in the 
Paul and Cathie Booth private collection, Pitlochry); (d) proximal 
part of ulna of thyreophoran from the Bearreraig Formation in 
lateral view, cast in the Hunterian. Scalebar for (a) and (b) = 10 
cm; (c) = 5 cm; (d) = 1 cm. 
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Sauropods (large herbivorous dinosaurs) 
Although sauropod bones have been known of for some time, 





tracks proved to be elusive until recently. A large number 
of eusauropod tracks were found in situ in sediments of the 
Duntulm Formation at Cairidh Ghlumaig at Duntulm Castle 
(Figure 5e) (Brusatte et al. 2018) and a single footprint was 
recorded on a loose block at Rubha nam Brathairean in rocks of 
the Valtos Formation (Clark & Gavin 2016). 

Some of the earliest bone material found from the Middle 
Jurassic of the Isle of Skye is of a primitive sauropod initially 
considered to be a cetiosaurid (Clark et al. 1995). A limb bone 
with worn distal and proximal ends was discovered in 1994 
from the Valtos Sandstone Formation near Valtos. It is unclear 
which long bone it is, but it appears to be either a partial tibia, 
or humerus (Figure 5a) (Clark et al 1995, Liston 2004). Other 
bones of primitive sauropods have been found in the vicinity 
including a rib and a caudal vertebra as well as a tooth (Figure 
5b-d) (Clark 2001b, 2004, Liston 2004, Clark & Gavin 2015). 
The tooth is spatulate and similar to the teeth of the primitive 
eusauropods but was not identified further than being from a 
basal sauropod (Figure 5b) (Clark & Gavin 2015). 

Another tooth of a primitive sauropod was found in the 
Kilmaluag Formation near to Camasunary on the Strathaird 
Peninsula. It has been suggested that this tooth may have come 
from a basal eusauropod or a basal titanosauriform due to its 
more peg-like form (Barrett 2006). 
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Figure 5. Examples of sauropod remains and tracks from the 
Trotternish Peninsula, Isle of Skye, (a) cast with interpretative 
reconstruction of sauropod limb bone from the Valtos Formation 
near Valtos cast in the Hunterian; (b) sauropod tooth from the 
Valtos Formation near Ellishadder cast in the Hunterian scale 

= Icm; (c) lateral view and; (d) ventral view of the caudal 
vertebra from the Valtos Formation found on the foreshore north 
of Ellishadder cast in the Hunterian; (e) in situ sauropod footprint 
from the Duntulm Formation at Cairidh Ghlumaig near 
Duntulm Castle. (a,c,d) and (e) to same scale, scalebar = 10 cm. 


Theropods (carnivorous dinosaurs) 


Some of the first dinosaur footprints to be found were described 
as Eubrontes (Figure 5a) and Grallator-like (Figure 5b) footprints 
in the Valtos Formation at Rubha nam Brathairean (Clark & 
Barco-Rodriguez 1998, Clark 2001b, Clark & Brett-Surman 
2008). Although Eubrontes footprints have been tentatively 
assigned to a prosauropod trackmaker, the consensus is that 
they belong to a small theropod trackmaker (Getty et al 2017). 
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Figure 6. Examples of theropod footprints from the Trotternish 
Peninsula, Isle of Skye, (a) Eubrontes-like footprint and; (b) 
Grallator-like footprint from the Valtos Formation at Rubha nam 
Brathairean; (c) large in situ footprints from the the Duntulm 
Formation at An Corran near Staffin (cast in the Hunterian; 
footprint in foreground is 53 cm long); (d) diagram and (e) 
photograph of slab with many smaller theropod footprints from the 
Kilmaluag Formation in Score Bay west of Duntulm Castle. Scale 
for (a) and (b) = 5 cm; scale for (d) and (e) = 20 cm. 


There have been many small tridactyl footprints and trackways 
described from the various formations on the Isle of Skye 
(Clark & Barco-Rodriguez 1998, Clark et al. 2005, Clark & 
Brett Surman 2008). Some appear to have been formed by 
a similar trackmaker based on morphometric analyses and 
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various measurements of the footprint proportions including 
the angle of divarication. It is possible to distinguish two 
different footprint types. One type are the Grallator/Eubrontes 
forms (Figure 6 a,b) and the other is for the larger tridactyl 
footprints of the Duntulm Formation at An Corran near 
Stafhn (Figure 6c) (Clark et al. 2004, Clark & Brett Surman 
2008). These larger footprints were found to be distinct from 
the large footprints of the Lealt Shale and Valtos Sandstone 
Formations (Clark & Brett Surman 2008). The large footprints 
at An Corran were found to be between 27 cm and 54 cm in 
length and the distinct, but smaller, footprints of the Valtos and 
Kilmaluag Formations varied from 1.8 cm and 27 cm (Clark 
& Brett Surman 2008). In the Kilmaluag Formation at Score 
Bay, an association between a small adult and smaller juvenile 
footprints of an identical type was noted on a single layer (Clark 
et al. 2005). The footprints appear mostly to be indicating a 
similar direction of movement (Figure 6 d,e). 

Larger theropod dinosaurs is evidenced by a single tridactyl 
footprint found in the Valtos Sandstone Formation with a high 
divarication angle of over 105° and an impression length of over 
100 cm. This is indicative of larger theropods in the Middle 
Jurassic of the Isle of Skye for which no osteological remains are 
yet known (Figure 7 a,b). 
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Figure 7. Large theropod footprint from the the Valtos Sandstone 
Formation near Dun Dearg, near Staffin, Trotternish Peninsula, 
Isle of Skye, (a) field photograph (not collected from the Dun 
Dearg rockfall); (b) diagramatic interpretation of footprint. Scale 
card = 13 cm. 


Few theropod remains have been found from the Middle 
Jurassic sediments of the Isle of Skye. A single tooth (Figure 
8 a,b) and a caudal vertebra (Figure 8c) were both found from 
sediments of the Valtos Sandstone Formation on the foreshore 
near to Staffin. The caudal vertebra appears superficially 
like vertebrae of coelophysoids, but a detailed analysis of the 
bone suggests that it is more likely a primitive coelurosaurian 
theropod (Brusatte & Clark 2015). 

The tooth may have belonged to a small bodied theropod 
similar in size to that which left the vertebra. Analysis of 
the tooth suggests that it may be from a dromaeosaurid or a 
primitive tyrannosauroid (Brusatte & Clark 2015). If it is a 
dromaeosaurid, then it will be one of the oldest examples of 
this group known, although it has been shown that this group 
probably first evolved during the Middle Jurassic (Brusatte & 
Clark 2015). It is also possible that the tooth was from a juvenile 
of a larger theropod such as Megalosaurus (Brusatte & Clark 
2015). Larger theropods are indicated by the large footprints 
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from the Duntulm Formation at An Corran (Clark et al. 2004, 
Brusatte & Clark 2015). 

Further new evidence has come to light on the variety of 
theropod dinosaurs that oncc lived on the Isle of Skye in the form 
of teeth (Young et al. 2019). These may belong to several forms 
of basal avetheropods (such as ceratosaurs, megalosauroids, or 
allosauroids) (Young et al. 2019). 


Discussion 

The Middle Jurassic saw the early development of many groups 
of dinosaurs. Although the major branches of dinosaurs, such as 
the Neornithischia, the Thyreophora, the Heterodontosauridae, 
the Sauropodomorpha and the Neotheropoda, had evolved in 
the Triassic and Early Jurassic, many of the major suborders 
appear in the Middle Jurassic. The Middle Jurassic is thought 
to be when the Europoda split into the Stegosauria and 
the Ankylosauria; the Iguanodontia evolve at this time; the 
Dromaeosauroidea and the Tyranosauroidea as well; and the 
Eusauropoda have developed by the Lower Jurassic with the 
Neosauropoda and the Titanosauriformes evolving in the 
Middle Jurassic (Clark 2018b). 

There are a few localities worldwide from which a diverse 
dinosaur fauna has been obtained. The English Middle Jurassic 
has produced a few bones of sauropod and theropod and is the 
geographically closest region to Scotland during the Middle 
Jurassic for comparative study (Naish et al. 2007, Benson et al. 
2008, Manning et al. 2015, Clark 2018a, Romano et al. 2018). 
The rest of Europe has several mostly fragmentary remains 
including basal megalosauroids, coelurosaurs, stegosaurs, 
ankylosaurs and basal ornithopods. The Chinese Bathonian 
fauna is probably the best known with stegosaurs, basal 
cerapodan ornithischians, theropods and sauropods (Peng et al. 
2005). The Bajocian of Australia has a few fragmentary bones 
of theropod and sauropod (Long et al. 1998). Morocco and 
Algeria have had several sauropods described from the Middle 
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Jurassic rocks there (Montbarron et al. 1999, Mahammed et 
al. 2005). In Madagascar, sauropods and teeth of theropods of 
Middle Jurassic age have been found in the Isalo III Formation 
(Buffetaut 2005). There are several localities in North and South 
America where Middle Jurassic sediments contain dinosaur 
tracks, however no dinosaur bones of this age have yet been 
found in North America [8]. The finds in South America are 
mostly isolated remains although the fauna from the Canadón 
Asfalto Formation of the Chubut Province of Argentina is 
second only to the Shaximiao Formation fauna of China 
(Rauhut 2003, 2005). 





(a) 


Figure 8. Theropod remains from the Valtos Sandstone Formation 
Isle of Skye, (a) tooth and; (b) expanded view of denticles scale = I 


mm; (c) caudal vertebra, scale = 1 cm. 


The lack of Middle Jurassic dinosaur faunas worldwide makes 
the fauna being uncovered in Scotland of great importance 
to our understanding of the development of several groups of 
dinosaurs. The material already discovered on the Isle of Skye 
provides tantalising glimpses of the potential of future collecting 
and study in the Inner Hebrides of Scotland. 
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In addition 

Immediately after giving a talk at the Gaelic Society of Inverness 
in March 2018, I had the opportunity to visit the Jurassic 
rocks north of Inverness and discovered yet more evidence of 
dinosaurs in Scotland. Although the precise relative age of the 
footprints from what might be the Brora Coal Formation is not 
clear at this point in time, it is clear that there were dinosaurs 


of a similar age to those on the Isle of Skye in the Moray Firth 
Basin (Figure 2) during the Middle Jurassic. These footprints 
include a set of sauropod footprints that are similar to some 
of those found at Cairidh Ghlumaig on the Isle of Skye. Little 
more can be said of them at the moment, other than they exist 
(Figure 9). 





Figure 9. One of the sauropod footprints found north of Inverness 
in 2018. The GPS is 14.5cm long for scale. 
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THE ERISKAY DIARY OF 
FATHER ALLAN MACDONALD 


ALASDAIR ROBERTS 
14” September 2018 


Father Allan MacDonald’s Eriskay diary was kept for a short 
but significant period between 1 September 1897 and 30 June 
of the following year. The original hand-written version has 
been held at Canna House for more than sixty years.' A carbon 
copy of typescript work in progress was taken to St Cumin’s 
Church, Morar, by the Rev. John MacNeill (1933-93). He was 
a Barra man whose Highland experience took in Eriskay and 
Morar, where he died of a heart attack. This typed version, 
borrowed from the archive assembled by John Lorne Campbell 
of Canna, remained in the Morar clergy-house and was scanned 
by Optical Character Recognition so that notes and references 
could be added. 

As the title page shows the “Hebridean Diary’ was ‘edited, 
and where in Gaelic, translated’ by J. L. Campbell. Along with 
his wife Margaret Fay Shaw, John Lorne Campbell lived at 
Canna House on the island they had purchased.’ The typing 
was done by Campbell’s secretary Sheila Lockett.’ She left spaces 
for words (mainly Gaelic) unclear to her which were added in 
ink on the typescript by JLC. He also provided footnotes to 
translate Gaelic words and phrases and to explain other entries 
of a general nature. The final version of the diary ends with an 
index of topics related to numbered pages.” 

Allan MacDonald’s pre-diary life in relation to Gaelic 
follows here by way of introduction.’ His father came from 
Braelochaber near Roybridge and his mother was a MacPherson 
from Badenoch. However he grew up in an English-speaking 
environment (a coaching inn which became a hotel) at Fort 
William.® Allan MacDonald started to take a focused interest 
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in Gaelic at the junior seminary of Blairs College outside 
Aberdeen.’ At the Royal Scots College Valladolid in Spain, 
writing under various names, he was the main contributor to a 
Gaelic magazine produced by Highland students. He finished 
the course of study before reaching the canonical age of twenty- 
three for ordination. That ceremony took place in Glasgow, and 
was followed by two years with Bishop Angus MacDonald at 
Oban.’ 


Priest in the Hebrides 

During ten years in charge of Daliburgh or Dalibrog, South 
Uist, Fr Allan came to be described - at six foot three - as the 
‘high priest’.'° His Valladolid friend John Mackintosh was 
known, on account of horseback journeys from the chapel- 
house at Bornish, as Sagart Mér nan Each. Father Allan walked. 
His 2,300 souls (including children) were scattered over forty 
square miles which included the island of Eriskay. Father Allan’s 
first years in the Outer Hebrides followed hard upon the Napier 
Commission’s visitation of crofting counties.'’ There was work 
to be done over security of tenure. 

In October 1891 Sheriff Brand held a court for Eriskay tenants 
at North Bay in Barra on behalf of the Crofters Commission. 
Evicted from Eoligary in Barra, they had struggled to survive on 
the island of Hellisay before taking up land on the bare island 
of Eriskay. The island was recognised as one of the poorest and 
most congested on Lady Gordon Cathcart’s Long Island estates 
with seventy families occupying sub-divided crofts. As their legal 
representative told the court, ‘the land of Eriskay was exhausted, 
and the people had to buy in provender for their stock. They 
were dependent on fishing for their livelihood." Very little rent 
had been paid in fifteen years. 

A separate issue lay in persuading those in local power 
that Catholic families might have Catholic teachers for their 
children. Clergy were important as leaders. In the words of Fr 
Michael MacDonald, responsible for Ardkenneth and Bornish 
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in our day, ‘one of the things which may have influenced the 
priests at that time was simply that they had no relations on the 
islands who could have been got at by the factor or others. 'í 
By the end of his time there Fr Allan had uscd his literary 
skill to create a Gaelic hymnal.’ That brought religion to 
life beyond the mystery of Latin mass. The Gaelic hymnal 
was praised by George Henderson writing to the folklorist 


Alexander Carmichael: 


‘Father Allan’s is much to be praised and is of the greatest interest 
to me, especially as I know how some of the contents arose; the 
translations from the Latin, the metres are very pleasing and I 
feel quite proud of it. Some day I shall pen some remarks about 
it. The phraseology is very pleasing at times, and very beautiful. 
While it serves a certain purpose to send it out as a compilation 
is rather misleading. How interesting it would be to have 
introduction about some of the authors of the renderings. The 
cover is too meagre and lacks the dignity of it. May good Father 


Allan be long spared; I look on him as a brother.’ '° 


The move to Eriskay had been considered for several years 
by Bishop Angus MacDonald: “The Rev. Allan Macdonald, 
besides his mission of Dalibrog, S. Uist, numbering above 1500 
Catholics, has charge also of an outlying Station, the Island of 
Eriskay ... and such occasional attendance as he is able to give 
... A House for a resident Priest is in the first instance needed. '7 
The work was done in 1891, as reported by the teacher from 
Garrynamonie in South Uist. Frederick Rea was impressed by 
fishermen ‘making cement from burnt shells and sand, using 
balks of wood from the cargoes of timber ships thrown on 
the sea from wrecked or distressed vessels.’ When they went 
together Fr Allan was able to climb a cliff to where ‘stones and 
boulders, placed in position for walls or lying near, were ready 
to be dressed. 
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Queried as to the exposed site, the priest ‘drew himself to his 
full height, raised his arms, and exclaimed: “What could be 
grander? Exposed to the four winds of heaven!”’'* Winter was 
different: “The windows at the back of the house were plastered 
with mud raised by last night’s storm ... There is a blowdown 
this morning, and a nice covering of ashes all over the room in 
consequence. The smoke is tolerable, but this ash dust must be 
something like the fine sand spray of the Sahara.’!? Even the 
collection of rain water was affected: “The water in the cask to- 
day had a brackish taste owing to the fine sea spray borne along 
by the gale.” 


Eriskay epidemic 

The diary’s opening months require reference to events of the 
previous year. Dr Ogilvie Grant, Inverness-shire Medical Officer 
of Health, reported on Eriskay in 1896: 


‘It was visited by a severe and mysterious epidemic. Hardly a 
single person out of the whole population of 460 escaped. It 
appeared first of all about the beginning of March and attacked 
a few individuals. In April Eriskay fishermen had to leave their 
fishing grounds and return home, and about 100 people soon 
became affected. The disease continued to spread until nearly 
all the inhabitants were affected, and in four months there were 
in all 19 deaths ... I received from the Rev. Allan Macdonald 
an account of the alarming state of matters and at once 
communicated with the District Clerk and made arrangements 
to visit Eriskay without delay. When I arrived at Lochboisdale 
I found the disease had spread to South Uist ... Although 
the disease at first had been influenza, owing, perhaps, to the 
weakened state of many of the people, typhoid fever had been 
developed.” 


Various medical men were involved. The apparently 
unqualified Drs Cameron and Scobie succeeded one another 
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during the first four months of the outbreak, with Fr Allan 
accompanying them to Eriskay homes.” Dr Duncan Fletcher 
who followed on shared the Parish Council’s view that there 
was no epidemic.? A Dr Lamont succeeded him on 10 
August 1897: 


“He was an absolute stranger to the parish, and to the people 
and their habits. He got no instructions, information, or 
guidance from the Parish Council or Inspector as to the health 
or condition of the people or paupers, or any specific duties he 
was expected to take, in face of this notorious and fatal epidemic 
at Eriskay. He was on duty practically night and day, in frequent 
storms and rains, over moors and across dangerous fords all over 
the parish, from the Island of Eriskay in the south to the Island 
of Benbecula in the North — 38 miles apart.’ 


The Council became dissatisfied with Lamont’s work as a 
doctor, but Sheriff George Campbell from North Uist found 
him blameless after an inquiry into Council officials.” It is 
important to realise that Fr Allan, himself a victim of chronic 
ill health, came to diary-writing after months of wearisome 
care for the sick of Eriskay. There was to be more comment on 
health issues in the post-epidemic period of the diary and press 
disputes followed. 


The influence of George Rigg 

Father George Rigg replaced Allan MacDonald at Daliburgh 
when the latter collapsed into illness.” George Rigg (1860-97) 
was the great-nephew of Bishop George Rigg (1814-87) who 
took charge of the new diocese of Dunkeld, based at Dundee, 
in 1878. Born on his father’s farm of Coll north of Stornoway, 
Rigg grew up at Drimnin in Morvern.” He was educated in 
French seminaries at Douay, Issy and St Sulpice (both Paris) and 
his first mission before Daliburgh was Inverie on the mainland 
at Knoydart.”* The two men were about the same age and Fr 
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Allan was devastated when his friend died after ministering to 
the sick in a typhoid epidemic.” Traumatised, he began the 
diary in order to clarify his own role as a priest. Fr Rigg’s diary 
and religious notes provided a model of self-reflection.*” 

The unfamiliar project began: ‘I have a notion of starting to 
keep a diary, though it is practically a foregone conclusion that it 
wont be kept up long. I am too impulsive and inconstant.”*! But 
at the start of October he wrote: ‘So I have actually managed 
to keep a diary for a whole month! The A.U. rules I have stuck 
to fairly well.” The Apostolic Union of Secular Priests (which 
had seventeenth-century German origins) was re-founded in 
1862 under the leadership of Abbé Pierre-Francois Lebeurier.*’ 
Pope Leo XIII gave it a public blessing. His successor, Pius X, 
praised the support he personally had had from the rules when 
he followed on at the Vatican in 1903. Aimed at addressing the 
solitude of parish clergy, they required daily writing in a form 
of spiritual diary. By Fr Allan’s time the Apostolic Union had 
spread to many countries from its base in France. 

In this Allan MacDonald was influenced by the French- 
educated George Rigg. That influence seems to have been 
brought directly to bear soon after he replaced Fr Allan at 
Daliburgh: “One year only I look back to with less regret than 
to any other - a year in which I lived by the Rules of the Society 
of Priests called the Apostolic Union. Rule and discipline are 
necessary for such a wayward disposition as mine ... Poor Fr. 
Riggs holy life and death and his notes have set me to think 
once more seriously of the responsibilities of my vocation and 
the indispensability of sanctity for fulfilling its obligations.’** At 
a symposium on Father Allan MacDonald held at Eriskay School 
in July 2009 Fr Michael MacDonald read a paper (drawing on 
the diary) entitled “The Priestly Life of Fr Allan MacDonald, 
1859-1905: “Striving for Improvement”. Striving was stressful, 
as appears from the early months of his record-keeping. What 
follows here, however, is more concerned with the public aspects 
of clergy life, together with the revival of a dedicated researcher’s 
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interest in folklore. It is also about the social life of a Hebridean 
community in transition. 


Action against sickness 

The first transition concerned action taken to improve the 
island’s health and hygiene: ‘Visited Village families to call for 
Doctors annual salary of 3/- per family, and also the families in 
Ru Ban west of the School. Received 21/-. They were all willing 
and no wonder after the experience of sickness and mortality we 
have had this spring and summer.” On the Sunday following 
“The congregation better to-day. They are becoming reassured 
after the epidemic ... Spoke about removal of ash heaps. 
Cleanliness one of the greatest pleasures in life tho’ entailing 
trouble a little.” Four days later there was a visitation: ‘Dr and 
Inspector of Poor and Sanitary Officer and Collector of Rates 
all across.” Dr dined here and said he had sent report of Eriskay 
epidemic to Dr Grant.** He suspects we had both typhus 
and typhoid.” 

Thanks to his experience in the plague year, Fr Allan was able 
to act as a physician for the family of Malcolm McKinnon in 
the baile: “Found Johnnie up but temp. at 103 and ordered 
him back to bed.’ A fortnight passed: ‘Heard that Malcolm 
McKinnon Village himself was ill. All his family but the girl 
who is out of the house have been ill with the typhoid already. 
His attack of gastro-enteritis in summer may have staved off 
an attack till now. Called to see him about 6 p.m. Temperature 
103.4. He complains of no pain but a little in the shoulders 
and an occasional flash of pain in forehead. He vomited a great 
quantify of green matter on Saturday.“ Father Allan returned 
the following day: “Temp. 101. Tongue fouler and dryer and 
rougher ... He talks of getting up to-morrow to mend nets if he 
be no worse and promises not to go outside. I advised him to 
stay in bed till I should see him to-morrow.’ On the last day 
of the month Dr Lamont crossed to Eriskay and ‘pronounced 
Malc. McKinnon’s case typhoid like the rest ... The fever has been 
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in the house since June. In his children’s case it was supposed 
by Dr. Fletcher at first to have been bronchitis.’ Four days 
later medical attention was exchanged for religious: ‘Sick call 
to Malcolm McKinnon Village. I gave him the last Sacraments. 
He is in a precarious state. I hope he recovers, poor fellow.’ 
MacKinnon did recover in what turned out to be the last case 
of Eriskay fever.” 

Behind the immediate concerns over sickness lay centuries-old 
customs of housing for families and shelter for stock. Ronald 
Laing as sanitary officer was directed ‘to Coilleag and Harbour, 
where houses were actually sheltered by the colossal proportions 
of their annually increasing, and irremovable dunghills. One of 
these heaps was the chief playground of the numerous offspring 
dwelling in the house nestling behind it.“ Later, after passing 
through Baile, he wrote: ‘Horrified by the amount of stercus 
humanorum in close proximity to the houses. Remonstrated 
with one fair barbarian on the nuisance. When are we to see a 
little plot of flowers at the side of the doors instead? The climate 
partly and the liberty of the cattle militate a little against the 
introduction of such an amenity but not nearly so much as the 
native conservatism. “7 

Polluted water concerned authority more than it did the 
people: ‘Found well at Post Office which was condemned by 
analyst and Sanitary Officer beautifully reopened. I closed it as 
beautifully. If it be re-opened I'll report to Medical Officer of 
County and ask him to send Policeman to make enquiries... The 
people really don’t believe that fever may have any connexion 
with water. As to the quality of the water he uses for a beverage 
the Islander is not particular. “Js math gach fliuch air a phathadh” 
is his proverb.“ But changes were coming: ‘Called to see the 
improvements in Norman Meclntyre’s house. It is pleasant to see 
one man falling into line. It means the banishment for ever of 
the cattle arrangement ... He asked me about what I thought the 
best site for a byre, and I pointed out a spot where the byre and 
dungheap would not be too conspicuous and from whence there 
was no danger of sewage filtering towards dwelling house. “? 
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Despite his sanitary concerns this folklore-collecting priest 
still admired the old way of house construction: 'Saw Donald 
McKinnon going for men to roof his house. There was not a 
stick up then. The couples were all ready on the ground however. 
At 12 noon the couples were up and the walls were being fixed 
up. By 2.30 the house was covered with the turf sods. Smart 
work for a house of 30 feet long, all in four and a half hours. ?? 
According to one islander, “Houses built before the turn of 
the century were only put up with stones found around the 
seashore. The house where I was born at Haun, which is still 
standing today, would be one of the first thatched houses where 
no beasts were domiciled.’! 


Fishing the way forward 

Father Allan was kept busy with public affairs: ‘Drew up statement 
for County Council so as to secure Boatslip or something out 
of the Government grants.’ This was to develop the harbour at 
Haun. The diary is full of this project which involved bringing 
across a civil engineer called Brenan at a cost of £10. Father 
Allan used his preaching to encourage local support: “Hit off 
the sneaks who would be unwilling to contribute to the general 
good in securing the pier at Haun, and then would sneak round 
the contractors for a job afterwards. Called them “sliogairean 
grannda” [dirty cheats] which tickled them so much they burst 
out laughing.” The result exceeded his hopes “The collectors 
turned up at 9 p.m. Result £10: 3/-. Vivat Eriskainl!! I feel 
proud of them - in 24 hours. Poor people, it shows that they 
are willing to pay for even the prospect of securing money- 
earning hard work.” Four days later “Mr. Brenan C. E. took 
the levels and measurements for the proposed breakwater and 
slip at Haun at Sgeir na h-Acairseid about 70 yds. into the bay. 
There was a great concourse of interested spectators. The tide 
was very low and the weather favourable. It will be a big work 
and I do hope it goes on. It will make the Haun quite a model 
boat shelter.’ 
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There was less support from those at distance. Angus Edward 
MacInnes again: “They wanted a breakwater in the Haun ... This 
was a place where it took you all your time to keep a dinghy 
afloat in winter, and was so tidal that after a few feet of ebb you 
were trapped for the duration of that tide. The breakwater they 
wanted for the Haun would not have made sense.’ 

But MacInnes recognised loss as well as gain in the new 
harbour at Acairsaid Mhór: ‘It was a lovely sight to see the boats 
in Haun Bay during the summer, but as it was very exposed here 
the boats had to be moved to the harbour at the south east end 
of the island for the winter ... It was hard work on Saturdays 
carrying home wet, torn nets to have them mended.’ The 
harbour is now more easily accessible to all island fishermen, 
although Fr Allan joked at the time “We had a good road once, 
but the hens scratched it up.” No help was forthcoming from 
the estate: ‘Lady Cathcart or her factor rather won't hear of 
doing anything to help on Eriskay breakwater after his first 
enthusiasm.’ 

Father Allan ‘blessed the new and largest boat and sailed by 
it to Polacharra.’” Eriskay was already reputed ‘the best fishing 
station for cod, ling. Eleven Irish wherries and two Argyllshire 
boats fished here in April and had 25,000 fish. The natives 
fished also and had 6,000 fish. Fish sold unsalted at 6d each!!!’ 
However living conditions were still precarious for the Gael: 
‘Read that the prospects in Ireland for the poor this winter 
seemed worse than ever they were from “47. It is to be hoped 
that the potatoes will not be a failure here. If the fishing at the 
Lochs prove fairly successful they will be able to pull thro’ the 
winter and spring. ®' Shoals of herring entered the Skye lochs, 
with Loch Bracadale favoured by Eriskay boats, and those of 
Nevis and Hourn on the mainland. ‘For some families the 
coming winter threatens much poverty and starvation, and 
possible illness owing to these causes. Typhus is only too likely 
to revive under such circumstances. “2 
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Preaching and Gaelic 

The month of October ended with the feast of All Saints and 
was one of more frequent worship. Father Allan took preaching 
seriously in the island’s chapel: “There was the utmost quiet 
and devotion during the Mass, after which the people trooped 
out. While the priest was removing his vestments a number of 
men came in bearing planks which they rested on rocks ranged 
round the walls. The congregation then returned and sat round 
on these while some stood during the time the priest delivered a 
sermon in Gaelic.’ His preparation featured in the diary: ‘Gave 
half an hour to studying for a sermon, Bp. Hay on pride.’ 
Into October: 'Evg. Devotions. Instruction on purgatory. Bp. 
Hay. Attendance about 40. The fear of infection, saithe fishing 
and harvest work account for the meagre congregation.’ 
But he became dissatisfied with his preaching: “Made two or 
three attempts to arrange my thoughts for this instruction, 
but I could not do more than bring together a few chaotic 
ideas.“ His thoughts turned instead to the heritage of Gaelic 
story-telling: 


“Could I devise a Tale of the kind that would fix even one useful 
idea indelibly on their minds I might compose one such, but I 
doubt if I could make it interesting enough or classical enough 
to take with them. The old Catechist the short-winded dancing 
master McLachlan whose religious influence in the country 
probably equaled if it did not surpass that of any priest in the 
district was a philosopher to adopt this plan, and he flooded the 
country with tales religious and secular. He did not speak Gaelic 


elegantly either nor classically.’ %7 


Ewen MacLachlan came from a Morar family. Despite being 
short-winded he could extinguish candles half-way up the 
wall with his heel while dancing. He studied at the Highland 


District seminary on Lismore but could not be a priest because 
of disfigured hands or arms. 
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Gaelic written and spoken 

‘The priest’s interest in Gaelic words and phrases was reviving: 
“The Autumn Equinox I heard old Norman McIntyre call 
“Dalu duldachd na bliadhna”. Possibly “duldachd” at one time 
meant the equinox, though now used generally for wintry wild 
weather? A tall weed with strong stem and greyish leaves not 
unlike hemlock leaves in shape and size is called “Cralusg”. I 
expected it to be Craglus but the old man said again distinctly 
“Cralusg” or Cralasg like asg in teagasg. Fadar a bhith or eadar-a- 
mbeith for perhaps Eadar da mheidhe on the balance. The phrase 
in full is Fadar a bhith as dorus, “Half-way in and half-way out 
of the door”. “é, Six weeks later he was ready for more: “Have 
not set to my Folk Lore or Philology yet since June. The fever 
kept me engaged then and the Oct. devotions since. Now I am 
free. 

The township of Coilleag near the southern end of Eriskay’s 
beach was a productive source: “Got Gaelic names for several 
plants from Cairistiona Chailein. Wrote the plant names in 
note-book all but one called “Brég-an-eich”. Is it the “colts 
foot” in English?” As December drew in Fr Allan ‘went as far 
as Coilleag and arranged with young Donald McInnes to come 
in the evening and give me some Tales. He came and I took 
down the Tale of the Grey Goat and The Sword of Light.” After 
another talk with the mother he ‘got interesting anecdotes from 
her and wrote them down in my notebook when I returned. If 
I were to get as much as that every day the sixth book would be 
full before Easter yet. 7 Gaelic words and phrases also came to 
the priest. When women were warping wool in his house they 
explained the technical vocabulary, as with the entangling of 
threads which was caisreagan.”° 

Satisfying though he found these local exchanges, the scholar 
in him valued contacts with a wider world. One was the Rev. 
Patrick Shaffray, appointed to supply duty at Daliburgh.”4 The 
two priests met on both sides of the Sound. Shaffray came from 
assisting at Oban and had been offered the charge of Laggan 
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in the Glengarry district: ‘Recommended it to him as a step 
to permanency as preferable to Choir-Service in Oban.’” 
‘Discussed Irish and Highland Folk Lore. Compared religious 
feeling. Reveried on the amount of Catholic sentiment that was 
lost by the Irish in losing their Gaelic in which long ago their 
everyday little prayers fitting in with each little daily circumstance 
must have been handed down, and we both felt astonished that 
they yet retained so much of this all-day devotion, and could 
not fail to acknowledge that it was little wonder that Ireland 
was the Island of Saints, before the revolution in their language 
occurred.” 

Father Allan was interested in Irish comparisons: 'Read 
a Gaelic Tale reproduced and modernised somewhat by Fr. 
O'Growney.” Could follow it fairly well. A story after St. 
Brendan's voyage in Scotch Gaelic would be a useful pastime 
perhaps. One could work some instruction into it.“ Another 
influence came to him from Germany by way of local Gaelic: 
“Wrote down in English the Tale of the Three Golden Hairs 
out of the Giant’s Head.” Young Donald McInnes gave me the 
story last night. I must get another Tale or two tonight before 
allowing Donald home.’ Finally he wrote: ‘I am going to try to 
put a tale together. ® 

Father Allan was highly literate in the classical language but 
felt himself lacking the ease of a native-speaker: ‘I wish I had the 
style and fluency of the ordinary Sgialaiche.’*! Conscious that 
his written Gaelic had weakened, he set out to keep the March 
diary in that language. The first day ends: 

It is a year, or two, or three, or four perhaps since I tried to 
compose even a single verse of a hymn in Gaelic. No wonder 
it is pretty rusty for that. But how I envy the people who can 
speak fluent well-pronounced Gaelic, as fluently and as sweetly 
as the singing lark, and as sweet as the honey which the buzzing 
bee sucks from the flower blossoms in autumn! I can’t. In spite 
of diligence, youthful practice is better. That is where I lost - 
brought up in a village half Lowland and half Highland, without 
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as much as the Paternoster itself (in Gaelic) without speaking of 
any Gaelic schooling, but confined from dawn till dusk in an 
English school - in a Latin and Greek school if you like.” 

He concluded that his ‘Gaelic will always have the harsh 
stammering unpleasant accent of the English speaker which a 
tongue-tied, limping, stiff-worded English education has left in 
my head. 5? 

After putting together some 750 words on the second day he 
ended: “How I have let my pen run on. Prattlesomeness is part 
of my nature, in English and in Gaelic, but I am going off the 
rails altogether when attempting to write down this diary in 
Gaelic.’ Confirmation of Fr Allan as an eager communicator 
comes from his last house-guest: ‘My notes of his fireside talk 
were rough enough. Never one could say more to the minute 
than he, nor did he like stopping for me to catch up. “? 


Letters and loneliness 

Although his mood lightened as the months turned from winter 
to spring, poor health experienced as dyspepsia increased his 
feelings of wretchedness: ‘Surely some letters will come to- 
morrow - weather permitting. What a hankering after human 
consolation and what an easily upset temperament I have got. “é 
The Thursday post boat started to make a second crossing from 
Polacharra: ‘Heard that we are to have two posts per week, 
the extra post we asked for instead of the free delivery which 
would have been no boon ...as it would deprive people of the 
pleasurable sensation of meeting with all the latest information 
simultaneously on the letter day by going to the Post Office and 
seeing everybody who got a letter.’*” 

He returned to this in February: ‘Astonished at the want of 
letters! How completely left alone I am. A good cure for vanity 
- to know that no human being cares for you to the extent of 
sending you a letter.’ Again, at fanciful length: 
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‘I sometimes feel that there is a profundity in the tossing about 
of a friend’s written thoughts from post office to post office, 
from train to steamboat - a feeling that in it all is rudeness to 
your friend - but the rudest of all is to think and feel that the 
sweet emanations of your friend’s soul are imprisoned for a long 
dreary week with cords around them in the stifling atmosphere 
of a whisky saturated cupboard of a cheerless public house, 
while panting to be let free, and you are left to groan and pine 
at the brutality to which your friend’s dearest pant has been 
submitted while you are unable to force his relief from a hard- 


hearted tyrant of a Postmaster General.” °° 


Carmichael and Henderson 

One correspondent who kept Fr Allan in contact with Gaelic- and 
folklore-collecting was Alexander Carmichael: “Disappointed 
once more in letters. Only one from Mr. Carmichael who is in 
the throes of publishing his Or and Ob.® I am sorry I can do little 
to help him as my M.S. are with Miss Freer.” The two men had 
been in correspondence for five years, an early letter showing 
Carmichael’s unfamiliarity with forms of clergy address: ‘Rev. 
Dear Mr Macdonald.”! The Edinburgh-based collector rarely 
wrote to his most fruitful source in the Gaidhealtachd without 
requesting information, Fr Allan being ‘on the spot and among 
the people.” In March the priest wrote: ‘I got no interesting 
letters except one from Carmichael.” It was very short at 170 
words (including a postscript) but contained ten queries. There 
were two about the plants méthan and mungan. Contacts in 
Benbecula and Mingulay had suggested pearlwort for both.” 
The afternoon post in Edinburgh led to a second postscript: 


Your enclosure is to hand. What a hard-hearted man you must 
be when you could refrain from enclosing me a letter. It is most 
aggravating to see your hand and to find nothing within but a 
bit of grass! Many thanks for the Mungan? I think you are of 
my way of thinking that mungan and mothan are two different 
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names for the same plant? I am inclined to think that the one 
is a corruption of the other and that mungan is so named after 
(St) Munn, Mungo. Put me right please if I am wrong. Mr 
Henderson and I would greatly delight in making a creach on 
95 


you. We often do in fancy. 


George Henderson met Fr Allan as an Edinburgh University 
student collecting Gaelic lore in South Uist. He remembered 
the priest with great affection: ‘His many-sided virtues it would 
be impossible to praise too highly, or the aptness of his mind for 
story, for fun, for wit. After the Hebrides, Henderson went 
on a travelling scholarship to Vienna where he graduated PhD. 
In 1896 he moved on to Jesus College, Oxford, and it was his 
DLitt graduation there which prevented a creach or raid on Fr 
Allan’s hospitality. Carmichael apologised for both: ‘He goes to 
Oxford in April while I am tied to the Hymns.” 

In December Henderson had been the focus of postal gloom: 
“The letters have not yet come from Polacharra ... I wonder if 
Henderson has written. I wish he were here. He would make 
the time fly pleasantly.’ A token of friendship reached Eriskay 
in time for the festive season: “Letter and Xmas cake from Dr. 
Henderson. He has not been very well. He speaks of crossing. 
I wish he were here now.’ At the end of January Fr Allan 
indicated a desire for extended study: ‘Intend to philologise 
to-day for a while. McBain’s dictionary to be the basis. I wish 
Dr. Henderson were out with me. We could amuse ourselves 
for two or three weeks discussing Gaelic.” As an alternative 
he ‘Read some 60 pages of Rob Donn and noted down words 
and phrases. His vocabulary is extensive and probably his verses 
are the best-filled store of Northem Gaelic. How people write 
Gaelic dictionaries and ignore the standard literature!’!°° After 
a week he turned critic: “His subjects are often enough coarse 
and treated coarsely. His reputation is greater than his merits.’!°! 

Other outside connections brought encouragement: “Wrote 
letters to Secretary and Convener of Viking Club accepting 
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the honour of Heraths Umbothsman, and to the latter my 
subscription as member of 10/-. Wrote also to Macalister 
Treasurer of Irish Texts Society subscribing 5/- to their Editing 
fund and applying for membership.’ On the same day he 
ordered Reliquiae Celticae.'°? When it arrived he ‘Revelled in 
the Reliquiae all day and expect to revel in it many a day and 
month yet if I live." There was more: “To-day I got the Stories 
of the Earl of Islay’s son and they will keep me occupied for a 
while. ! Then ‘I have been reading J. F Campbell’s Foreword 
in his first book of stories. What a large number of Gaelic stories 
he has written down - 200 in Gaelic and 200 more translated 
into English." In summer, finally, Fr Allan had ‘Henderson’s 
Leabhar nan Gleann to hand. An interesting collection - pity 
the printers mangled words so much. '?” Eriskay’s pastor had 
contributed about fourteen old songs, and the compiler 
acknowledged ‘the goodness of my dear friend, the Rev. Allan 
Macdonald, a worthy scion of the House of Keppoch. !°° 


Ada Goodrich Freer 
Father Allans most regular correspondent had difficulty 
deciphering what Fr Allan sent her: “Entered all the folklore notes 
I got during the last few days. I can't say that my handwriting is 
improving in legibility.’ Later ‘I got some pens from her, and 
small wonder; my writing is so extremely hard to make out that 
she was having great difficulty in reading it. It was bad enough 
in English but when she tried to write down any Gaelic words 
I have written she had no way of knowing whether what she 
wrote was right or wrong.’ Again ‘I put my hand to correcting 
some verbal mistakes in Miss Freer’s account of the Norsemen. 
I hope that she will manage to read my writing. ° 

The author of Outer Isles, which appeared in 1902, Ada 
Goodrich Freer was accused by John Lorne Campbell of having 
‘sucked dry’ the most interesting material from up to 350,000 
words of Gaelic lore and language collected by the priest over 
a considerable period.''' She had come to the Hebrides on 
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behalf of the Society of Psychical Research whose members 
were interested in Second Sight. Her nickname was Cailleach 
bheag nam bòcan or Little Lady of the Ghosts’.''? She had as 
a more immediate sponsor the spiritual Catholic convert John 
Crichton-Stuart, Marquess of Bute, who paid her expenses." 
While offering to edit Fr Allan’s papers she described them as 
‘somewhat confused’ and suggested that Bute’s intended £50 for 
the priest’s expenses should be reduced to £10.!" In an earlier 
letter she had gone so far as to write: “The only way to get on 
with Highlanders is to say what you want. They always obey. 1 

John Lorne Campbell observed that the Benbecula priest 
Alasdair MacDougall declined to offer an opinion on Miss 
Freer.'!° Campbell’s major indictment of her was made in the 
co-authored Strange Things, a title borrowed from Fr Allan’s 
Notebook 7.''’ Trevor Hall’s exhaustive inquiries showed a clever, 
charming, manipulative woman. After being apparently caught 
out over a fraudulent séance in Kent she fled the country in the 
direction of Jerusalem, where she married and wrote folklore. 
Campbell noted references to her in the diary.'!* They support 
his charges, but he took no account of the Eriskay epidemic 
and victims of ‘typhoid last year [who] were carefully nursed 
thro’ it by the nuns and Miss Freer and a nurse and Fr. Rigg. ''? 
Instead Campbell’s fullest quote presents the Eriskay priest as a 
dupe: “The more I know of Miss Freer the holier she seems.’'”° 
Another entry (not quoted) touches on text and illustration: 
‘Letter from Miss Freer and MS of the Notice she sent to the 
Papers on hearing of Fr. Rigg’s death. Promises enlarged photo 
for Dalibrog House. Pleased to hear that she is progressing 
favourably in the work she has undertaken. The prints shd make 
it interesting.’!”! 

Miss Freer not only organised photographs of Fr Rigg but also 
promised an illustrated booklet: ‘A memoir of from 50 to 100 
pages illustrated with prints from photos of himself and of Uist 
will be a more lively memorial than a cold grey tombstone. !?? 


That never materialised, but there was shared sadness which 
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had nothing to do with folklore. Aware of the priests chronic 
ill health, she sent tonic support. Despite Campbell’s mostly 
justified charges it is worth pointing out that Ada Goodrich 
Freer was good at what she did, and Fr Allan recognised the 
fact: ‘She is in quite high form. How she can turn the Notes to 
such account I can’t make out. A bee is skilful to extract honey 
from many strange flowers. "4 Furthermore the Campbell 
critique does not sufficiently acknowledge the extent to which 
the relationship improved Fr Allan’s morale and brought him 


back to the filling of notebooks: 


‘I wish Miss Freer would send me the work she wishes me to do. 
I sent her the 7 book of Notes on Sunday last ... I hope I will 
get something to do by to-morrow’s post as the want of definite 
work takes a man down ... Letter from Miss Freer with work 
she wishes me to do - translations of a variety of short Gaelic 
passages, i.e. resumé of Island Church History and Notebook 
1 returned ... Wrote to Miss Freer and sent answers to her 


enquiries. Sorry I had not more time for it. 15 


Pastoral Activity 

Father Allan’s thoughtful preaching has been noted. His 
distinctly religious pastoral activities took place at a time when 
the impoverished Highland District (which became a diocese in 
1878) was leading people out of folk religion: incantations tinged 
with superstition yielded to Canon Law and ‘obligations’.'”° The 
Roman Catholic Church was at its most confident under popes 
newly declared infallible." Highland clergy, no longer itinerant 
in the style of Columcille, had work to do. The annual Easter 
communion after confession which is still required of Catholics 
had just been extended to allow monthly communion, and Fr 
Allan opened the clergy-house oratory on a regular basis: ‘I hope 
to be able to say Mass daily this winter, and to have the people 


attend as well as they used to do three or four years ago.”'”* 
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After one of the October evening services Fr Allan heard 
confessions of about twenty-four people in three hours, implying 
a serious period of listening and counselling for each.’ The 
month ended with prayers for the dead, followed by the feast 
of All Saints on 1 November. After the required ceremonies Fr 
Allan noted piety in the culture: “Crowds of women going to 
the poor with alms for the Holy Souls. It is a pretty custom.’!%° 
The old and the /apach (sick) received care in life: “Confessed 
and communicated eight infirm between Church and Harbour. 
Amused with old Neil McEachen who told me to pray that I 
might be soon rid of him as he was causing me so much trouble 
taking me out to see him so often. The instinct of not giving 
anybody trouble on his account is strong in poor Neil. He is a 
real old Ben More man." 

October Devotions were followed by Advent, and then there 
was Christmas Midnight Mass. The following Sunday mixed 
praise with pulpit humour: ‘Reviewed the financial state of 
the Mission and had the pleasure of intimating that this year 
the congregation had beaten all previous records in the way 
of supporting pastors - dues being better paid, and Sunday 
Colls. being higher (about £9 in all) than ever tho’ there was no 
collection for 14 Sundays. Drew attention to the fact that the 
delinquents in dues were young women mostly who objected 
to being considered eighteen years old tho’ some were well over 
twenty. They might try that game in the matrimonial market 
but they needn't be putting it up over me. I can easily furnish 
them with exact dates of birth and baptism. The set who didn’t 
put pennies into the Sunday Coll. were no doubt actuated by 
a fear of putting a hole in the plate by the heartiness of their 
contribution.’'** 

Perhaps the most surprising diary entry (when compared with 
later times) concerns the relation of women to worship: “Taking 
the men and women as a whole the men are the most civilized 
and the better Xtians - a remark that applies all over Uist and 
Barra ... The woman in Uist is competent to feed cattle, horses, 
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nurse babies, do her rough cooking and is naturally left in the 
house on Sundays as being the person best suited to stay at home 
... The effect is consequently that she is less imbued with religion 
as being so frequently excluded from the religious influence that 
the Church attendance diffuses. 1? 

Sunday evening service was better for wives, though Fr Allan 
could have done without it: “Wondering whether I should have 
Benediction or not tomorrow. The distance from the house to 
the Chapel though so short takes the spirit out of me a good 
deal. If the Chapel were attached to the house I should have no 
difficulty. ! Gender was irrelevant in October: ‘All the people 
but about 30 have approached Duties for the Oct. Devotions. 
The way in which they have taken up the Devotions has been 
very consoling. Their piety on approaching the Sacraments 
has been quite palpable.’ The Hebridean feast of St Michael 
followed: ‘A very fair Congregation. Spoke of St. Michael as our 
ally against the devil, the Archangel of souls in the Agony, and 
the Archangel of the B. Sacrament.’'*° 

Father Allan’s pastoral relations with women extended to a 
supervision of their singing: Choir practice in Gaelic hymns 
at 6 p.m. Six came. If I had ten fine singers it would work 
well enough. '?” After a Sunday evening practice of Laoidh 
a Phurgadair, along with his translation of the Stabat Mater 
from Latin as Tha Moire fo bhron, the celebrant realised he 
had forgotten to ask the choir to sing that morning. Better 
organisation followed: “Gaelic hymns sung to-day at Mass after 
a long lull. Invited more to join the choristers. They will help 
the people to pray - the airs being so simple as not to disfigure 
the words out of all recognition as is so much the case in artistic 
foreign airs.’ 7” 

His first simple hymnary was brought into use, and on 
a Sunday in June Fr Allan was pleased to find ‘the young 
children had the hymns off by heart. Some fine voices but some 
very harsh. As long as /oud singing is the vulgarly esteemed 
meritorious music, the youngsters will aim at that disregarding 
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tune, time, feeling and correctness of note. '?? Criticism was 
extended to the women of the choir: “Many females sing well, 
but yet it is the harshest and most unfeeling and loudest that is 
best appreciated.’ "4 

One woman in daily contact with the priest was formally 
referred to as ‘the domestic’. Father Allans housekeeper Kate 
Campbell had been with him since Daliburgh. Aged twenty- 
nine, she had an attachment to Donald Campbell a fisherman at 
Haun. This was hardly a secret, but she kept it quiet: ‘Domestic 
out after dark yesternight, professes to have been at the scribe 
in the PO. having a letter written. Looked put about - probably 
because absence was noticed, strange how unusually gently the 
door was opened on returning. It looks like a part of the timid 
swain’s programme. !“! There was a second girl in the house: 
‘I gave a pound wages to the domestic and she only has to get 
three more at Whitsuntide. The other girl got 10/-. I should 
have given her that at the end of last month (Feb. 28") since 
it was Friday before St. Bride’s day that she began working for 
me. '“ The engagement was less than full-time: ‘Domestic No. 2 
goes home today as she is needed to delve the croft, and two 
sisters are leaving tonight. I have no work for her as the wool 
work is finished.’ 

Returning to Fr Allan’s more strictly pastoral concerns, young 
people came regularly for instruction as Confirmandi. They 
were adolescents around the school leaving age of fourteen: 
‘Instruction for Confirmandi. 26 present. They are improving 
in Catechism — those in School.’ After the bishop came from 
Oban to administer the sacrament of confirmation in June they 
continued as a class of newly confirmed while younger children 
were prepared for communion. In Eriskay singing was part of 
the privilege: ‘Instruction for Confirmati and candidates for 
Holy Communion - going to try them with hymns. It doesn’t 
do to give a few the monopoly.’ The priest went to the school’s 
opening day as manager and found only ‘25 or 26 present. They 
are out of joint yet after the long closing.’“° Four months later: 
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“75 present. Find the cookery class has just been concluded for 
the season. It would suit for half-grown women attending an 
Evening School later.’!“’ Religious instruction aside, Fr Allan left 
education to schoolmaster John Reilly.'“* However he helped the 
master’s two assistants in an unofficial way: “Gave Gaelic reading 
lesson to Pupil Teachers at 7 p.m. They will soon manage to 
read well enough ... Reading, writing and spelling. They are 
improving.” 

Marrying, fishing, improving 

Father Alan’s comments on weddings deserve fuller consideration 
than can be offered here.’ Four Eriskay marriages were 
recorded in the diary between 21 September and 8 February as 
well as a rèiteach or espousal meeting between families.’*' The 
marriage pattern began with a ceremony in the oratory, always 
on a Tuesday between 8 and 9 p.m. This was followed by 
the priest’s dram and a reel in his kitchen before the couple 
were encouraged on their way to the wedding feast by one 
or more gunshots and pipers. The last of these marriages has 
an improving comment by the priest: “The marriage cake was 
cut up in the kitchen. That’s an innovation with a vengeance. 
Having these little luxuries helps to put on an air of gentleness 
... By all means let us have as many elegancies as possible.’ 

As another sign of changing times, two of the grooms had 
rings for their brides: “That is an improvement. Having a ring 
was the exception. I never saw whisky fail, and I think a ring 
might also be always got." Normally Fr Allan attended the 
wedding feast, but for the first of these he merely ‘cautioned the 
party that a wedding feast was a Holy Thing - a celebrating with 
joy the Sacrament of Matrimony. That Our B. Lord blessed one 
with his presence, and he would be with you also in this feast if 
you do not drive him away by excess in drinking and unseemly 
uproariousness.’!™4 

Also fairly new, weddings now combined the island’s two 
slated buildings: ‘I rather approve of this public dance in the 
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School. It is a safety-valve and a remedy for the shebeening 
dances of the not-so-long-ago yore which were not altogether 
conducive to sobriety or civilization. I hear the tickets are 
limited to 60. That is a large enough number to keep the affair 
from being made disagreeable by over-crowding.'® The Islander 
once remarked that it would be a fine world this “if there were 
a wedding or two a week and a good sprinkling of funerals.” 
Posadh no dha ’s t-seachdainn is briseadh math thoraidhean. High 
old times no doubt with whisky gratis galore, to be had equally 
at both the sad and joyous events.’!°° Father Allan concluded his 
mild criticism of such ‘occasions’ with a comment on Eriskay’s 
need for a dancing-master.'” 

He was more concerned about drink affecting the island’s 
fishermen and preached on it: ‘Caution as to drinking at 
Lochboisdale in case of successful herring fishing.’'** Later, with 
weather worsening, ‘I hope the lads at Lochboisdale will not be 
too venturesome in coming round the point home. They will 
be taking bottles of whisky home for the New Year. If they sip 
at Lochboisdale they may lose their discretion.’'” Improvement 
was already happening: ‘I dont hear much of their drinking at 
Lochboisdale. The policeman says they are quite a contrast to the 
Ardrishaig fellows that way. They are the better of a strict hand 
over them. It is generally admitted that the present generation 
are a vast improvement on the last in that regard.’!° 

Father Allan made daily reports on the weather, and often they 
were linked with fishing: “Day very breezy but mild and pleasant 
on shore, though too wild for the fishermen.’'*' Herring was 
the mainstay of a precarious island economy emerging from 
epidemic: “Heard that yesterday morning there was a general 
catch of herring at the back of Eriskay and that curer Jenkins 
and the girls who were in Canna came to Lochboisdale to cure 
them. This catch has been providential, as the outlook for the 
winter was not agreeable. It is a compensation providential for 
the failure of the summer and early autumn herring fishing.’ 
Then ‘Boats from Eriskay had their best catch of fish on 
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Monday night from 30 crans down, prices from 16/-to 12/-. 
All have had some now and one close to 100 crans during the 
last fortnight. They should be well off this winter, and I expect 
some housebuilding in consequence.’'® As noted above Fr Allan 
blessed the new boats which acquired names like Santa Maria 
and Ave Maria. All Saints was a feast day when no work was 
permitted, but he had ‘told the men yesterday that they might 
go to fish to-night.’'4 His pastoral responsibilities were mainly 
of a more general nature. Even in good times there was concern: 
‘Revolution in fishing arrangements this year. Three fishing for 
Baker McIntyre Lochboisdale, several for D. Ferguson South 
165 I hope it 
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Lochboisdale and so many for McLennan Eriskay. 
does not mean sinking into debt to a variety of creditors. 

Poverty was relative: ‘Great rumours of Marriage agreements. 
I wish them luck, but they are regardless of poverty. It is 
questionable if the young men mentioned have £1 of their own 
laid by." Meanwhile there were ‘only three paupers in Eriskay 
all females - one aged and frail, one bed-ridden for years, and 
one epileptic orphan.’ As a key indicator Eriskay had ‘very few 
of its population away just now - one at Mallaig Railway and five 
or six sailors. It is generally an index of fair comfort and plenty 
at home when people don’t go elsewhere for work - and it has 
been so with Eriskay this year.’ There was a dietary aspect, 
fish liver mixed with oatmeal being ‘responsible for a third of 
the plumpness of the women of this island. "°? Furthermore, 
‘Incredible as it sounds, over £500 a year goes out from Eriskay 
— with a population of about 500 — for goods sent by parcel 
post.’!”! Between the sale of fish and eggs, Eriskay had become 
prosperous. Much remains to be said about its fishing, perhaps 
in comparison to the culturally different island of Scalpay with 


its two Presbyterian congregations." 


Diary’s end and after 


The diary was begun in a post-epidemic period of shock to the 
diarist and his people, so it is appropriate to revisit health issues. 
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Near the end of January Dr Lamont crossed: ‘We discussed the 
proposal for an infectious Hospital. I think it useless. Better 
have a removable collapsible zinc and wood cottage in readiness 
for a nurse if a fever should break out, which kind of outbreak is 
not very frequent after all.”!” In later times attention was drawn 
to the challenges facing a Hebridean nurse: ‘Struggling to pull 
pneumonia or typhoid victims back from the jaws of death; 
converting a cottage room into an operating theatre at an hours 
notice." 

Lamont returned five days later and talked about his experience 
as a ship’s doctor.'” Then ‘I got a letter from Dr. Lamont telling 
me he was ceasing to be a panel doctor and was not going to 
answer any call in the future, except calls made by patients who 
would pay him whenever he was sent for. It is a serious matter 
for the country to be without a doctor as it is now, when poor 
people cannot pay the fees the doctor asks.’'”° He nevertheless 
sided with Lamont in a dispute - over vaccination certificates 
- with Fr John Mackintosh as chairman of the Parish Council: 
‘Doctor across. Talked about his position. I candidly admit that 
I think he was not treated well and feel annoyed at the whole 
business. "7 Dr Lamont’s case reached Westminster through the 
Glasgow MP and newspaper owner Sir Charles Cameron. 

Illness aside, births were rarely attended by doctors or nurses 
in the Hebrides. Of sixty-two confinements recorded for South 
Uist and Eriskay in 1911 only twenty-two were attended by a 
doctor. There was no nurse south of Benbecula. The Eriskay 
bean ghlùin or knee-woman would have learned traditional 
midwifery from an older female relation. One doctor told the 
Dewar Commission that on his visits to the island he commonly 
found ‘some uterine mischief’.'”* The ‘experienced person’ was 
over eighty and unreliable. One of Alexander Carmichael’s 
Gaelic incantations has the knee-woman baptizing children 
in the absence of a clergyman.'” An unusual occasion in the 
absence of a midwife found Fr Allan’s successor the Rev. John 
Macneill conducting a birth with the help of the schoolmaster 
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and a medical directory.'® Unsurprisingly, with the time it took 
to organize a crossing, no doctor (or nurse, presumably) had 
been at a birth during his seven years in Eriskay. 

Following on from Fr Allan’s ‘domestic’ making a furtive return 
to the clergy-house, Kate Campbell married Donald Campbell 
on 7 February 1899. As ever the nuptial mass took place on a 
Tuesday. The groom signed the register while the bride recorded 
her mark. There was a bridesmaid, unnamed. The witnesses 
were John Reilly, schoolmaster, and Maggie (more commonly 
Peggy) MacLennan, sister and former housekeeper of Ewen 
MacLennan the island’s storekeeper.'®' Kate’s parents completed 
the top table at the wedding feast. Christina Rigg, sister to the 
late Daliburgh priest, was one of twenty-six guests seated below 
it. Two pipers shared in the meal, as also the priests Mackintosh 
and MacDougall. Father Allan opened the proceedings with the 
mock-vituperative Banais nan Caimbeulach about a Campbell 
stealing his bride from a MacDonald house. He followed by 
blessing the couple and the company, and said grace before 
the meal. No doubt it included chicken.“ Father Allan’s third 
contribution was a light song of nine verses. It welcomed fiddle 
music and pipes for dancing, and ended with praise for the 
embroidered table-cloth.'* 

As a postscript to Fr Allan’s exchanges with Alexander 
Carmichael, his daughter Ella reached Eriskay in April 1898. 
Travelling with her was Jane Hay, who had just returned from 
organising aid for refugees of the first Armenian Atrocities 
in Athens and Istanbul.'** Miss Hay was a member of the 
Edinburgh School Board, anxious about a motion to be put 
before the next meeting but three times in a fortnight ‘storm 
stayed’.'®° They were a day late at Pollacharra, and Fr Allan was 
anxious: ‘No fresh fish to be had on Eriskay!! Rather annoying, 
and a blow-down the only one for five months would insist in 
coming on when the only visitors I have seen for an age should 


call.’186 
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In the one evening they had together Fr Allan judged that Miss 
Hay was ‘more inclined to declare her conclusions or convictions 
at once, than reason them out and shew from what principles 
they come. Miss Carmichael I should say was quite as observant 
and probably had as accurate an insight into the working of 
human character. She did not let herself out so much as the 
other and it would be difficult to give one’s verdict. She felt 
herself, and I do not say that she had any reason to do so, so 
far outshone by her companion that she deemed it her place to 
move about in the shadow of her friend.’'*” It was Jane Hay who 
sent Fr Allan a copy of Kipling’s Captains Courageous.'** 

Often kept indoors by bad weather and lack of energy, Fr 
Allan read a good deal. Some of his reading was religious, in 
support of his self-imposed discipline: “The A.U. rules I have 
stuck to fairly well for the past month. I held on for almost 
a year before and then broke off completely.’ This time he 
managed nearly five months: “Kept the A.U. rules tolerably for 
the last three days. Must stick to them.’'® There were no more 
diary references. An alternative emphasis may have had its effect: 
‘Read an excellent thing in Faber’s B. Sacrament. “Never keep 
a spiritual journal, a record of pious thoughts, or any vestige of 
a religious autobiography. I do not mean to say that saints have 
not done so. But you must not do it.”!”° 

Father Allan bought no books in 1897 through shortage of 
money (‘forced many times to let slip opportunities of buying 
desirable books at reasonably reduced prices’) but over the years 
his library had grown: ‘Since I was unable to go out I began to 
tidy up my books and put them in their right places. '?' During 
the early period of depression he read Scott’s Guy Mannering 
and The Monastery, with negative comment on the latter: ‘It did 
not impress me favourably - a bigoted attempt at being impartial 
to Monks and Reformers.” He turned to Ouida’s Under Two 
Flags after giving up the A.U. Rules, and other novels followed: 
Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield (‘again. What an excellent 


sermon it is!’), A Window in Thrums (Barrie), Tom Sawyer 
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(Twain) and The Caxtons (Bulwer-Lytton).!? He also enjoyed 
travel books like A Ride to Khiva’ but was critical of How I 
Found Livingstone on account of Stanley’s ‘bombast and egotism 
and unrefinedness of character.’!” Finally, in this overview of the 
priest’s secular reading, every week the post-boat brought the 
Oban Times and Scottish Highlander.’ 

Although Fr Allan’s health continued to drag him down, there 
is a lighter feeling at diary’s end. Earlier trips to Benbecula and 
Barra had helped, and he made two visits to the hard-to-land 
island of Mingulay in the summer of 1898. He said the first 
mass in the new St Columba’s (up an outside stair) and slept 
for a week in the ground floor chapel-house. Time spent with 
long-term schoolteacher John Finlayson enabled him to copy 
264 Mingulay place-names.” After Ada Goodrich Freer visited 
Eriskay in August 1898 with Walter Blaikie (whose camera was 
used for a group photo) Fr Allan took her to Mingulay along 
with others.” The party spent one night in the chapel-house. 
Father Allan had visited Mingulay in 1889 when he identified 
a Pictish stone on the neighbouring island of Pabbay.'” He 
was also there on another occasion: ‘Father Allan McDonald 
once went to Mingulay to hold service, meaning to return in 
the evening to marry a young couple in Barra the next day. 
Over seven weeks passed before he could get back. He spent the 
time in religious exercises among the people, and in collecting 
old lore.” 

The high point of the post-diary period was the opening of 
Eriskay church on 7 May 1903. Bishop George Smith was there 
with nine priests of the diocese, photographed by the newly 
ordained Fr John Gray from Edinburgh.” In his younger 
London days he had been Oscar Wilde’s inspiration for The 
Picture of Dorian Gray. His wealthy friend and fellow convert 
André Raffalovich paid for St Peters Church in Morningside 
with Gray as first incumbent.” The two men learned of Eriskay’s 
need for a church, and Gray made visits while Raffalovich signed 
cheques amounting to £175. The required £600 was raised in 
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record time, on the evidence of Fr Allan’s Eriskay Day Book 
begun at the start of 1902.” John Lorne Campbell found 
evidence there to suggest that £180 came from the proceeds 
of a night’s fishing. Amy Murray heard that this pious act was 
suggested by the priest: “They laughed a little, but at last they 
said they would. That night they had the biggest catch of the 
whole year, and they gave the Church every pennyworth.™ 
A total of £280 came from Eriskay fishermen, but outsider 
generosity should also be acknowledged.” 

Outsider generosity extended to many who responded to 
Fr Allen’s fund-raising pamphlet, including a MacDonald 
of Glenaladale who had two brothers bishops in Scotland.“ 
Folklore-collecting notes were sold to Walter Blaikie whose 
Canongate Press had published the first volume of Carmina 
Gadelica, Fr Allan devoting the money ‘to the same purpose. “7 
Blaikie also donated the original bell and something 
more: “There is a handsome porch to the church, and it is 
surrounded by a fittingly designed belfry. The porch, belfry 
and bell are the gifts of a friend whose kindly interest in this 
remote island has endeared him to every member of the flock 
of St Michael's.“ The donations bear testimony to Fr Allan 
MacDonald’s growing reputation. 

The wider world came to visit at the end of his life. Amy Murray 
from New York believed she had reintroduced the clarsach or 
small harp into the Highlands.” Her full account of a very 
positive relationship with Fr Allan has an initially off-putting 
‘fey manner but it is a valuable contribution to the subject of 
Highland music and song." Less significant is Evelyn Benedict, 
another American who took down songs from Fr Allan in the 
summer of 1905.7!' Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser’s only recorded 
encounter with the priest, while an Eriskay guest of Celtic artist 
John Duncan, had no time for musical exchange.?”” The original 
Eriskay Love Lilt was sung to the concert performer on the day 
of her arrival by ten-year-old Mary MacInnes. As Mrs MacLeod 
she was in charge of the Morar village school from 1931 until 
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her death in 1953, encouraging children to sing in Gaelic and 
adults in Latin - for church.? John Duncan had four guests in 
an island house, which may explain why Ella Carmichacl turned 
down Fr Allan’s invitation having heard there were ‘too many 
people in Eriskay just now. It is quite a fashionable suburb}? 
How different all this is from her late arrival with Jane Hay 
- ‘the only visitors I have seen for an age’ - how different Fr 
Allan’s last summer from the closing paragraph of the diary: 
‘Since I started it the time has been the saddest and dullest and 
most disagreeable and dispiriting that I have yet gone thro’ in 
some respects. But though some of the dark clouds had no 
silver lining, but were dull, lowering, oppressive, leaden, like 
the clouds dull, and almost motionless that threaten the end 
of the world, there were bright glimpses of human kindliness 
and sympathies beautiful as the rainbow ... Success earns not 
the crown, but to have striven. Would I had striven.’?”> His 
reputation as a priest is no worse for striving less. His success 
was tangible at the last, with others able to provide posthumous 
recognition for a great collector of Gaelic lore. Father Allan 
MacDonald is also recognised as a fine poet, and his nineteen 
verses in praise of Eriskay represent the cloud free side of 


the coin.?!® 
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Canon William MacMaster’, Innes Review [IR] 

xl (1989), 72-5. There was no Gaelic in a heavily 
classical curriculum, but Allan MacDonald was 
encouraged by the senior professor's interest in 
languages. 


John Lorne Campbell, Fr Allan McDonald of Eriskay, 
1859-1905: Priest, Poet and Folklorist (Edinburgh, 
1954), 8. The Academician preceded another college 
magazine The Ambrosian. Maurice Taylor, The Scots 
College in Spain (Valladolid, 1971), 214-5, 227. The 
rector who encouraged Gaelic was the Rev. David 
MacDonald, also from Fort William. The seven 
Gaelic-speakers in college around this time comprised 
more than a third of the roll. 


Assistant priests at Oban did choir service at the iron- 
built cathedral provided by the Marquess of Bute. 
Rev. Roderick MacDonald, “The “Tin” Cathedral at 
Oban, 1886-1934’, IR xv (1964), 47-55. 


The Celtic Monthly, 14 (1905-6), 8. 
Napier, Francis Lord et al., Evidence taken by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners of Inquiry into the conditions of 


the crofters and cottars in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Vol. 1 (London, 1884). 
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Aberdeen Press and Journal, 2 October 1891. The 

rest of Eriskay’s swollen population came from the 
neighbourhood of Bornish below Ben More in South 
Uist. They too underwent an intermediate phase at 
Hartabhagh below Loch Boisdale. 


See John Lorne Campbell (ed.) A School in South Uist: 
Reminiscences of a Hebridean Schoolmaster, 1890-1913 
(London, 1964) by E G. Rea, introduction, xi-xxiii. 


Roger Hutchinson, Father Allan: the Life and Legacy of 
a Hebridean Priest (Edinburgh, 2010), footnote, 75. 


J. L. Campbell, “The sources of the Gaelic Hymnal’, 
IR vii (1956), 101-11. After consulting the retired 
priest Alexander Campbell Fr Allan had Comh- 
Chruinneachadh de Laoidhean Spioradail published at 
Oban in 1893. About twenty-five of the sixty-three 
hymns were his, either as compositions or translations 
from Latin. 


George Henderson, Lemingstrasse 44 III, Berlin, to 
Alexander Carmichael, Edinburgh, 15 August 1893. 
As for the ‘meagre’ cover, Campbell observed that ‘the 
publication — no doubt for financial reasons — is a 
very bald one.’ Ibid., 101. 


Catholic Directory for Scotland [CDS] (Aberdeen, 
1887), 135. 


Campbell, School in South Uist, 116-7. 
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Diary Dec. 13th. Sand storms were common: ‘If 

this continue for a week the post office will be a 
subterranean dwelling and we may have the novelty 
of having our letters delivered us on the end of a pole 
thrust up thro’ one of the chimneys.’ Diary Feb. 15th. 


Diary Feb. 16th. 


British Medical Journal, 23 September 1899. 
Disagreement between the Parish Council and 
their medical officer went as high as the House of 
Commons and lasted several years. 


Local Government Board for Scotland [LGBS], fourth 
annual report 1898, Paper C9273, p. 37. I am 
grateful to Mary Souter of Inverness for drawing 
attention to this source, pers. com 11 Dec. 2018. 


Dr Duncan Fletcher was registered at Applecross in 
1899. By 1903 he was at Tarbert, Harris, and had an 
additional Public Health qualification. Brian Murray, 
pers. com. 9 Feb. 2019. 


LGBS, ibid. 


Sheriff Campbell laid some blame on the Parish 
Council in his report of 28 December 1897 and more 
on the Sanitary Inspector John MacLeod, who lost 
his £45 a year position after admitting himself ‘quite 
unfit for the office. . .” Ibid., 38. 
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The Eriskay clergy-house was built under Fr Allan’s 
instructions in 1891 and briefly occupied by two 
other priests. It was vacant before he moved there in 
1895. George Rigg had taken over at Daliburgh in 
the previous year. 


For a full account of George Rigg’s background see 
Black, Eilein na h-Òige, 393-5. 


Christine Johnson, Scottish Catholic Secular Clergy, 
1879-1989 (Edinburgh, 1991), 134. See also Alasdair 
Roberts, Chapels of the Rough Bounds: Morar, 
Knoydart, Arisaig, Moidart (Mallaig, 2015). 


Sheriff Campbell of Stornoway conducted an official 
inquiry at Lochboisdale on 8 and 9 December 

1897, as reported in three and a half columns of 

the Northern Chronicle. See also Oban Times, 27 
December 1898 and Dundee Advertiser, 23 February 
1899. 


Diary Sep. 9th ‘Read thro’ Fr. Riggs diary till June.’ 


Diary Sep. 1st. He continued in a way which hints 
at folklore notes which might have been been useful: 
‘Looking over 13 years of my Island life I see now 
dimly that there were many things that would have 
been the better of being recorded as likely to afford 
interest to others.’ 


Diary Oct. 1st. 
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Canon Lebeurier was still in charge of the Apostolic 
Union when the Eriskay diary was being kept. In 
1869 he wrote about the Rev. Mother Saint Joseph 
and the community she founded at Bordeaux. It was 
translated into English in 1876. 


This comes from a prologue to the diary at what JLC 
has numbered p. 5 in the typescript, following notes 
on the origin of certain Gaelic names. A withdrawal 
from folklore is implied. It is dated 1 September 1897 
like the first diary entry which follows. 


On the difficulty of obtaining remuneration for 
doctors see Neil MacGillivray, ‘Medical practice in 
the Highlands and Islands at the time of the potato 
famine: 1845-55’, TGSI Ixiv (2004-6), 273-98. See 
also Robert Mathieson, The Survival of the Unfittest: 
The Highland Clearances and the End of Isolation 
(Edinburgh, 2000). 


Diary Sep. 12th. 


Accompanying Dr Lamont was John Archibald 
Macleod who had been Inspector of the Poor since 
1893. Ronald Laing of Howmore, South Uist, was 
Sanitary Inspector. 


Dr Grants attempt to visit Eriskay was defeated by 
weather. Father Allan had hoped he would ‘come 
down as now is the time with the influence of his 
name alone and without expenditure of public money 
to work substantial sanitary reforms.’ Diary Sep 2nd. 
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Diary Sep. 16th. Eleven of forty-four sick had died 
during the epidemic, four after being transferred to 
the Daliburgh hospital. Father Allan had noted on 2 
September ‘one in four - too much for typhoid.’ The 
death rate was usually between 15 and 20 per cent, 
hence the verdict that typhus was involved. 


Diary Sep. 10th. 


Diary, Sep. 26th. The patient, who had vomited green 
matter as well as porridge, was unconcerned. He 
thought it might be ‘a chill he took when throwing 
up divots for the thatching of D. McKinnon’s house 
on Friday.’ 


Diary, Sep. 27th. 
Diary, Sep. 30th. 


Diary, Oct. 3rd. Three days later ‘Malcolm 
improving. Temp. 99.5. . . Delirious speech nearly 
disappeared looks on fair way to recovery.’ 


Father Allan wrote: ‘No sick in the Island now. The 
fever has gone “Deo Gratias”? Diary, Oct. 16th. 
Malcolm MacKinnon is found in the 1901 census at 
Baile aged fifty with his wife Catherine of the same 
age. There were also two sons and two daughters. 


Diary, Sep. 17th. For human manure and the 
‘nutrient gap’ see Robert A. Dodgshon, No Stone 
Unturned: A History of Farming, Landscape and 
Environment in the Scottish Highlands and Islands 
(Edinburgh, 2015). Fertilising yielded to fishing in 
Eriskay. 
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Diary, Oct. 4th. Long after the Eriskay epidemic 

a correspondent’s ‘Notes of a Visit’ to the Western 
Isles described the island as being ‘in the grip’ of one. 
Dundee Advertiser 28 Jan. and 23 Feb. 1899. Drawn 
illustrations of Dr Lamont and of black houses 
supported the claim that, with badly-housed residents 
ignorant of tram cars and railway trains, Eriskay was 
‘the most miserable place in all the world.’ 


Diary, Sep. 28th. ‘Anything wet is good to quench 
thirst.’ Clergy shared the local attitude. A visiting 
English priest asked ““But how can you drink such 
water?” It was alive. “Surely you'll all be poisoned.” 
“Och — it’s a grand water, this!” they laughed. “Meat 
and drink both. It’s a very nourishing water!” Murray, 
Father Allan’ Island, 209. 


Diary, Oct. 13th. 


Diary, Sep. 24th. He also liked the look of Hebridean 
dwellings: “The people busy crossing to Uist for 
thatch-brackens. The Sound is quite lively with the 
skiffs. When the green brackens dry on the houses 
and turn brown the houses picturesque.’ Diary, Oct. 
10th. The island was too bare for bracken. Peat was 
also brought in. 


Angus Edward MacInnes, Eriskay Where I Was Born 
(Edinburgh, 1997), 88. 


Diary Sep. 26th. 


Ibid. In the midst of much practical work ‘A.U. rules 
broken thro’ hopelessly today.’ 
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Diary Sep. 30th. 


MacInnes, Eriskay, 23. On the basis of information 
from his father the Eriskay chronicler explained 
that the Kilbride farm across the Sound was broken 
up into crofts about 1907 and a Haun breakwater 
was considered then in order to make it ‘the hub of 
activity’. 


Ibid., 7. There were ‘only rough paths’ until the 
latter part of the twentieth century. Third Statistical 
Account, Inverness xvi (Edinburgh, 1985), 616. 


Murray, Father Allan’ Island, 10. Another visitor who 
learned a great deal from the priest reported £200 
worth of eggs exported annually from Eriskay. Ada 
Goodrich Freer, Outer Isles (London, 1902), 189. 


Diary Apr. 2nd. 


Twenty-foot undecked boats had been the norm until 
Eriskay men ‘began to acquire bigger zulu-type boats. 
These boats were up to thirty-five feet keel and up 

to fifty feet over all, which would work forty nets.’ 
Ibid., 88. There is still an annual blessing of boats at 
Eriskay. 


Diary Sep. 18th. 
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See T. M. Devine, The Great Highland Famine: 
Hunger, Emigration and the Scottish Highlands in the 
Nineteenth Century (Edinburgh, 1988). Father Allan 
‘made a mild appeal for a large Sunday Collection 
next Sunday, as the proceeds were to go to the Irish 
Famine-Struck. I hope there will be 10/- or 15/-.’ 
Diary Apr. 24th. A week later the sum raised was £2: 
4: 4, 


Diary Sep. 24th. 
Campbell, School in South Uist, 40. 


Diary Sep. 24th. Bishop George Hay (1729-1811) 
was vicar apostolic of the Roman Catholic Lowland 
District of Scotland. Father Allan probably relied 
on the seven-volume Works of Bishop Hay published 
at Edinburgh 1871-73. Hay’s teachings were 
commended in the Scots colleges abroad including 


that of Valladolid. 


Diary Oct. 4th. ‘In 1852 a thatched Chapel was 
erected in Eriska capable of accommodating 300 
persons.’ CDS (1868), 103. Father Allan’s numbers 
improved: ‘Excellent attendance, considering that 
the fever scare has not died off yet.’ Diary Oct 10th. 
By the end of the month “Church overcrowded and 
stifling.” Diary Oct. 31st. 


Diary Oct. 8th. 
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Diary Sep. 28th. For the catechist who taught religion 
along with step-dancing, see Alasdair Roberts, ‘Ewen 
MacLachlan, Hebridean Dance Master’, Fiddle 
and Dance Studies from Around the North Atlantic 
(Aberdeen University, forthcoming). 


Diary Sep. 25th. Norman MacIntyre was registered as 
a crofter in Ru Ban, aged sixty-five, in 1901. Rudha 
Ban is at the north end of the beach near the village 


Diary Nov. 8th. 


Christina MacInnes (1841-1917) is listed among 

ten Eriskay sources (out of thirty) in J. L. Campbell, 
Gaelic Words and Expressions of South Uist and Eriskay 
Collected by Rev. Fr Allan McDonald (Dublin, 1958). 
See also Murray, Father Allan’ Island, 197. 


Diary Dec. 14th. Donald MacInnes the Coilleag 


widow's son was still in his teens. 


Diary Mar. 23rd. Notebook VI ‘Smodal de Ruinn ’s 
de Rolaisdear’ is held in Glasgow University Library. 
It was never filled. The last dated entry is for 31 
March 1898. 


Diary Mar. 17th. The vocabulary of warping appeared 
in Gaelic Words. 


Patrick Shaffray had insufficient Gaelic for working 
in the Hebrides. He does not appear in Bernard J. 
Canning, Irish-Born Secular Priests in Scotland, 1829- 
1979 (Inverness, 1979). 
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See note 10 for the Marquess of Bute’s choir school at 


Oban. 
Diary Nov. 4th. 


The Rev. Eugene O’Growney (1863-99) was a 
founder member of Ireland’s Gaelic League and editor 
of the Gaelic Journal. See Timothy G. McMahon, 
Grand Opportunity: The Gaelic Revival and Irish 
Society, 1893-1910 (Syracuse, 2008). 


Diary Nov. 3rd. 


Diary Dec. 14th. J. R. R. Tolkien was influenced by 
“Three Golden Hairs out of the Giant’s Head’. See 
Maria Tatan, The Annotated Brothers Grimm (London 
and New York, 2004). 


Diary Mar. 6th. JLC provided a footnote but no 
translation: ‘Follows the first part of a long moral tale 
about a missionary expedition of St. Brendan and St. 
Barr from Barra to the west in search of Rocabarraidh 
or Tir nan Og.’ 


Diary Nov. 3rd. JLC translated ‘Sgialaiche’ as 
storyteller. ‘Ordinary’ implies a lesser or village bard, 
cf. Rev. John Angus Macdonald (ed.), The Songs of 
Donald Allan MacDonald: Orain Dhomhnaill Ailein 
Dhomhnaill na Bainich, 1906-92 (Inverness, 1999). 


Greek was taught at Blairs. It would probably not 
have been part of the Fort William curriculum. 
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Diary Mar. 1st, as translated by JLC. “Leabhar-Latha 
Mhgr. Ailein Domhnallaich’ was published in five 
parts in the quarterly magazine Gairm during 1952 
and 1953. 


Diary Mar. 2nd. 
Murray, Father Allan’ Island, 201. 


Diary Jan. 16th. For dietary remedies see ‘Perhaps 
when the porter comes it will set me up again. I have 
been trying milk and soda and eschewing tea.’ Diary 
Nov. 2nd. 


Diary Oct. 26th. 
Diary Feb. 3rd and 7th. 


Or agus Ob (‘Charm and Incantation’) was the 
working title of what became the first volume of 
Alexander Carmichael’s Carmina Gadelica: Hymns 
and Incantations (Edinburgh, 1900). Domhnall 
Uilleam Stiùbhart (ed.), The Life and Legacy of 
Alexander Carmichael (Ness, Isle of Lewis, 2008), 21. 


Diary Feb. 17th. Ada Goodrich Freer was a mutual 
friend whose relationship with the priest is discussed 
below. 


Edinburgh University Library, Carmichael Watson 
collection {EUL CW] (GB 237 Coll-97) Alexander 
Carmichael, 29 Raeburn Place, Edinburgh, to Rev. 
Allan MacDonald, South Uist, 12 April 1893. 
Carmichael ended more confidently: “Give my love to 
dear old kind Father Campbell. I will always cherish 
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98 


99 


a warm love for those who were kind to me and he 
was.’ The Rev. Alexander Campbell (1818-93) died 
later that year at Daliburgh. This tradition-bearer’s 
account of South Uist is held in Aberdeen University’s 
Scottish Catholic Archives. SCA DA9/45B. 


Diary Feb. 17th. Carmichael moved to Edinburgh 

in 1882 for the sake of his children’s schooling. His 
daughter Ella progressed from the Edinburgh Lady’s 
College in Queen Street to Edinburgh University in 
1892. Abigail Burnyeat, pers. com. 24 June 2011. See 
Alasdair Roberts, Créme de la Créme: Girls Schools of 
Edinburgh (London, 2007, 2010). 


Diary Mar. 31st. 

Gaelic Words, 184, 186. The Benbecula woman is 

not identified. Island schoolmaster John Finlayson 
was said by Fr Allan to have identified 76 Mingulay 
plants. Ibid., 9. 

This letter dated 24 March was written at the 
Carmichaels’ previous home at 7 St Bernard Row, also 
in the Stockbridge district. 

Celtic Review, January 1906. 

Carmichael to Fr Allan, 15 March 1898. 

Diary Dec. 14th and Dec. 30th. 

Diary Jan. 31st. Fr Allan studied philology through 
Alexander MacBain, An Etymological Dictionary of the 


Gaelic Language (Inverness, 1896). Next day he was 
‘Annotating McBain’s dictionary with surmises, and 
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omitted words.’ This went on for days of bad weather 
during which comparisons were made with Robert 
Armstrong, A Gaelic Dictionary, in two parts (London, 
1825). 


Diary Feb. 14th. For a long passage on Rob Donn 
missing in the carbon copy typescript, see Black, 
Eilein na h-Oige at p. 46. 


Diary Feb. 22nd. Earlier that day the priest had 
written: “Tried a verse or two on the dog.’ 


Diary Feb. 16th. 


Along with a Protestant Gaelic hymn book at 1s 
6d Fr Allan made his 12s 6d purchase of Reliquiae 
Celticae through McKenzie’s Booksellers, 2 Lombard 


Street, Inverness. 


Diary Feb. 24th. The second volume of Rev. 
Alexander Cameron's Reliquiae Celticae: Texts, Papers 
and Studies in Gaelic Literature and Philology was 
published at Inverness in 1894 with Alexander 
MacBain and the Rev. John Kennedy as editors. 


Diary Mar. 10th. A new edition of John Francis 
Campbell, Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 4 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1860-62) had been published through 
the Islay Association in 1890-93. 


Diary Mar. 11th. 
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Diary June 7th. George Henderson, Leabhar nan 
Gleann: the Book of the Glens (Edinburgh, 1898) 
appeared first as articles in the Highland Home 
Companion, weekly supplement to the Highland News 
and printed at Inverness. 


Henderson, Leabhar nan Gleann, iv. See Black, 
Eilein na h-Òige 1-2 for a discussion of the priest's 
connection with Bohuntin and the Sliochd an Taighe 
Keppoch MacDonalds. 


Diary Dec. 10th. 
Diary Mar. 3rd and 5th. 


J. L. Campbell, “The late Fr Allan McDonald, Miss 
Goodrich Freer and Hebridean folklore’, Scottish 
Studies vol. 2 (1958), 175-88. See also a collection 

of Campbell’s essays in Hugh Cheape (ed.), A Very 
Civil People: Hebridean Folk, History and Tradition 
(Edinburgh, 2000). Campbell emphasised Freer’s lack 
of Gaelic, adding that ‘acknowledgements that leave 
the reader with the impression that he was simply her 
collaborator in work which she initiated goes beyond 
the bounds of what is permissible. . .” Ibid. 179. 


Miss Freer was long remembered on the island for 
‘the kinds of places Calaich na Bochan would visit at 
dead of night.’ MacInnes, Eriskay, 64. 


She was the main author of A. Goodrich Freer and 


John, Marquess of Bute, The Alleged Haunting of 
B House (London, 1899). 
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Ada Goodrich Freer, 27 Cleveland Gardens, London, 
to Bute’s manager, 29 November 1895. Miss Freer 
wrote from the home of the aged Canon Daniel 
Moore near Hyde Park. She later set up house near 
Watford with the Canon’s daughter Constance 
Moore, her travelling companion in the Hebrides. 


Freer to Bute, 11 November 1895, in John L. 
Campbell and Trevor H. Hall, Strange Things: The 
Story of Fr Allan McDonald, Ada Goodrich Freer, 
and the Society for Psychical Researchs Enquiry into 
Highland Second Sight (London, 1968), 76. She 
echoed the lordly style of her patron, who was only 
interested in Second Sight. 


Diary Jan. 10th. The two priests had visited ‘most 
haunted’ Ballechin House near Dunkeld with Miss 
Freer and others in April 1897. Ibid., 166-96, 225. 


Father Allan made a rare criticism of Miss Freer’s 
‘apparitions or phenomena, or rather experiences I 
shd. say.’ Diary Sep. 15th. 1897. 


Campbell and Hall, Strange Things, 229-36. 


Diary Sep. 15th. For the cottage hospital staffed at 
Daliburgh by nuns associated with the choir school in 
Oban see Sister John Vincent MacDonald, ‘Eriskay 
and the Sisters’ in the 2003 centenary booklet St 
Michael’, Eriskay. Father Allan, whose approach 

to Bute in 1893 made the enterprise possible, 
disapproved of a ‘procession with piper, clergy, nuns, 
to Hospital of Ist Communicants.’ Diary May 23rd. 
Daliburgh House (later Bute House) was non- 
denominational. 
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Diary Sep. 9th. 


Diary Sep. 16th. The prints referred to are the 
drawings of Allan Baraud which appeared in Outer 
Isles. 


Diary Sep. 9th. The Rigg diary which had prompted 
Fr Allan’s was lent to Miss Freer but lost in an 
accidental fire. 


Diary Nov. 12th. Results followed: ‘Kept rummaging 
a Danish Dictionary for words imported thence into 
Gaelic. . . Feeling more vigorous since the porter 
arrived.’ Miss Freer also sent port wine and beef tea. 
Freer to Bute, 2 October 1895, Strange Things p. 

72. Diary entries of 24 March and 18 April record 
gifts of vegetables and tobacco, the latter in response 
to scarcity on the island: “Something like £125 per 
annum is spent in Eriskay on tobacco which, when 
on the sea during long dark nights, wet, cold, and 
often hungry, is almost a necessity for the men.’ Freer, 
Outer Isles, 186. 


Diary May 19th. Even after Freer’s ‘borrowing’ 
became known Fr Allan was ambivalent: “But 
mightn't he be making better use of his own findings 
than another could? This seemed to strike him, for 
indeed he had been little pleased with the working- 
up one pair of hands, at least, had given them. But, 
“I don’t like writing a thing twice,” he confessed.’ 
Murray, Father Allan’ Island, 203. 


Diary May 29th, June 1st, 9th, 28th. A restorative 


trip to Mingulay was postponed for the sake of this 
work. Fr Allan was by no means in good health. 
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For new church rules on attendance, confession and 
marriage see Alasdair Roberts, “William McIntosh 
in the West Highlands: changing the practice of 
religion’, ZR 54 (2003), 111-41. For the bishop of 
Quebec’s astonishment at minimally adorned priests 
and devout immigrants, see Rev. Angus Anthony 
Johnston, A History of the Catholic Church in Eastern 
Nova Scotia, Vol. 1 -1611-1827 (Antigonish, 1960), 
230-32. 


The dogma of papal infallibility was defined at the 
first Vatican Council in 1870. 


Diary Oct. 27th. Father Allan went on: ‘Daily Mass 
being better attended, some twelve more than the 
Communicants.’ Saint Pius X, who became pope in 
1903, lowered the age of children’s first communion 
and encouraged adults to approach the sacrament 
more frequently. 


Diary Oct. 17th. 


Diary Nov. 2nd. Weakening the practice of praying 
for the dead, it might be thought, was the burial of 
Eriskay’s incomers elsewhere. ‘Old Neil Mac Eachen 
(Mac Eoghainn) the patriarch of Eriskay, somewhere 
from 95 to 100 years old, died this morning. God 
rest his soul. He is to be buried in Howmore on 
Thursday.’ Then “Mrs. John McKinnon Parks buried 
to-day, Barra.’ Diary April 5th, May 23rd. The 
Eriskay cemetery was small then. “Took Roderick 
McDiarmid down to graveyard to mark off portion to 
be enclosed for the few families who are buried there.’ 
Diary June 6th. 


127 


131 Diary Jan. 25th. People from Ben More above Loch 
Eynort in South Uist were admired by the Eriskay 
priest. Father Allan made a ‘tale’ eulogising The 
Patriarch of Ben More. 


132 Diary Dec. 26th. Drollery about the communion 
plate was attributed to Fr Angus MacRae at 
Ardkenneth in South Uist. Money could be earned by 
young women in season: ‘Some nine girls or twelve 
starting tonight for the herring curing at Stromness, 
Orkney. At the end of June they will go on to 
Aberdeen and continue working there till September.’ 
Diary May 15th. Thirty Eriskay girls went to the 
Northern Isles. Diary June 5th. 


133 Diary Sep. 28th. 


134 Diary Oct. 2nd. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament became a popular devotion in recent 
centuries. Father Allan made it a regular feature 
of Eriskay’s Catholic life: “Rosary Devotions and 
Benediction in the Evening. Excellent attendance.’ 
Diary Oct. 31st. 


135 Ibid. This positive impression was confirmed for the 
Church's major feast: “The Easter Communions 520 
as I expected and some 10 recommunicants.’ Diary 
Apr. 18th. Regulars at weekday mass in the oratory 
had received communion twice after confession 
during the Easter season. Eriskay’s Status Animarum 
or State of Souls (listing communicants) has not 
survived. 
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Diary Sep. 29th. St Michael’s Day was celebrated with 
horse-racing in Uist but not on the narrow tracks of 
Eriskay, where a different custom sufficed: “Struthan” 
sent up by Mrs. Malc. McIntyre.’ This was a harvest 
festival cake made at Michaelmas. 


ccc 


Diary Jan. 23rd. A week passed: “Choir practice for 5 
p.m. They did a good deal better to-night.’ 


Diary Feb. 6th, 13th. 


Diary June 5th. Father Allan’s Laoidhean Caitliceach 
airson Chloinne (Catholic Hymns for Children) had 
been issued in 1889. 


Ibid. Records do not show whether males also sang 
in the Eriskay choir. The critic’s views on folk singing 
feature in Murray, Father Allans Island. 


Diary Nov. 25th. 


Diary Mar. 5th. St Bride's Day was 1 February, the 
day before Candlemas. “The assistant domestic is 
amusingly primitive and deliberate. Her attempts to 
ascend and descend the stairs noiselessly have been so 
far crowned with hopeless failure. Stairs are a puzzle to 
the absolutely uninitiated. . ” Diary Feb. 14th. 


Diary May 15th. The two house servants had been 
‘teasing and carding and spinning for some time 
back.’ Diary Feb. 14th. 


Diary Nov. 7th. ‘I find that there are not above a 


dozen altogether out of school who have not been 
confirmed. There are about twenty candidates in 
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school.’ Diary Sep. 12th. Catechism was oral: “The 1, 
2, 3, 4 mnemonic helps.’ Diary Oct. 24th. 


Diary June 5th. 


Diary Sep. 14th. In church one Sunday he ‘spoke 
severely about pupils being kept out of school.’ Diary 
Mar. 13th. 


Diary Jan. 21st. Later that day he called at the 
evening school: ‘I think it was fourteen that had 
assembled by that time. The Cookery Teacher came 
up to the house and spent the evening there.’ On 

his next visit Fr Allan found boys rushing about the 
playground: ‘Candidly I think it requires a special 
talent in the teacher of an Evening School to make it 
a refining or civilizing agency.’ Diary Jan. 27th. 


“Catechised in morning at School.’ Diary Apr. 18th. 
For the contributions to nineteenth century Catholic 
Gaelic catechisms by Bishop Ranald MacDonald 
and the priest Ewen MacEachen, see Alasdair 
Roberts, ‘Maighstir Eobhan Mac Eachainn and the 
orthography of Scots Gaelic’, TGSI Ixiii (2002-4), 
360-1. 


Diary Apr. 22nd and May 6th. Father Allan was 
going beyond the requirements of the Scotch 
Education Department (and against the spirit of 
them) in teaching pupil-teachers to read their native 
language. Marion MacDonald of Haun had been 
taken on as a monitress at the start of the session. 
John Reilly supervised her English as the language of 
the classroom. 
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THE ERISKAY DIARY OF 
FATHER ALLAN MACDONALD 
Passed over here are Fr Allans discussions of particular 
reasons for Hebridean marriages and the attitudes of 


kin. 


Diary Jan. 21st. Eriskay espousals always took 

place on a Friday in the house of the future bride. 
Edinburgh University Gaelic Manuscripts, Mic Dup 
1133/3/58A (17), folio 3v. Father Allan noted: “The 
hand-joining is the essence of the Espousal. . . Three 
or four reels were danced - and the fair espoused one 
forgot the usual etiquette and danced every reel she 
was called to. .. The males present were sixteen and 
females six.’ For the several stages of this old custom 
close to hand-fasting see Black, Filein na h-Òige, 410- 
11. 


Notebooks Walter B. Blaikie, 1898-1899, Canna 
House Archive. Blaikie would have learned the time 
of weddings on his visit to Eriskay in August 1898. 
See Hugh Cheape, ‘Father Allan MacDonald and 
Walter Blaikie: following a picture trail to Eriskay’ as 
presented to the 2009 symposium. 


Diary Feb. 8th. ‘First set here when bride had veil on 
marrying. This used to be reserved for the wedding 
feast.’ 

Diary Jan. 21st. 

On the other hand “That is one advantage of having 
big crowds at weddings. The chances of inebriety are 


proportionately less.’ Diary Jan. 25th. 


Diary Sep. 21st. 
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“Dancing of a bashibazouk order, irregular and 
ungraceful. . .” Diary Nov. 26th. Ewen MacLachlan’s 
classes between Benbecula and Barra had not 
reached under-populated Eriskay. Frederick Rea 

was impressed at Garrynamonie, where ‘more than 

a hundred pairs of feet shod in heavy boots were 
thudding on the floor in some step of the reel, but all 
in time; all faces devoid of a smile, serious as though 
dancing was a business, the men looking upwards 
and the girls with downcast eyes.’ Campbell, School in 
South Uist, 133. 


Diary Oct. 24th. Later: Spoke of the New Year. God's 
festival and the devil’s festival. How many kept it in 
the devil’s way by drink. The Lochboisdale “drunks” 
got remarks, which I hope will affect some of them.’ 
Diary Dec. 30th. 


Diary Dec. 30th. For Fr William McKenzie who 
closed a public house at Northbay and raised a chapel 
on the site, see Donald Buchanan, Reflections on the 
Isle of Barra (London, 1942), 101. 


Diary Nov. 20th. Credit went to Fr Allan: “He 
managed to stamp it out among the younger 
generation, but there were older members well on in 
years that were given up as hopeless cases. So in my 
young days this was the generation, the ones Father 
Allan had kept sober, who were the mainstay of the 
island.’ MacInnes, Eriskay, 93. 


Diary Oct. 27th. Later that day: “The herring 


boats did not come in to Eriskay. They are gone to 
Lochboisdale and this indicates a catch.’ 
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Diary Oct. 28th. Next day: “One or two good catches 
of herring last night. One had 30 crans.’ There was 
press coverage: ‘Herring fishing was commenced with 
fair success the week before last at Lochboisdale by a 
few of the Eriskay boats.’ Oban Times, 6 November 
1897. 


Diary Nov. 3rd. The connection between fishing and 
houses was noted by Angus Edward MacInnes who 
observed that the sober generation ‘had to buy their 
own boats and gear and build their own houses with 
help from some merchant.’ MacInnes, Eriskay, 93. 


Diary Nov. 1st. Herring were caught by night, when 
the feast day was effectively over. 


Born in Harris, Donald Ferguson appears in the 
1891 census as a widower aged seventy-five at South 
Lochboisdale in a house with fourteen windowed 
rooms. He was a merchant and farmer employing 
four servants. 


Diary Feb. 22nd. Later: How simple it would be for 
a proprietor in these parts to get all the people here 
out of the benefits of the Crofters’ Act by conniving 
with a Merchant to get them hopelessly in debt, and 
then have them declared bankrupt by which their 
rights as crofters would be forfeited!’ Diary Sep. 21st. 


Diary Jan. 20th. 


Diary Oct. 17th. There were no Eriskay paupers in 
the 1901 census, for which Fr Allan acted as officer. 
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Diary Feb. 22nd. Many Barra men were working 
away. A single Eriskay tragedy stood out: “Telegram 
announcing poor Neil Campbell Ru Ban’s death on 
Xmas morning at Arisaig where he went to work at 
the railway. . . When I came to Eriskay first he was 
the only one who could serve Mass.’ Diary Dec. 27th. 
See Alasdair Roberts, “Death on the Mallaig railway 
works’, West Word January 2010. 


Diary Mar. 7th. Of bonnach gruthain Fr Allan wrote: 
‘T have tried them made with oatmeal and with wheat 
meal, and find those made of wheat meal pleasanter 
and easier to take.’ 


Freer, Outer Isles, 189. Perhaps this was not taken 
from Fr Allan, as it follows a comment on Dugald 
MacMillan: “The post-master can write English and 
one constantly finds him occupied with secretarial 
work . . . in connection with commercial interests.’ 


More than a thousand boats used Scalpay’s north and 
south harbours from 1912. For a Hebridean author 
who might extend his inquiries in home waters, see 
Donald S. Murray, Herring Tales: How the Silver 
Darlings Shaped Human Taste and History (London, 
2015). 


Diary Jan. 27th. Dr Ogilvie Grant approved Fr Allan’s 
suggestion of ‘moveable hospitals, which could be put 
up at any point, and would be especially useful as a 
house for the nurse.’ LGBS, 144. The cottage hospital 
at Daliburgh had received Eriskay victims of typhoid 
but was not considered suitable for fever patients. 
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The British Journal of Nursing, 25December 1920, 
p. 35. 


Dr Lamont ‘compared British ship masters 
unfavourably with the Captains of Rubitrio Company 
from Genoa who were on such pleasant terms with 
staff.’ Diary Feb. 2nd. 


Diary Mar. 10th. 


Diary June 9th. Father Mackintosh’s letters to the 
press extended to the /nverness Courier of 1 and 5 
September 1899. He was moved to a quieter mission 
at Rothesay in the following year, and Fr Allan 
marked the occasion in verse with Rannan do Mhgr 
Tain Mac an Toisich, Black, Eilein na h-Oige, 248-53. 


Report of the Highlands and Islands Medical Service 
Committee (Edinburgh, 1912). Evidence Q. 20, 155, 
p. 403. 


John MacInnes (ed.), Carmina Gadelica by Alexander 
Carmichael (Edinburgh, 1992), 189-96. 


Patricia E. Whatley, “The Development of Medical 
Services in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
1843-1936’ (Unpublished PhD thesis 2013, 
University of Dundee), 220. 


The MacLennans were Protestant, from Wester Ross 
by way of Benbecula. Father Allan was on friendly 
terms with Ewen or Hugh despite making fun of his 
small stature in An Gaisgeach fo Uidheam Réitich and 
Luinneag an Amadain Bhig, Black, Eilein na h-Oige, 
256-71 and 275-85. 
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‘At weddings they kill (about) forty hens.’ Blaikie, 
quoted in Cheape, A Very Civil People, 84. Some 
weddings were on a much larger scale. For another 
post-diary wedding see that of Ewen MacMillan and 
Mary MacMillan on 10 January 1899, and Fr Allan’s 
Banais Eéghainn agus Mairi. Black, Eilein na h-Òige, 
222-5, 391-2. 


Ibid., 234-43, 400-3. A Blaikie photo of Kate 
Campbell or Ceit Bhan in her wedding outfit is 
included at p. 81. The elaborate knitting recalls 
Eriskay fishermen’s jerseys. 


Miss Hay of the diary was thought to be Celtic artist 
Helen Hay (Stiùbhart, Alexander Carmichael, 141-5) 
until corrected by the editor, pers. com. 12 Feb. 2019. 


Ella Carmichael, 7 St Bernard’s Row, Edinburgh, to 
Fr Allan, 25 April 1898. Her long appreciative letter 
(‘we enjoyed our short visit so very much more than I 
can tell’) contrasts with her father’s urgent requests. 


Diary Apr. 19. The thank you letter recognised that 
their host ‘had taken a great deal of trouble for us.’ 


Diary Apr. 20th after the two ladies had retired 

for the night. Next day they had to walk most 

of the distance from Pollocharra to Daliburgh 

where, following Fr Allan’s advice, they telegraphed 
Lochboisdale and persuade the Staffa’s captain to 
wait. A cart-horse yoked to a gig took them and their 
luggage to the port. 
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Letters from Ella Carmichael and Jane Hay 
accompanied the book. Diary Apr. 28th. 


Diary Oct. Ist, Jan. 19th. 


Diary Nov. 16th. See The Blessed Sacrament (London, 
1855) by the Rev. Frederick William Faber. His 
cheerful convert Catholicism was influential through 
hymns. 


Diary Dec. 26th and Mar. 18th. ‘Father Allan’s house 
was sparsely furnished with the sole exception of one 
wall of his sitting-room which was entirely occupied 
by his books carefully arranged on the shelves of a 
single bookcase reaching from floor to ceiling and end 
to end of the wall.’ Campbell, School in South Uist, 
178. 


Diary Oct. 15th. 


Diary Feb. 19th, Apr. 24th, April 25th and Apr. 27th. 
Father Allan read quickly. 


Frederick Burnaby’s A Road to Khiva was considered 
the best account of the “Great Game’ over India’s 
north-west frontier. 


Diary May 30th. The next day balance was struck 
with Paul du Chaillu’s newly published Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. “Naturalist and 
ethnographist’ was Fr Allan’s comment. 


The Scottish Highlander was started in 1885 by clan 


historian Alexander Mackenzie, a founding member 
and chieftain of the Gaelic Society of Inverness. 
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197 See ‘Fr Allan McDonalds Visit to Mingulay, June 
1898’ in Cheape, A Very Civil People, 105-7. See 
also Ben Buxton, Mingulay: An Island and its People 
(Edinburgh, 1995, 2016). 


198 Apart from Constance Moore and their dog, Miss 
Freer claimed to travel with ‘three priests and a 
doctor’. Outer Isles, 395-6. Others have suggested 
one priest (Fr Allan) along with Blaikie and Everard 
Fielding of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Buxton, Mingulay, 175, Campbell & Hall, Strange 
Things, 90. A Nurse King came to Mingulay later in 
the year after four deaths had occurred from measles. 


LGBS, 142-4. 


199 Buxton, Mingulay, 239. See Joseph Anderson, 
“Notices of some recently discovered inscribed 
and sculptured stones’, Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland xxxi (1896-7), 293-308. 


200 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica: Hymns and 
Incantations Vol. 3 (Edinburgh, 1940), 4-5. 


201 National Library of Scotland, Dep. 372/34. 
MacDonald to Gray, 24 June 1903. 


202 See Michael T. R. B. Turnbull, St Peters Edinburgh 
(Edinburgh, 2006). 


203 Scottish Catholic Archives, DA/23/3. Eriskay Day 
Book, unpaginated. 
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Murray, Father Allan’ Island, 218. According to 
Fr MacDougall another £100 came from fishing. 
Miraculous catches were confirmed by storekeeper 
Ewen MacLennan, though ‘not a Catholic’. 
Campbell, School in South Uist, 117. 


See Alasdair Roberts, ‘John Gray, André Raffalovich 
and Father Allan MacDonald of Eriskay’, ZR 61 
(2010), 207-31. 


Hugh MacDonald was bishop of Aberdeen 1890- 
98. Angus MacDonald was bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles 1878-92 and archbishop of St Andrews and 
Edinburgh 1892-1900. James Darragh, The Catholic 
Hierarchy of Scotland: a biographical list, 1653-1985 
(Glasgow, 1986), 32-3, 38, 27. 


Campbell, Fr Allan MacDonald of Eriskay, 21 
CDS (1905), 243. 


Emily MacDonald of the Glasgow St Columba Gaelic 
Choir earlier played “Gaelic songs and pipe tunes 

on the harp’ by invitation in Belfast and Dublin. 
Celtic Monthly (July 1898), 200. The 1902 Mòd 
competition at Dundee for ‘the best rendering of 

a Gaelic song with Clarsach accompaniment’ was 
won by Amy Murray. Clarsach competition was 
introduced that year. See Keith Sanger and Alison 
Kinnaird, Tree of Strings/Crann nan Teud: a History of 
the Harp in Scotland (Edinburgh, 1992, 2015). 


Murray, Father Allans Island, especially 85-117, 
128—33, 144-74. 
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EUL CW MS 62. Evelyn Benedict got waulking 
songs from Fr Allan though she was 'not as capable 
a transcriber as Amy Murray. . .’ Black, Eilein na 
h-Oige, 509. On 25 August 1905 Ella Carmichael 
told Fr Allan that Amy Murray was ‘very nice - I 
dare say Miss Benedict told you about her, they are 
friends.’ 


Marjory Kennedy-Fraser, A Life of Song (Oxford, 
1929, Isle of Lewis, 2011), 86. In his introduction 
to the modern edition Per Ahlander noted John 
Duncan's telegram urging the singer to come ‘before 
Amy Murray could publish hers in America.’ Ibid., 


XViil. 


Alasdair Roberts, Lady Lovat School: a Short History 
of Morar Primary School, 1915-2015 (Mallaig, 2015), 
26-32. 


Ella Carmichael, 28 Viewforth Terrace, Edinburgh, 7 
August 1905. 


Diary June 30th. Readers may accept the second part 
of his previous sentence but surely not the first: “There 
is so little incident — and the tone throughout rather 
melancholy.’ 


Ronald Black as editor has paid appropriately detailed 
attention to Fr Allan’s poem of his books title. The 
poem appeared anonymously in the first issue of Guth 
na Bliadhna (1904-25). Black, Eilein na h-Oige, 173- 
85, 374-83. 
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OBAIR A’ CHLÓ MHÓIR SAN LÁ AN-DIUGH 
DOMHNALL MARTAINN 
5mh Dàmhair 2018 


Chaidh iarraidh ormsa bruidhinn air suidheachadh a. Chlò 
Hearaich san fa an-diugh. Mhothaich mi gu robh Seònaid Nic 
an t-Sealgair agaibh aon bhliadhna deug bhon nochd fhèin - an 
5mh Dàmhair 2007 - agus an oidhche sin, thug Seònaid deagh 
iomradh air eachdraidh a ghnìomhachais bhon bhliadhna 
chaidh a stèidheachadh mar ghnìomhachas coimearsalta ann an 
1845 leis an teaghlach Dunmore, uachdarain Na Hearadh aig 
an àm, suas gu meadhan na 1990an, dìreach goirid às dèidh 
leasachaidhean mòra, a chunnaic Ùghdarras a Chlò Hearaich 
ga stèidheachadh fo Achd Æ Chlò Hearaich 1993; beairt ùr 
dhùbailte Bonas Griffith ga cleachdadh le mhòr-chuid dha na 
breabadairean às dèidh iomadh strì; agus oifisean an Ùghdarrais 
stèidhichte ann an Steòrnabhagh. Bha na h-atharraichean seo, 
còmhla ri adhartasan le trèanadh agus sireadh bhreabadairean 
ùra, òga, ro-innleachd mhargaideachd, agus atharraichean air 
structair nam muiltean nan leasachaidhean cho cudromach ri 
atharraichean sam bith a thachair anns na leth-cheud bliadhna 
ron a sin. 

Chrìochnaich Seònaid an òraid aice le a co-dhùnadh fhèin air 
an t-suidheachadh ann an 2007: 


‘While the amount of weaving done today bears no comparison 
to what it once was, it is perhaps a miracle that Harris Tweed has 
survived at all, when so many Scottish woollen and textile firms 
have disappeared. Some optimism revived with the anticipated 
re-opening and refurbishing of the mothballed Shawbost Mill 
under new ownership and management. The new company, 
Harris Tweed Hebrides, will continue to specialise in producing 
the brightly coloured yarn and light-weight tweeds used by 
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some thirty small local businesses. Individual weavers hope 
that this will enable them to continue to meet orders from 
customers such as women’s fashion outlets, far Eastern markets 
and manufacturers such as Nike. It may be that with the re- 
birth of the Shawbost Mill yet another new era has dawned for 
the Harris Tweed industry in the 21st century. ' 


Agus mar a chi sinn, bha agus tha Muileann Shiaboist aig cridhe 
na tha air tachairt sa ghniomhachas thairis air na deich bliadhna 
a chaidh seachad. 

'S e glè bheag de dh'fhiosrachadh a bha agamsa air dé bha 
romham nuair a dh'aontaich mi dhol air Bòrd-stiùiridh 
Ùghdarras a’ Chlò Hearaich bliadhna air fhichead air ais. Cha 
robh moran eòlais agam air obair-riaghlaidh a Chló no gu 
dearbh air a ghniomhachas fhéin mus deach m’ fhastadh mar 
bhall den Bhórd. Mar a bha ann an iomadach taigh eile anns 
Na Hearadh nuair a bha mi ag éirigh an-aird, bha cuibheall- 
shniomh aig mo mhathair, aig mo dha sheanmhair agus anns 
a chuid mhor dha na taighean sa bhaile. An ath dhoras rinn, 
bha breabadair agus tha deagh chuimhne agam air fuaim na 
beairte a dol bho mhoch gu dubh agus a bhean a gabhail dha 
na h-òrain Ghàidhlig agus i a snìomh aig ceann an taighe air na 
làithean brèagha, tioram a b’ àbhaist a bhith againn aig amannan 
tron bhliadhna. 

Nam biodh fios air a bhith agam cho ainmeil 's a bhiodh am 
boireannach còir seo le cuid seinn san t-seann nós, bha mi air 
barrachd suim a ghabhail dha na h-òrain, an eachdraidh agus 
na sgeulachdan aice. Is ise, Cairistiona Uilleim no Cairistiona 
Sheathach a chluinneas sinn fhathast air an réidio, taing dhan 
stuth a chruinnich Sgoil Eolas na h-Alba sna leth-cheudan. 

Da fhichead bliadhna as déidh sin, ann an 1997, chaidh 
faighneachd dhòmhsa am bithinn deònach a thighinn air 
Ùghdarras 2 Chlò Hearaich. Tha cuimhne agam fhathast ag ràdh 
ris an fhear a thug dhomh an cuireadh, Sandy MacMhathain, 
bràthair Sheònaid Nic an t-Sealgair agus a bha aig an àm na Iar- 
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chathraiche air an Ughdarras, nach robh edlas sam bith agamsa 
air a Chlò, a bharrachd air gu robh ceithir seacaidean clò agam 
— aon airson gach seusan dhan bhliadhna. “Uill”, arsa esan, “tha 
sin trì seacaidean a bharrachd air na tha agamsa, agus mar sin 
tha thu air a Bhórd!” 

Aig an àm sin, bha cùisean gu math ìseal sa ghnìomhachas. 
Bliadhnaichean ron a sin, bha feadhainn dha na muiltean air 
dùnadh no air a dhol comhla, cha robh móran oidhirp ga 
dhèanamh le iomairt margaidheachd, a' ciallachadh nach robh 
mòran fèill air a chlò thall thairis coltach ri mar a bha sna 70an 
agus na 80an, agus mar sin bha tòrr mì-chinnt sa ghnìomhachas. 

Lean a mhì-chinnt seo airson iomadach bliadhna le fathann 
gu robh an aon mhuileann mhòr ann an Steòrnabhagh air a dhol 
air a mhargaid. Seach nach robh mòran obrach ri fhaighinn dha 
na breabadairean, bha iad a fàgail a ghnìomhachais agus a dol 
air ais chun iasgach no gu tìr-mòr chun na h-ola. 

Bho shuidheachadh far an robh 6 muiltean ann an 
Steòrnabhagh agus a dhà eile air an tuath - ann an Siabost agus 
Càrlabhagh - bha an àireamh ann am meadhan na 90an sìos 
gu 4 às dèidh 2 ann an Steòrnabhagh dùnadh. Ghabh Derek 
Moireach, aig an robh muileann Shiaboist (a thòisich a sheanair) 
airson iomadach bliadhna, os laimh muileann MhicChoinnich 
ann an Steòrnabhagh. Dhùin muileann bheag ann am Parkend 
air taobh a-muigh Steòrnabhaigh a bha Murchadh Moireasdan 
a ruith — bha Murchadh air a bhith na Stiùiriche air muileann 
Clansman anns na 80an - agus cha robh móran cló ga dhéanamh 
ann am muileann Charlabhaigh aig an am. 

Mar sin, ’s e glè bheag a bha tachairt leis a’ Chlò — m.e. ann 
an 2003 cha robh dol tro na muiltean ach dara leth ' na tha dol 
a-mach an-diugh. Ann an 2003, chuir Derek Moireach an da 
mhuileann, Steòrnabhagh (a mhuileann as sine, a dh'fhosgladh 
ann an 1906) agus Siabost air mhargaid agus bha torr uidh 
aig luchd-gniomhachais sa rioghachd seo agus thall thairis 
annta. Aig deireadh an latha chaidh muileann MhicChoinnich 
an Stedrnabhagh a reic ann an 2006 ri Brian Haggas aig an 
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robh muiltean ann an Sasainn - agus is ann leis cuideachd a bha 
bùthan ainmeil Brook Tavener a bha reic aodach fhireannach. 

An toiseach chuir daoine fàilte air an naidheachd leis an eòlas 
a bha aig Haggas air gnìomhachas an aodaich ach cha robh 
fada gus an do chrìon an taic seo nuair a rinn e soilleir gu robh 
e dol a chur às dha na mìltean de phàtarain a bha muileann 
MhicCoinnich air a dhealbh thairis air na bliadhnaichean agus 
gu robh e dìreach a' dol a dhèanamh còig pàtarain a bhiodh gan 
reic nan seacaidean tro bhùthan Brook Tavener agus air an eadar- 
lìon. Cha robh e dol a ghabhail gnothaich sam bith ris an luchd- 
ceannaich a bha muileann MhicCoinnich air fhastadh thairis 
air còrr is ceud bliadhna. Bha chuid mhòr a bha eòlach air a 
ghnìomhachas ga chomhairleachadh an aghaidh na h-innleachd 
chumhaing seo, agus iad ag ràdh gun cailleadh an gnìomhachas 
luchd-ceannaich a thionndaidheadh gu aodach eile an àite an 
Clò Mòr, agus gu dearbh is e seo a thachair. 

Mar a thuirt Seònaid san òraid aice, bha dòchas air fàire nuair 
a chaidh an naidheachd mu sgaoil gu robh muileann Shiaboist, 
nach robh air a ceannach le Haggas, air a ceannach le companaidh 
ùr, Harris Tweed Hebrides, le Brian MacUilleim (a bha na Bhall 
Pàrlamaid agus na Mhinistear anns an riaghaltas aig Tony Blair 
sna 90an) na Chathraiche air a Chompanaidh. Le airgead 
(c£2.5m) bho fhear Iain Mac an Tàilleir a bha gu mòr an sàs ann 
an gnìomhachas na h-ola agus cumhachd tron chompanaidh 
eadar-nàiseanta aige, Vitol, bha cùisean a coimhead gu math 
dòchasach dhan ghnìomhachas. Thug a Chompanaidh ùr 
Ceannard Ùghdarras a Chlò, Iain MacCoinnich, leotha airson a 
bhith na Cheannard air Harris Tweed Hebrides agus dh'fhosgail 
a mhuileann ùr ann an 2008, a toirt obair dhan chuid mhòr a 
b’ àbhaist a bhith ag obair aig muileann MhicCoinnich ann an 
Steòrnabhagh agus ann an Siabost. 

Chan eil teagamh sam bith nach eil buaidh mhòr air a bhith 
aig muileann ùr Shiaboist air staid fhàbharach a ghnìomhachais 
thairis air na deich bliadhna a chaidh seachad. Tha iad an-diugh 
a cosnadh còrr is £9 millean gach bliadhna. Tha 1,300,000 
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meatair ga reic eadar na tri muiltean (le 65% 4 Siabost) ann a 50 
roghachd air feadh an t-saoghail, a: chuid mhòr dheth ann am 
Breatainn agus thall ann an Japan. Tha mu 120 ag obair sna tri 
muiltean; 200 breabadair air a bheairt dhubailte; 38 breabadair 
air a bheairt shingilte — na breabadairean sin a faighinn cosnadh 
cha mhór fad na bliadhna, an aite direach aig amannan trang 
airson sia mìosan sa bhliadhna mar a b’ àbhaist a bhith. Tha 
muileann Haggas a toirt cosnadh dha 30 duine agus muileann 
Charlabhaigh mu 20 agus tha eadar 70-80 ann an Siabost. Tha 
gach muileann & margaidheachd nam pàtran airson an luchd- 
ceannaich aca fhèin agus ‘s e glè bheag de dh'fharpais no strì a 
tha eadar na trì companaidhean. Mar sin, tha àite sònraichte aig 
gach muileann ann an saoghal a Chlò Mhòir an-diugh. 

Ann an 2011, bha sinn a comharrachadh ceud bliadhna bhon 
a chaidh aonta Pàrlamaid ri suaicheantas an Orb a chleachdadh 
agus, an lùib iomadh tachartas comharrachadh a cheum 
chudromach seo, thadhail am Prionnsa Teàrlach agus a Bhana- 
dhiùc Cornwall anns Na Hearadh far an do choinnich iad ri 
breabadairean, luchd-obrach nam muiltean agus riochdairean a 
ghnìomhachais. Chunnaic sinn cuideachd leabhar cliùiteach le 
deilbh eireachdail bhon dealbhadair Iain Lawson a bha ceangal 
na coimhearsnachdan agus na daoine ris an dòigh anns am bheil 
an Clò Mór ga dheanamh.” 

Tha leasachaidhean móra air a bhith gabhail aite aig muileann 
Shiaboist agus muileann Stedrnabhaigh le togalaichean agus 
innealan ùra. Anns an Ogmhios 2017 chaidh togalach ur 
fhosgladh ann an Siabost leis a Bhana-phrionnsa Anna, le 
barrachd ghoireasan airson próiseas an dathaidh a dheanamh 
nas èifeachdaiche. 

An-diugh, a bharrachd air na tha ag obair anns na tri 
muiltean agus ri breabadaireachd, tha ceithir deug air fhichead 
de chompanaidhean beaga a reic a Chló (m.e. Dòmhnall Iain 
MacAoidh a Losgaintir); da fhichead eile a reic aodach, airneis, 
seudan agus eile. Tha sianar ag obair aig an Ughdarras — deich 
bliadhna air ais, cha robh aig an Ughdarras ach dithis làn-ùine 
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agus aon pàirt-ùine — a dearbhadh mar a tha cùisean air gluasad 
air adhart. 

Tha na fichead bliadhna a chaidh seachad cuideachd air torr 
atharraichean fhaicinn anns an stuth a thathar a dèanamh leis a 
Chlò. A bharrachd air aodach fhireannach agus bhoireannach, 
tha an clò an-diugh ri fhaighinn ann an riochd àirneis-taighe 
mar sèithrichean, beingean, cùirtearan, cleocaichean, cuiseanan 
agus còmhdach fònaichean-làimhe, ipad, sgàilean lampa agus 
eile. Tha seo atoirt chothroman dha luchd-ealain agus bùthan 
beaga air feadh nan eilean agus air tìr-mòr. Tha an-diugh bùthan 
eireachdail aig a Chompanaidh aig Catrìona Chaimbeul air 
An Tairbeart, ann an Drinnishader (far am bheil ionad-luchd- 
turais) agus sa bhaile seo ann an Inbhir Nis. Dol air ais leth- 
cheud bliadhna, cha robh ach seada beag aig pàrantan Chatrìona 
ann am Plòcrapol far an robh iad a reic an cuid clò dhan luchd- 
turais beagan mhìosan sa bhliadhna. Comharra eile air staid a 
ghnìomhachais san là an-diugh. 

Tha cliù a Chlò anns na bliadhnaichean a chaidh seachad 
air dùbhlain eadar-dhealaichte thoirt am follais agus ‘s e rud a 
tha cumail luchd-obrach an Ùghdarrais trang a bhith measadh 
gu mionaideach an stuth a tha ri fhaighinn air an eadar-lìon 
agus na meadhanan sòisealta, gu h-àraidh far a bheil a chuid 
mhòr dheth ga reic mar Clò Hearach ach chan e clò a tha air 
fhighe leis a bhreabadair aig an dachaigh a tha idir ann. Bho 
chionn ceud bliadhna ‘s a deich air ais, nach e an seòrsa rud 
seo a dh'adhbharaich gun deach iarrtas chun riaghaltas airson 
suidheachadh a chlò a dhìon agus a thug dhuinn an Orb, an 
suaicheantas as sine san t-saoghal. ’S e fear Henry Lyon, tàillear 
ann an Saville Row ann an Lunnainn, a chaidh a thoirt gu Cùirt 
agus a fhuaireadh ciontach airson a bhith a’ reic dheiseachan 
le ainm Clò Hearach bho na h-Eileanan ged a bha an clò air a 
dhèanamh anns na muiltean aige ann an Siorrachd York. Bha 
e a sanasachadh nan deiseachan le na briathran - “Our Harris 
Tweed suits cannot be beaten. The ordinary tailor’s price is 55 
shillings, ours is 32/6d. We have now made arrangements with 
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the Highland peasants....... 
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Air a bhliadhna a chaidh seachad, thainig air an Ughdarras 
buidheann proifeiseanta fhastadh ann an Dùn Èideann a tha 
cumail sùil gheur gach latha air dè a thathar a reic air an eadar- 
lìon agus eile, airson stad a chur air suidhichidhean far am bheil 
aodach ga reic fon ainm Clò Hearach a tha mì-laghail fon Achd. 

A réir Achd Pàrlamaid 1993, ‘s ann anns na h-Eileanan an Iar 
a dh'fheumas prìomh oifisean an Ughdarrais a bhith stèidhichte, 
direach mar a dh'fheumas an Clò fhèin a bhith air a dhéanamh 
anns na h-Eileanan. Tha e iongantach gur ann air tìr-mòr, ann 
an Inbhir Nis, a stèidhicheadh prìomh oifis Comunn a Chlò 
Hearaich, am buidheann a bha ann ron Ùghdarras agus gur 
ann an Lunnainn a bha a chiad oifis clàraichte ann an 1909. 
Bho chaidh an t-Ùghdarras a stèidheachadh ann an 1993, tha 
iomadh dùbhlan air a bhith aca anns an ùine ghoirid sin. Ged is 
e buidheann poblach a tha san Ùghdarras fon Achd, chan eil iad 
a faighinn sgillinn bhon Riaghaltas, bho Chomhairle Ionadail 
no bho bhuidheann poblach sam bith. 'S ann bho na muiltean 
a tha mhòr-chuid de theachd a-steach an Ùghdarrais a tighinn, 
tro chìs airson gach meatair dhan chlò a tha ga stampadh. 

Ann an 2009, bha cùisean cho duilich aig an Ùghdarras le 
cion ionmhais — cha robh mòran clò dol tro na muiltean — agus 
gun deach sinn gu Riaghaltas na h-Alba, Comhairle nan Eilean 
agus Iomairt na Gàidhealtachd agus nan Eilean airson taic airgid 
san eadar-ama, ach cha d fhuair sinn sgillinn ruadh bhon sporan 
phoblach. Bheachdaich sinn air an togalach a bha againn ann 
an Steòrnabhagh a reic agus luchd-obrach a chur far an obair 
— ged nach robh ag obair againn aig an am ach dithis làn-ùine 
agus aon pàirt-ùine. A bharrachd air cosgaisean a ghearradh agus 
uairean-obrach feadhainn dhan luchd-obrach a lùghdachadh, 
cha robh againn ris an togalach a reic agus gu fortanach thàinig 
piseach air obair nam muiltean bho 2010. 

Bho shuidheachadh far nach robh ann ach 454,000 meatair 
anns a bhliadhna 2009, chaidh seo suas gu 1,026,000 meatair 
ann an 2012, 1,390,000 meatair ann an 2014 agus air a 
bhliadhna seo mu 1,300,000 meatair. Tha breabadairean 
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agus luchd-obrach nam muiltean gu math òg an-diugh agus 
tha barrachd bhoireannaich nam breabadairean. Tha an 
dòigh-obrach sùbailte dhaibh agus tha e comasach a bhith ag 
obair timcheall air uairean na sgoile, rud a tha ga dhéanamh 
freagarrach dha parantan. 

Tha sinn a faicinn gu bheil tidh mhór aig an luchd-turais 
a tha tadhal sna h-Eileanan gach bliadhna ann an eachdraidh 
a Chló agus tha grunn mhath dha na breabadairean deónach 
luchd-turais a ghabhail airson sealltainn dhaibh mar a tha an clo 
ga fhighe agus tha na muiltean trang le bhith toirt buidhnean 
timcheall gus am faic iad de tha tachairt anns na muiltean. Air 
a bhliadhna seo, tha an t-Ughdarras air ionad-taisbeanaidh agus 
fiosrachaidh fhosgladh sna h-oifisean aca ann an Steòrnabhagh. 

Bha am beachd leis an do chrìochnaich Seònaid Nic an 
t-Sealgair bho chionn 11 bliadhna gu math fior agus lèirsinneach, 
nuair a thuirt i: “le ath-nuadhachadh aig Muileann Shiaboist, ’s 
docha gu bheil saoghal ur eile a’ fosgladh dhan Chló Hearach 
anns an 21mh linn’. Mar a tha sinn air fhaicinn, tha aite dha na 
tri muiltean anns a ghnìomhachas agus iad a leantainn agus a 
seirbheiseachadh luchd-ceannaich agus na companaidhean aca 
fhéin. 

Sin an suidheachadh an-diugh. Ach dé mu dheidhinn an 
t-slighe air adhart? Fhad ‘s a bha mi an sas sa ghnìomhachas bha 
mi ‘n dóchas gum faicinn ionad-taillearachd stéidhichte anns 
Na Hearadh no ann an Leòdhas far am biodh e comasach do 
dhuine an cló a cheannach agus a dheanamh san riochd a bha 
dhith orra — seacaid, dreasa, còta, cùirtearan no eile - air an 
eilean, gus nach robh aca ri thoirt gu tir-mór airson a dhéanamh. 
Ged a chaidh oidhirp a dhéanamh gniomhachas taillearachd 
a chur air chois anns na h-eileanan, tha mi tuigsinn nach b’ 
urrainn dhaibh duine le edlas air taillearachd a lorg a bheireadh 
seachad tréanadh freagarrach agus cha deach seo air adhart. Bha 
cuideachd farpais nam “mass producers” na dhùbhlan mor a 
thaobh pris. 
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Tha e coltach gu bheil duine no dithis an-diugh an sàs ann an 
tàillearachd agus iad ag obair air an ceann fhèin — feadhainn 
aca a tha air tighinn thugainn leis an eòlas aca bho rìoghachdan 
eile. Cò aig tha fios, s docha ann am bliadhna no dhà eile 
gum bi ionad-taillearachd a Chlò againn far am bheil an Clo 
fhèin air a dhèanamh — anns na h-Eileanan. Nach e bhiodh 
iongantach nam biodh an t-seirbheis seo againn agus sinn an 
urra ri feadhainn a tha air tighinn a-staigh dhan eilean airson an 
leasachadh seo a thoirt air 2 Chlò — dìreach mar a rinn 2 Bhana- 
iarla Dunmore bho chionn 170 bliadhna air ais. 

Tha sinn fada an comain nan daoine lèirsinneach aig toiseach 
na linne a dh'fhalbh a dh'aithnich cho fior chudromach ’s a bha 
e an Clò Hearach a dhìon san lagh le suaicheantas a tha an- 
diugh ainmeil air feadh an t-saoghail. Tha an Orb na phàirt 
mhór den ghnìomhachas chliùiteach seo, a riochdachadh 
dìon, uachdranachd, cumhachd agus ùghdarras. Sin na dearbh 
bhuaidhean a tha air dèanamh cinnteach gu bheil an Clò air 
maireachdainn thairis air na ceud bliadhna gu leth a dh'fhalbh 
agus a nì cinnteach gun lean e air adhart a faighinn prìomh àite 
ann an cridhe agus ann an inntinn luchd an fhasain air feadh 
an t-saoghail. 'S ann leinn fhìn a tha e, agus mairidh e cho fad 
’s a tha eileanaich ann a tha gabhail ùidh ann an dòigh-beatha 
a chaidh a shìneadh sìos thugainn bho ghinealach gu ginealach. 
Tha e mar uallach air Ùghdarras a Chlò Hearaich an neamhnaid 
luachmhor seo a dhìon às leth muinntir nan eilean. 

Tha mi fada nur comain fhèin a-nochd airson cho foighidneach 
‘s a tha sibh air a bhith ag èisteachd rium agus tha mi ‘n dòchas 
gun ď fhuair sibh beagan fiosrachaidh air eachdraidh agus 
suidheachadh a Chlò Mhòir san latha an-diugh. Agus gur 
math a thèid leis agus le gach duine agus tè a tha an sas ann sna 
bliadhnaichean ri teachd. 

NOTA: Tha mi fada an comain Ùghdarras a’ Chlò Hearaich 
airson dearbhadh a thoirt dhomh le na h-àireamhan agus am 


fiosrachadh a tha mi air a chleachdadh. 
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GOLD FOR THE GATHERING: 
THE HIGHLAND CONNECTION TO 
SLAVERY THROUGH DOCUMENTS HELD 
AT THE HIGHLAND ARCHIVECENTRE 


LORNA STEELE 
26" October 2018 


Introduction 

The Highland Archive Service (part of High Life Highland) 
cares for archive material dating from the 13™ century to the 
present day. The collections are diverse and wide-ranging, 
covering a myriad of subjects. A common thread is that they all 
shed light on some aspect of Highland life, from education to 
farming, religion to healthcare. 

The uncomfortable connection to, and involvement with, 
Caribbean plantations and slave ownership is something 
which many assign to other parts of the United Kingdom. 
There is often a feeling (conscious or not) that the large port 
cities of London, Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow were the 
active participants, while the involvement of Highlanders was 
negligible, if anything. 

In 2015 the Highland Archive Centre in Inverness hosted an 
academic conference on the subject of the Scottish connection 
to Caribbean slavery. Part of the ‘Landscapes and Lifescapes 
Project, the conference sought, through lectures and discussion, 
to demonstrate some of the many ways in which Scots from 
across the social and geographical spectrum had engaged with 
the Caribbean economy and how those interactions shaped 
both Scottish and Caribbean lives and landscapes. As part of 
the conference, documents were selected from the Highland 
Archive Centre’s collections to localise this further and show the 
extent of the Highland connection. It is these documents that 
form the basis of this article. 
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Who went to the plantations and why? 

In the 18 and early 19" centuries, the Caribbean appears to 
have been seen by many across Britain as a place where money 
could be earned quickly and easily on sugar, coffee and cotton 
plantations. This optimistic impression is captured perfectly in 
a letter written by Donald Mackintosh (then in Berbice, West 
Indies), to Colonel Baillie in Inverness in 1796. In it he writes: 


“I believe there is hardly any place where money may be made 
with more facility than here, the great difficulty is once to have a 
little; but when that little is in hand it can be increased by a most 
rapid progression: and now that these colonies are under British 
government, they will be more advantageous for adventurers of 


all denominations than before.”! 


Such letters must surely have led others to believe that 
undertaking the long and dangerous journey to the Caribbean 
would be worthwhile if they were indeed to return home wealthy 
after such little effort. The fact that the journey was dangerous is 
also evidenced in letters. An 1807 letter by Roderick Dingwall to 
Kenneth Dingwall details his experiences travelling to Jamaica: 


“Dear Brother, At long last I am exceedingly glad to inform you 
of my safe arrival at Jamaica after a long and severe passage of 
seven months. I have been very unwell since I wrote you from 
Cork in February last and indeed on my passage in the main 
ocean I fell overboard in the sea but they soon got me up again 


with the boat’s line, thank God I was quite well in a few days 
»2 


These Highlanders (predominantly young men) went for the 
chance to work on, or oversee, a plantation — something which 
was seen to improve prospects. Many of them appeared to 
have taken advantage of family or social connections to secure 
employment overseas and then work their way up to a position 
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of authority, creating a network of prominent Highland families 
with Caribbean connections. A passing reference to this can be 
found in a letter from the Baillie of Dunain collection. Written 
by Anne Baillie to her brother Archie it includes the sentence: 


“Mr George Ingles is sending John McBain to his estate in 
Demerara he is bound for three years after which period he has 
the prospect of succeeding to the management of Mr Ingles’ 
estate he seems quite pleased with his prospects himself.” 


What was it like to live and work in the Caribbean? 

When the Highlanders arrived in the Caribbean many of them 
discovered that stories of plentiful money and an easy life had 
been exaggerated. The climate was hot and stormy, the Scots 
had no immunity to local diseases and making a fortune was 
not, in fact, guaranteed. In an extraordinarily detailed letter by 
Alexander Baillie (one of the Baillies of Dochfour, then in the 
Isle of Nevis) to his cousin Alexander Baillie of Dunain in 1752, 
the writer states that: 


“great numbers [that] from all nations resort hither, from a very 
mistaken notion indeed that gold may be got for the gathering 
of it: There is no people more deceived in this respect than the 
Scots, who flock to the foreign settlements in numbers every 
year.” He references in particular a young man from Dumfries 
who had chosen to go to Jamaica, “that Cursd Place that has 
been the grave of so many of our countrymen” because he would 
“rather run the risk... for a fortune than go home a beggar”. 


The letter gives specific insights into the conditions the 
Highlanders faced, making reference to an epidemic fever 
which “raged round the islands about Christmas & snatched 
off numbers of the natives as well as Europeans” and a violent 
hurricane that “rooted up almost all their sugar canes, beat flat 
their houses (being all made of boards) & drove ashore ... above 
seventy sails.” 
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It is believed that a high proportion of those who went from 
Britain to the Caribbean died there. One 1801 letter, by 
shoemaker James Fraser, states that of a group of fifteen men 
who travelled out together only two now remained alive. He 
also makes the astonishing claim that “this year has been fatal 
to many, more than eight hundred of my acquaintances is dead” — 
proof, if needed, that life in the Caribbean was not always easy. 
Some of those who survived were desperate to come home. Ina 
continuation of the letter above, James Fraser wrote: 


« Pree & : 

so soon as this job is completed you may depend on seeing me 
if God spares me life, and then to remain for life time in my 
native county.” 


Despite all of these experiences, and the dangers and fears faced 
by the Highlanders in the Caribbean, there can be no doubt 
that some did make their fortune and that those fortunes were 
made through the exploitation of other human beings. 


How did they treat their slaves? 
There is proof in the Highland Archive Centre collections 
of Highlanders in the Caribbean owning slaves - slaves who 
were often ruthlessly treated as expendable stock or currency, 
being bought and sold like any other commodity. They had a 
monetary value placed on them according to their ability to 
work, and appear in their owners’ asset lists alongside livestock 
or furniture. One estate, Airy Castle in St Thomas in the East, 
Jamaica, was valued after its owner’s death at a total of £16,831 
— a value made up of land, stock and slaves. The 115 slaves, 
all individually named with details of their age, occupation, 
condition and value, made up £10,305 of that £16,831.° 
Slaves could be hired out to work on other estates as payment 
of debts, or as income generation for their owners and this 
can be seen in accounts.’ It is evident that in some (probably 
many) cases, the lives of slaves were worth no more than the 
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lives of animals - their births and deaths treated as financial 
gains and losses, recorded in stock books with slaves on one 
side of the page and cattle on the other.” James Fraser wrote in 
1801 that “my losses for this year [have] been great four of my 
good negroes is dead which is of more loss to me [than] eight 
hundred pound sterling.” The implication is that the only way 
in which these lives were a loss was in a financial sense. Although 
some slave names are recorded (as in the Airy Castle inventory 
mentioned above), many were not given the dignity of names 
in documents, simply being referred to as ‘my negroes’ or ‘negro 
wenches’, as in James Fraser’s letter. 

Examples do exist of owners caring for their slaves and/or 
granting them freedom but perhaps these only serve to highlight 
the fact that the slaves were commodities — their lives not in 
their own hands and their treatment was at the discretion of 
their owners.'° Alexander Baillie, writing in 1752, said: 


“1 protest the negro wenches are much handsomer & cleanlier 
in my eyes in all respects & for all the purposes you please, and 
I’m sorry to observe that in all appearance the married men 
think so too for (to their honour be it spoken) there is not one 
in forty of them but keeps one or more of them in chintz & 
calicoes out of the field, and for what purpose I leave you to 
judge.”"! 


What did the Highlanders do with the money they made? 

Many of those Highlanders who did make money in the 
Caribbean were keen to establish respected schools in the north 
of Scotland. There is plentiful evidence that they used their 
network of Highland friends and acquaintances scattered across 
the empire to raise the funds required. The historic records 
of Tain Royal Academy and Inverness Royal Academy show 
nominated collectors remitting money from Jamaica, Demerara, 
Berbice, St Vincent, St Kitts and Grenada (as well as numerous 
other locations from Calcutta and Canton to London and 
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Glasgow).!* There is no doubt that the establishment of these 
schools was partially funded by slave owners. 

Various motivations can be suggested for this (and perhaps 
they are not mutually exclusive). Highland slave owners may 
have seen it as contributing to the advancement of their home 
communities or they may perhaps have been simply displaying 
their wealth. An entry in the Tain Royal Academy minutes of 
1800 perhaps sums it up: 


“A Highlander has no greater idea of enjoying a fortune, 
laboriously acquired in a distant climate, than returning home 
to display it to, and participate with, the companions of his 


youth in his native country. '? 


Whatever the motivation, it is unlikely that their efforts would 
have been meaningful to the slaves labouring on the plantations. 
School Admission Registers from the early 1800s also reveal that 
in addition to sending money home, a number of Highlanders 
with land in the Caribbean brought their children, born 
in Jamaica and Demerara, back to be educated at the newly 
established schools. Some of these children would have been of 
mixed race." 

In addition to schools, money was also collected in the 
Caribbean to fund a hospital in Inverness, later to become 
the Royal Northern Infirmary. The first minute book of this 
institution includes a copy of a letter, dated 1799, by Provost 
William Inglis to James Fraser Esqr., Younger of Belladrum, 
acknowledging receipt of £500, part of the Demerara 
subscriptions for the new Northern Infirmary, and thanking 
Fraser for all his exertions towards the establishment of the 
hospital.” 

Many Highland institutions benefitted from money made in 
the Caribbean and we live with their legacy still. At the time 
of writing all three of the institutions referenced are still in 
existence. 
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However, the Highlanders did not solely give their money to 
good causes. Many had gone to the plantations with theintention 
of returning, with a fortune, such as Donald Mackintosh, who 
wrote to Colonel Baillie in 1796: 


“\.. may have a hand in making some figure there. For should 
it be my good fortune to return to my native land with fifteen 
thousand pounds, tho’ more advanced in age by twenty years, 


my great delight would be to give that place a name.” 


Some of those who were successful returned to the Highlands to 
enlarge and improve their own estates. A 1779 letter by James 
Baillie to William Baillie mentions that his: 


“brother Alexander has resided chiefly in the north since his 
return from the West Indies, and has lately laid out a considerable 


sum of money, in buildings & improvements at Dochfour.” Y 


The benefits for the slave-owners, if and when they came, could 
be substantial. 


Case Study - The Grants/McDermotts 

In order to further localise these things, it is helpful to use a 
case study — in this instance the story of the Grant/McDermott 
families. The documents in this section have come into the 
care of the Highland Archive Centre through the Fraser Tytler 
family. 

Elizabeth McDermott (also known as Bessey/Betsey) lived in 
Jamaica. She would have been referred to during her lifetime as 
a ‘free coloured woman’, meaning that among her ancestors were 
both enslaved Africans and white slave owners. Elizabeth had a 
relationship with George Grant (1739-1819), a Scottish owner 
of two Jamaican estates, and they had four illegitimate children 
— Peter, Johanna (Hannah), Jannet (Jessy/Jessie) and Ann. 
It is important to note that George Grant also had a legitimate 
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daughter, Margaret Cussans Grant, (born 1780), by his Scottish 
wife. 

In 1794, Elizabeth McDermott purchased one of George 
Grants estates, Richmond Hill, and the slaves that came with 
it. A letter of that year from George Grant to his man of business 
references this sale with the words: 


“Richmondhill is cheap at £3000, it cost me upwards of 
£4000 but as Miss Betsey wishes to live there I approve much 
of your letting her have it & the 7 negroes into the bargain, 
& also my silver plate, liquors & furniture in a present, in a 
former letter you said that Bessey requested to purchase Lucy, 
Dido & Goodtime, those negroes I give her for life & to 
her children after her decease. I will thank you to send me the 
[amount] & dates of her bonds for Richmondhill as I mean 
to settle the whole on Hanna, Peter, Jennett & Ann. Please to 
supply poor Bessey with flour, butter, tea & sugar and tell her 


that I will write her very soon. ' 


George Grant’s concern for both Elizabeth and their children 
is apparent in this and other letters. He discusses planning for 
their future and makes sure they are provided for. However, the 
same letter makes it clear that he does not consider Elizabeth to 
be a realistic long-term partner as he says: 


“Me thinks I hear you say choose an agreeable good tempered 
female companion — it will help you to sweeten the remainder 
of your life, perhaps I may now think of following your advice 
but I begin to think it rather too late in the day to marry.” 


All four of George Grant and Elizabeth McDermott’s children 
were sent to school in Scotland. Letters from this time give details 
about each child and reveal that they were excited about the 
opportunity to travel to Scotland and to receive an education. 
Elizabeth writes of her appreciation to George and her gratitude 
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that he is treating their children well. The letters imply that 
other fathers of illegitimate mixed-race children might not have 
shown such an interest. Also clear in the correspondence is how 
Elizabeth viewed her relationship with George. She describes 
herself as ‘an old assistant’ and it is evident that she keenly 
felt the difference in status between them and was aware that 
George’s support could be withdrawn at any time. This unequal 
partnership can be seen in a letter written by Elizabeth in 1800: 


“I cannot but acknowledge how much I am satisfied (my good 
Sir) for the fatherly care you have hitherto been pleased to show 
my little ones a circumstance which I assure you (dear) Sir that 
my heart will always be deeply imprinted with a just sense, of 
how very grateful I ought to be, and will ever endeavour to 
behave myself to deserve your esteem, and I hope they will have 
the most sincere feelings of duty, gratitude and affection and 
will ever remain proud & happy to entrance so particular a 
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mark of your friendship. 


The progression of Peter Grants education can be seen in a 
letter sent by Roderick MacLeod, Principal of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, to George Grant in 1800. He refers to Peter’s health 
and appearance, indicating that his African ancestry was not 
instantly noticeable: 


“I was out about a fortnight ago to see Peter & am happy to 
inform you that he was in good health & doing well he seems to 
be a fine boy & has a much better complexion than my young 
namesakes though they are not very black but rather swarthy 
& have a little of the woolly hair I should suppose that Peter’s 
mother had no African blood.” 


While Elizabeth’s children were at school in Scotland she 
remained in Jamaica. Letters to George Grant detail her 
activities and life on both the Richmond Hill plantation and 
George Grant other estate, Airy Castle. In one letter she writes: 
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“All my negroes thrives vastly well, they are seldom indisposed. 
I have plenty of grass sufficient for 30 cattle at present; and 
my plantains walk quite clean; tho the excessive dry seasons for 
these three successive months past have been very tardy to its 
shooting, so much so, that the next time I sell I expect 6/8 per 
hundred: And as my place is now in tolerable good condition I 
have sent out six of my ablest negroes to the cane hole. I almost 
for-get to acquaint you that I have commenced butcher for 
near these nine months past; and finds it very beneficial to my 


profession of a grazer.””! 


It is apparent from letters that sometime before May 1800 
George Grant stopped visiting Jamaica and Elizabeth started to 
give up hope of seeing him again. Her dismay at this realisation 
is recorded in a particularly moving paragraph thus: 


“...owing to the hopes; which I flattered myself with, of 
expecting your paying Jamaica a visit, and indeed it was expected 
by every other person; the time is elapsed, and I now despair 
(too well) I know I am for forever bereft of that happiness I 
long wished for. What shall I now think, when will I ever be so 
fortunate to meet again one like you; that I can trust or look to 
for protection. (Can I venture) as you seems to be against, my 
retiring to the country my children resides in, surely you cannot 
imagine [Dear] Sir, that my present situation can be any where 
comfortable; I can write no more on this subject, for it only 
increases the tears in my eyes, and afford me a sad remembrance 
of past happiness.” 


Elizabeth McDermott died on 23" September 1801 in 
Kingston, Jamaica. News of her death was sent to George Grant 
in Scotland, alongside an outline of her will in which she named 
him as guardian to their children and executor of her estate. 
After paying off any debt, Elizabeth left a substantial sum of 
money to each of her three daughters (Johanna, Jannet and 
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Ann) and the residue of the estate (both real and personal) to 
her son Peter. The will also records Elizabeth’s wish that two 
of her slaves, Charles and Peggy, be allowed to purchase their 
freedom for £150 and £100 respectively.” A later account 
records that they did so.” 

In actual fact, there were various problems settling Elizabeth 
McDermott’s estate and it was nearly twenty years before 
Richmond Hill was finally sold at a very low price. An additional 
note written on the bottom of her will by George Grant in 1818 
details what remained for the children: 


“1818. Mem: Richmondhill has with difficulty been sold by my 
attorney Mr Junor for £550 currency so the whole property that 
now remains for the poor children is now only the 19 negroes 
I purchased for Airy Castle & this £550 if ever recovered — in 
order to procure a sure settlement for my children I have by 
my will left each of them £3000 Sterling in lieu of their poor 
unfortunate property in Jamaica.” 


George Grant himself died in 1819. His will shows that he left 
the bulk of his estate (in various countries) to his legitimate 
daughter, Margaret Cussans Grant (and her husband William 
Fraser Tytler) and legacies to each of his surviving ‘natural’ 


children: 


“All lands heritages, heritable debts, goods, gear, effects, 
chattels, sums of money, plate, bonds, bills, promissory notes, 
book-debts, and all other estate real personal or mixed that shall 
pertain and belong to me at the time of my death, whether in 
Scotland, England or Jamaica or wheresoever situated excepting 
my gold enamelled watch and diamond ring with my wife’s hair 
which I reserve and legate to Margaret Cussans Grant daughter 
and only child procreated betwixt her and me, and excepting 
also any property negroes goods or chattels which since my 
leaving Jamaica my attorneys there have already settled or may 
settle by my desire upon Peter, Johanna, Janet and Ann Grants, 
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my natural children by Elizabeth McDermitt. 
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An inventory of George Grants Airy Castle estate, taken after 
his death, shows that over 115 slaves were included as part of 
the property. Listed by name with their occupations, physical 
conditions, age and values alongside, they had a ‘value’ of 
£10,305. The entire estate was valued at £16,831.” However, 
George Grants finances had been badly managed for some 
years prior to his death, resulting in very little hard currency 
being left. This, along with ambiguity over the intent of his will, 
meant that paying the legacies was not simple. William Fraser 
Tytler described the problem in a letter to his mother in this 
way (referring to his father-in-law George Grant by the Scottish 
estate title, Burdsyards): 


“The entail comprehends all the lands lately purchased & 
everything excepting the fishings — settling them on Margaret & 
me & on George after us. He leaves £3000 to each of his natural 
children, & has given Hannah £600 more by her marriage 
contract a few other legacies. His debts are very considerable 
and together with the legacies amount to £23,000 — Burdsyards 
has left not a sixpence tangible funds — no money in bank, nor 
in his agents’ hands. Hence the only funds for payment of these 
are the Jamaica property and the estate in this country. For the 
Jamaica property Burdsyards latterly asked £14,000 sterling — 
his agents write me that it is impossible it can fetch nearly so 
much. & he authorised them by a late letter to sell for what 
they can get. Edi & Bonds information to me while in London 
was that more than £6 or 7,000 could not be expected from 
it — suppose it £8000 and deduct from the £23,000 of debts 
& legacies the legacies left to my children & you have £20,000 
burdens and only £8,000 to pay it with.” 


It was several years before the Fraser Tytlers managed to sell and 


likely that the children of Elizabeth McDermott did not profit 
much (if at all) from their bequests. 
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The Grant/McDermott Children 

Little is known of the life of the youngest child, Ann, except 
that it is believed she died before her father, perhaps as early as 
1812. Ina letter dated 1800 Elizabeth refers to an accident Ann 
had suffered causing her to be lame. Perhaps this had a lasting 
impact on her health? 

Letters indicate that Jessy spent some time living with 
the Fraser Tytlers. They appear to have had a tempestuous 
relationship but when she left them William Fraser Tytler was 
keen that she should continue to live “with some connection 
to the family”. She died in 1878 in her brother Peter’s house 
without ever having married.” 

Hannah married Alexander Grant of Thornhill on 19% 
October 1819 but died within weeks of the marriage. The Fraser 
Tytlers appear to have been with her during her final illness. Her 
brother Peter was devastated by her death and wrote to Margaret 
Cussans Grant of his sorrow at losing both his father and his 
sister in such a short space of time: 


“Poor soul! How short was her dream of happiness — the fact 
of her being a bride and a corpse in one short fortnight is a 
circumstance of so truly melancholy a cast that I can never for a 
day together divest my mind of it.”*° 


After finishing his education Peter enlisted in the Bengal 
Infantry, eventually being given command of the palace guard 
in Delhi, at the court of the Mughal Emperor. He appears to 
have maintained a good, if deferential, relationship with his 
father and letters show that they corresponded and discussed 
family matters.*! After his return to Scotland Peter married 
Mary Anne Peterkin of Grange Hall, Forres (whose family also 
made money in Jamaica) and they became the Grant Peterkins. 
Peter died in Forres in 1878. 

Margaret, her husband William Fraser Tytler, and their 
children seem to have maintained contact with her half-siblings. 
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Following the Slavery Abolition Act of 1833 slave owners were 
compensated for the income they lost when their slaves were 
freed. William Fraser Tytler claimed for 3 slaves on the Airy 
Castle estate and received £35 5S 6d. Mary Anne Peterkin, wife 
of Peter Grant, claimed for 144 slaves and received £2,965 2s 
10d.” The slaves received no compensation. 
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GB0232/D766/5/6/1/1/12 — Letter by Elizabeth 
McDermott to George Grant, 1800 (Fraser Tytler of 
Aldourie Papers) 


GB0232/D766/5/6/1/1/13 — Letter by Roderick 
MacLeod to George Grant, 1800 (Fraser Tytler of 
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McDermott to George Grant, 1796 (Fraser Tytler of 
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TOWARDS HARMONY: 
WORDPLAY AND THE GAELIC REITEACH 
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16” November 2018 


The Gaelic betrothal ritual of the rèiteach presents a fascinating 
example of a sophisticated solution to an age-old and potentially 
thorny problem. How to enquire as to whether a father may be 
disposed to marry off his daughter? How to open negotiations? 
How to secure the consent of both? How to guard against 
embarrassment if things go awry? At what point is there enough 
confidence to reveal their intimate agreement to a wider group? 

In Gaelic tradition, we find a ritualised approach to the young 
woman and her family in the form of the réiteach. In its broadest 
outline, there is an initial verbal exchange between the suitor’s 
representative and that of the young woman's family, in which 
she is asked for or discussed allegorically in a ritualised and often 
formulaic way. This is followed by the presentation of a selection 
of female relatives who must each be refused through similarly 
indirect means. Finally, the bride-to-be appears, or if hidden is 
located, she is accepted, the ritual concluded and the betrothal 
pledged with whisky. 

Before discussing the réiteach in detail, I thought it might be 
instructive to begin with a few examples of how, historically, 
communities elsewhere approached this delicate business. 

Ilka Peter’s study of courtship in Germanic tradition offers 
the dialogue form of the Gasslreime, a nocturnal verbal exchange 
between a young man and the young woman he is trying to 
woo. He is outside, she inside; the dialogue is in verse form, as 
they improvise around derivative material. Important for our 
discussion is the step-by-step approach which is required; the 
young woman does not make it easy for the suitor as her refusal 
is expected - indeed this may be seen as a sign of encouragement. 
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Multiple visits are reguired in order to wear down her defences 
and allow entry — via the window. Peter comments that Mitunter 
aber enthob die Formel das Madchen einer persönlich begründeten 
Abweisung [Sometimes the formula can effectively free the girl 
from having to give a personal reason for refusal.’] (Peter, 1952: 
105). The formula are part of a verbal strategy; highly useful where 
the young man is not wanted and needs to be politely refused. As 
we shall see, this use of verbal formula is present in the réiteach. 
Van Gennep describes a ‘night-visiting’ tradition from France 
where the young men operate as a group. The idea is that the 
suitors can at least pretend that they are all equally favoured; 
after the young woman makes her selection, the others drop out, 
pride intact (Van Gennep 1946, 1: 252). These examples point 
to the importance of managing disappointment. The tradition 
has developed at least partially with the aim of avoiding conflict; 
courtship and marriage needs to be managed with care in tightly- 
knit communities where there is a significant degree of mutual 
dependency. The solution is the creation of a ritual process 
which provides the means to manage the risks involved. Verbal 
formula provide insulation against a loss of face; the process itself 
is prolonged, since the young woman must be seen to resist (no 
matter her true feelings). Stress is placed on the verbal skill of 
the suitor as a way of indicating something of his quality and 
dedication. The aim is entry to the space in which the young 
woman is located, which is defended until a serious decision is 
made to allow the young man in. This in turn leads to the next 
steps of engagement and marriage. 

As we shall see, the rèiteach provides a mechanism which is as 
elegant and entertaining as it is functional, testament to a culture 
which places great store in the power of words to carry different 
functional loads in diverse contexts, relishing verbal skill and the 
pleasure of wordplay and its performance. The initial stage is the 
visitors securing of access to the intended’s home, in many cases 
achieved by means of a dialogue across the threshold. Ritualised 
dialogue is found in Gaelic culture in a variety of contexts; aside 
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from something obvious such as bardic contests and flyting, a 
well-known example is the extended dialogue which precedes a 
shinty match, a lengthy, ‘chain’ dialogue exchanged between the 
rival ceann stoc ‘heads of the family’ as the ball is thrown in the air 
(MacLagan 1900: 31). A seasonal example is noted by Carmichael 
as part of the festival of Brigit, while Séamas Ó Catháin reports 
a similar dialogue from Ireland (Carmichael 1994, 1: 167-8; Ó 
Catháin 1995: 42). Trefor Owen notes examples of dialogues 
in both seasonal and marriage forms in Wales, although he is 
unsure of the underlying meaning. His essay “The Ritual Entry 
to the House in Wales’ is a good introduction to the tradition 
there (Owen, 1980: 339-43). Owen is, however, rather unsure of 
the precise nature of this custom, ‘there seems to be an early and 
probably widespread symbolical contest between the sexes... linked 
with the winter season and weddings’ (1973: 249). Elsewhere he 
notes, ‘we are quite clearly here dealing with disparate elements, 
religious and secular, of considerable antiquity and with a wide 
geographical distribution, involving light and darkness, male and 
female, spring and autumn or harvest’ (1980: 342). I have written 
elsewhere on the symbolic aspects of threshold dialogues, although 
time does not permit me to develop the theme in any depth here 
(Martin 2008). 

In this lecture I will be drawing upon printed folklore 
collections and the School of Scottish Studies Sound Archive, a 
marvellous storehouse of precious oral history, music, song and 
image. Only one recording of a dialogue exists, courtesy of my 
colleague Dr Morag MacLeod and upon which she bases her 
essay ‘Rèiteach’ (MacLeod 1979). This extraordinary recording 
of a revived tradition in Harris in the 1970s takes the form of an 
extended verbal jousting between the two sides. It is startling in 
its creative energy; allusions to the specificities of the match and 
characteristic features of each family abound, producing much 
hilarity among the assembled company. The bride’s side do not 
make it easy for their counterparts; progress is fitful, deliberately 
extending and prolonging what is a joyous social occasion. 
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The terms rèiteach and an rèite, whilst denoting a formal contract 
to marry and the feast accompanying it, also mean ‘agreement’ 
or ‘reconciliation’, ‘a plain or level place’, and are related to terms 
denoting ‘harmony’, ‘peace’, ‘union’, and the acts of ‘clearing’, 
‘putting in order’ and ‘unravelling’. These terms nicely suggest the 
ritual’s essential function of achieving union and lasting peace. In 
the examples from elsewhere given above, it is the young man 
himself who has opened negotiations, or who has been selected 
to do so from a group. In Gaelic tradition, intermediaries are 
used, suggesting that an approach from the young man himself 
was not judged prudent. We can speculate that, in the case of 
an unsuccessful suit, the issue would be not only the worry of 
shaming a young man who may be an active and needed member 
of the community, but also the potential damage to inter-family 
relationships, in turn affecting joint activities and thus perhaps 
the whole community. The evidence tells us that it was most 
commonly a relative or friend who would accompany him and 
make the approach to the young woman’s family. This individual 
is often described as good with words or even a bard, confirming 
that verbal skill was necessary to perform the role. 

The events leading to marriage in Gaelic society formed a 
three or four-part structure. First was the ‘agreement’ to become 
betrothed, which was sometimes the first time the parties had met, 
and called còrdadh or rèiteach beag (small betrothal). This was an 
intimate meeting between the parties and their immediate family, 
at which the father’s permission was sought. A formal betrothal 
followed, the réiteach or réiteach mor (big betrothal). This was a 
gathering attended by the main parties involved as well as less 
close relatives and friends. It was at this meeting that the customs 
involving ritual dialogue and the ‘false’ or ‘hidden bride’ customs 
took place. Following this was the wedding itself, the banais, and 
in certain regions a banais-taighe, ‘house wedding’, at the home of 
the groom. From this arrangement, one might consider the second 
stage as a form of ‘pre-contract’, or ‘first consent’ with the marriage 
forming the contract itself, the ‘second consent’. However, given 
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the typical ceremonial elements of the second; having hands 
joined together, consent uttered in front of witnesses, sharing a 
single glass; one could conclude that this was the main event, 
the ‘contract’ with the còrdadh or rèiteach beag forming the ‘pre- 
contract’. Strong emphasis is placed on the consent of the young 
woman herself. 

We have seen that through the use of an intermediary, the two 
sides are somewhat insulated from direct engagement. A further 
indication of the sensitivities involved is the use of allegory during 
the encounter. It is through allegory that the suitor’s side make 
their enquiry as to the disposition of the young woman's father 
and ultimately her consent. This is a fascinating example of the 
functional load that words can carry within a particular tradition. 
An excellent example comes from Donald Sinclair of Tiree, 
recorded for the School of Scottish Studies in 1953: 


Bha an duine seo dol a phòsadh agus 5 ann a mhuinntir baile as 
4 bhaile seo a bha an tè a bha e dol a phòsadh, agus + e ban-lleach 
a bh innte air taobh a h-athar agus a màthar, faodaidh mi radh 
cuideachd, ach bha i air a togail ann an Tireadh. Agus 5e seo an 
tè bha an duine dol a phòsadh. Agus bha posta làmh ris a fantail, 
agus bard a bha sa phosta cuideachd. Bha e fhèin s am bard, am 
posta, mòr aig a chèile, s dhinnis e don phosta gu robh e dol a 
phòsadh. “An tèid thu còmhla rium?” ars esan, a dh'iarraidh a& 
bhoireannaich?” 


“Thèid,” ars am posta. 

Dhfhalbh iad le chèile a dh'ionnsaigh taigh a. bhodaich a bha 
seo. Shuidh iad aig teine gan garadh. Agus Dhia!, bha am bodach 
Ileach a chaidh iad far a robh e, bha e gleusta gu leòr cuideachd. 
Thuig e gu math gu dè bha dol a ghabhail aite. Ach thuirt am 
posta... $ e saor a bh ann gu ciùird ... “Tha mi trang ag obair air 
a leithid seo de rud a dhèanamh,” ars esan, “agus chuala mi,” ars 
esan, gu robh maide agaibhsa, agus nan creiceadh sibh ... nan 
toireadh sibh dhomh e,” ars esan, “maide eile agam fhìn,” thuirt 
esan, “a dhfhaotas e.” 
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“Bheir mi sin,” ars am bodach eile. “Gheibh thu agamsa maide 
gun teagamh, agus tha mi glè chinnteach nach eil a dry-rotten ann. 
Cha chuir e dragh ort ri d mhaireann.” 

S math tha cuimhneam air banais na tè nach robh dry-rotten 
innte! Cha d'fhuair mi leithid a chearcan riamh nam bheatha agus 
a fhuair mi aig a’ bhanais sin. 


This man was going to get married and the girl he was going 
to marry belonged to a village in this township, and she was an 
Islay girl on her father’s side - and on her mother’s too, I may 
say, but she was brought up in Tiree. And this was the one the 
man was going to marry. And there was postman staying near 
him, and the postman was a poet as well. He and the poet... the 
postman - were friendly, and he told the postman that he was 
going to get married. 


“Will you go with me,’ says he, ‘to ask for the girl?’ 
“Yes, says the postman. 


‘They went off together to this old man’s house. They sat down at 
the fire to warm themselves. And God! the old man from Islay 
whom they went to see he was pretty cunning too. Fortunately, 
he understood what was going to take place. But the postman - he 
was a joiner to trade - he said, ‘I’m busy working at such and such 
a thing,’ says he, ‘and I am short’ says he, ‘of wood, and I heard,’ 
says he, ‘that you had a piece of timber, and if you would sell, 
would you give me it? says he. Td be much obliged to you.’ ‘I 
will indeed,’ says the other old man. “You will certainly get a piece 
of wood from me, and I am very sure that there is no dry-rot in 
it. It will not bother you as long as you live.’ I well remember the 
wedding of the one who had no dry-rot in her! I never in my life 
got as many hens as I got at that wedding." 
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The motif of searching for a piece of wood occurs again in this 
example from the Dewar Manuscripts: 


“There were, some time, persons of the Clan Vicar dwelling in 
a place called Dail-chruinneachd, in Glen Ara, and they were 
desirous that their son should marry the daughter of a man 
of the Mackellars, who dwelt in Mam in Glen Shira. Young 
Mackellar in Kilblaan was courting the same maiden. Macvicar 
of Dail-chruinneachd and his son and others along with them 
went to see if a marriage arrangement could be made between 
young Macvicar and the maiden... They knocked at the door and 
Mackellar cried, “Who is there at the door?’ Macvicar replied, 
‘A friend. Let us in’. Mackellar said, ‘If you are friends I will let 
you in, so he opened the door and let them in... One of those 
that accompanied Macvicar took a bottle of whisky out of his 
pocket and said to the goodwife, ‘Have you a quaich? She said, 
‘Yes, and she got a quaich for him. He filled the quaich and 
offered it to her, saying, “Here, goodwife, drink to us.’ She said, 
‘But I shall know first before I drink, why I am going to drink?’ 
Macvicar of Dail-cruinneachd said, “We are building a house in 
Dail-chruinneachd and putting a couple in it; we have one side 
of the couple, and we have heard that Mackellar of Mam has a 
tree that would make the other side of the couple: so we have 
come to try whether he will give it to us.’ Mackellar inquired of 
what kind of wood the half-couple that he had was. ‘It is oak,’ 
said Macvicar. “The couple that I have,’ remarked Mackellar, ‘is 
ash, and these two kinds of wood do not fit each other. Oak 
lasts much longer than ash’. ‘Ash,’ rejoined Macvicar, ‘lasts long 
also, if it is kept dry, but I rather suspect that your half-couple 
is oak too. I do not think you have looked after it properly’. The 
man of the bottle inquired of the good wife where Euphemia 
her daughter was. The goodwife replied ‘Euphemia has gone to 
bed. What have you to say to her?’ ‘I wish,’ said he, ‘to give her 
a quaich-full of whisky, as it is going at all events. Where is she?’ 
The goodwife said, “She is in that room there then,’ extending 
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her hand in the direction of the door of the room. 'It would be 
better for her to rise that we might see her, said Macvicars son. 
Efhe arose and put on her clothes; and the man who had the 
bottle and the young Macvicar took the lamp and went into the 
room where Effie was. The man of the bottle first gave the full 
of a quaich of the whisky to Effie and he conversed for a little 
with her in a low tone; then he went off and left herself and 
Macvicar together, and these were for a while speaking low and 
whispering to one another. During this time Dail-chruinneachd 
and Mam agreed about the piece of timber that was to make the 
half-couple. 

Young Macvicar and Effie now came out of the room and sat 
with the rest of the company. ‘Oove, Oove! Have you got up?’ 
said her mother to Effie. ‘Yes, said Effie. ‘I have been hearing 
much merriment among you, and I am for having my share 
of it’. Said he that was putting round the whisky, “We are for 
putting another couple in the house, and it is young Macvicar 
of Dail-chruinneachd that we are going to put in one side of 
it; and how would it please you, goodman and goodwife, were 
Effie your daughter to be the other side of the couple? Would 
you give her?’ The old folk did not say a word. The divider of 
the whisky then said to the goodman, ‘How would it please 
you, goodman, to give your daughter to the son of Macvicar 
of Dail-chruinneachd?’ ‘She is there herself? said the goodman, 
‘and ask her, first, if she is willing’. Macvicar’s spokesman then 
said to Effie, ‘And are you willing yourself, Effie?’ Effie replied, 
‘If I had the goodwill of my parents, I should be very willing 
myself’. Her mother rejoined, ‘If you agree yourselves I will not 
put between you’. ‘And, indeed, I will not put between them 
either,’ said her father. 

Then they fixed a day for the agreement, and the place they 
fixed on for the agreement-meeting was the top of the moor 
between Mam and Dail-chruinneachd, where people were wont 
to cast the peats. The day of the agreement had come; and the 
two parties... with their friends met at the place appointed. Each 
party had a horse and creels with them, carrying a cask of whisky 
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and plenty of food. They sat on the grianan where they were 
wont to spread the peats. A round of whisky was put about, and 
the terms of the agreement were declared. Many words were 
spoken and the details of the agreement were settled in a manner 
satisfactory to both parties. The two young folk were brought 
before the company and asked if they were of their own accord 
willing to marry. They both said they were; and they joined 
hands in the presence of the company. So the agreement was 
made. Then they fixed the day for the marriage, and invited 
all those who were at the agreement to come to the wedding 


(Dewar MS (1964) 62-64.)” 


It is of interest that through the expediency of allegory, refusal is 
clearly possible: ‘the two kinds of wood do not fit each other’ and 
thus the joint would not be strong and permanent. In this case, 
although both sides would understand the actual circumstances 
— that the match would not go ahead — no offence could be 
taken because, of course, they were merely discussing building 
materials, albeit after dark. There are risks, of course, but 
consider how much is entrusted to these exponents of verbal art. 
This sophisticated and effective strategy for conflict avoidance 
rests on allegorical wordplay — astonishing to reflect on. The 
motif of searching for a piece of wood is but one of several 
examples we can find in written accounts and in the archives 
of the School of Scottish Studies. Among the most common 
is seeking the missing part of that which is incomplete, buying 
and selling an object such as a cow or sheep, or the search for a 
lost animal. 

As well as being good with words, there is a suggestion that 
the intermediary had to, in some way, symbolically reflect all 
that was healthy and positive in the person of the suitor: 
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Calum MacLean: Agus a nise am biodh am fear a bhiodh ag 


iarraidh na mnatha, am biodh e toir duine 


leis, no biodh iad a ...? 





Mrs MacLucas: Bha daonnan fear còmh ris. 

CM: Agus bhiodh e bruidhinn air a shon. 

Mrs M: Airson bruidhinn. Bha e car shy. ‘Tha t-seans 
an duine og bha e shy. Agus am fear bha e toirt 
leis bha e daonnan feum a bhith uamharraidh 
caran math air bruidhinn a sineach, sunndach 
dheth fhèin. 

CM: Agus a robh iad ag ràdh gur e duine a 
bhiodh crùbach no bacach no meang sam 
bith ann, nach dèanadh esan a’ chùis? 

Mrs M: O cha robh feum idir airsan. Cha robh. Cha 
robh feum aca air. 

CM: Cha ghabhadh meang sam bith a bhith aš... 

Mrs M: A chionn bha feum seasachd suas air son an 
duine òg. 

CM: And now, would the man asking for a wife 
take someone with him, or...? 

Mrs M: There was always someone with him 

CM: And speaking on his behalf. 

Mrs M: To speak on his behalf. He was rather shy. 

It seems the young man was shy. And the 
one he took with him always needed to be 
rather terribly good at talking, and good- 
humoured. 

CM: And did they say that a man who was lame 
or crippled or had any blemish would not be 
right? 

Mrs M: Oh, he would not do at all. No. They did 
not need him. 

CM: Any kind of blemish would not be 
tolerated... 

Mrs M: Because it was necessary to stand up for the 


young man.” 
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This first encounter, the réiteach beag, emerges as a meeting 
conducted on a ‘need-to-know’ basis, the young man and his 
companion venturing out, discretely, in the evening or at night. 
Consent having been given, the ritual sequence moves forward 
to the next stage, the réiteach mor. This is essentially a ‘replaying’ 
of the initial encounter for a wider group of relatives and friends. 
Our evidence suggests this is an informal, light-hearted, highly 
enjoyable encounter; after all, the potentially high-risk or 
awkward stage is over and the families can now look towards 
the marriage. We can speculate, however, that there would be an 
expectation among the wider group that such arrangements are 
not to be kept secret and that the community has a role to play 
and investment in the impending union. We could compare this 
to the former requirement for the publishing of the banns in a 
public place or the lines ‘if anyone knows of any reason why...’ 
from a contemporary wedding. Through the involvement of a 
wider number from the two families, another important function 
of the rèiteach mor is to provide a degree of confidence that the 
marriage will go ahead; a certain momentum is now created, many 
more people are involved and reversal would be very difficult to 
imagine. This is similar to the tradition of engagement as formally 
obtained elsewhere in the country; a couple become engaged, 
there is a public announcement and, importantly, presents are 
given by a wider group of family and friends. Again, backing out 
of the agreement once it reaches this stage would have an impact 
on far more people than just those at the centre, making such a 
decision very difficult to contemplate. 

It is at the réiteach mor we find the comic episode I term the ‘false 
bride sequence’. At this re-enactment of the asking of consent, the 
bride-to-be is requested to join the company. However, instead 
of the young woman, a number of ‘false’ brides are presented. 
The groom's representative, still in allegorical mode, has to artfully 
refuse the women who are brought forward, a task which provides 
ample opportunity for teasing and general (sometimes ribald) 
amusement. The episode has its dramatic elements; indeed it is 
in essence a ritual drama. An ‘MC’ may be in charge, who calls 
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forward each ‘false bride’, these often described as being hidden 
before being presented. This example is from Flora MacCuish of 
Berneray: 


Bha an cordadh an toiseach ann.. Readh duine agus s dócha 
an duine na ònrachd, readh e dhan taigh a dh'iarraidh & 
bhoireannaich. Agus bhiodh iad còrdte gu leòr air son gum biodh 
rèiteach ann. Bhiodh a nis an ceann - chan eil fhiosam dè an ùine 
... an e mios no fichead latha - thigeadh rèiteach, s bhiodh an uair 
sin, triùir na cheathrar air gach taobh œ tighinn a-staigh. Agus 
bhiodh nigheanan a tighinn a-staigh. S bha na h-ighneanan bha 
seo 4 tighinn a-staigh, agus bhiodh fear ag iarraidh 4 bhoireannaich 
dhan an duine seo. S bheireadh iad a-staigh an tè seo 5 ò cha robh 
cron nach robh oirre sin. Cha dèan i sin. Cha tog i buntàta s cha 
bhleoghain i crodh, 5 cha dèan i siod 5 cha dèan i seo, 5 cha robh 
i brèagha gu leòr, no rud air choir-eigin ceàrr. A chuile tè bha rud 
ceùrr oirre, gos a tigeadh an tè bha iad ag iarraidh. Agus cha robh 
fhios gu dè na gothan èibhinn bha iad 4 toir air na h-igheanan. ‘S 
bha dìreach oidhche mhòr aca. Agus thigeadh a-nis an tè bha iad 
... O bha i seo math. Cha robh math nach robh air an tè bha e dol 
a phòsadh. Nuair a bha an rèiteach seachad bha nuair sin partaidh 
aca le deoch is òl gu biodh e uaireannan sa mhadainn. Agus bhiodh 
a nis, ... readh an oidhche sin, bhiodh a fiathachadh cuin a bhiodh 
4 bhanais ann, 5 co bha ri m fiathachadh s an fheadhainn bh’ 
air am fiathachadh robh am baile air fad ga fhaighinn, no cò na 
daoine bhiodh ann. 


“First of all there was the agreement. The man, and perhaps the 
man by himself, would go to the house to ask for the woman. 
And they would have agreed up to the point where there would 
be a betrothal. Then, at the end of - I dont know how much 
time - was it a month or twenty days? - the betrothal would 
take place and three or four from each side would come in. 
And the girls would come in, and a man would be asking this 
man for a woman. And they would bring in this one, and oh! 
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no fault was to be found in that one. That one will not... will 
not lift potatoes and will not milk a cow, and will not do that, 
and she will not do this, and she was not beautiful enough, or 
there was something wrong. Every one had something wrong 
with her, until the one they were asking for came in. And who 
knows what witty taunts they said to the girls. And they had a 
great night. And then the one they wanted would come. Oh! 
this one was good. The one he was going to marry had every 
good guality. When the betrothal had taken place they had a 
party, with drink and drinking until all hours in the morning. 
And then, that night the invitations, when the wedding would 
be and who was to be invited, and was the whole village to be 
invited, or what people would be there.* 


Several accounts from Harris show that the refusal of the 
women could also be achieved allegorically. Morag MacLeod 
interviewed two sisters from Bun Abhainn Eadarra: 





Peggy Morrison: ... Well, nuair a phos tè dha mo pheathraichean 
bha ceithir tursan, bha Tn reiteach beag s an 
rèiteach mór 5 a. bhanais a-staigh againn 
fhèin ’s a bhanais as an taigh aigesan. Bha na 


ceithir... 
Morag MacLeod: Dè neise bha tachairt aig an rèiteach bheag? 
PM: O cha robh càil ach mar gum biodh seòrsa 


do pharty direach. Cha bhiodh cruinn ach 
direach beagan dhaoine, air an rèiteach bheag. 
Agus a-neise an rèiteach mór - bhiodh iad 

4 cur air leth an oidhche - an latha bha am 
pòsadh go bhith ann. Agus mar bu trice $ ann 
seachdain on a bhiodh e - mar gum bhiodh air 
Diardaoin, agus seachdain on ath Dhi-Mairt 
bhiodh œ bhanais ann... Agus an rèiteach mór, 
bhiodh e cheart cho... a cheart urad do dhaoine 
air, s do cheol s do bhiadh s dhan chuile seorsa 


3 a bhiodh air aig na bainnsean. 
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MM: 


Christina Shaw: 


Bheil cuimhne agaibh air rudan a bhiodh iad 
4 dèanamh aig an rèiteach mhòr? 

Bhiodh dithis na triùir air an cur air leth, 
dha na gillean a bha staigh - bhitheadh 5 

na bodaich - 4 falbh air feadh na cloinn- 
nighean agus iad @ breith air te thall s a-bhos 
$ ga slaodadh suas a cheann a bhùird, $ 
uaireannan ga riasladh. Agus bhiodh sinne 
dol falach leis an nàire man toireadh iad suas 
sinn go fear na bainnseadh. Agus nochdadh 
iad as an doras le tè a siod 3 a seo, $ dh 


fhoighneachdadh iad, An e seo i? 


‘O chan i. O chan i, tha i sen ro dhuilich a geamhrachadh.’ 
Agus bha té cho grànda s bha té cho reamhar, s bha té ro chaol s bha 


chuile càil ceàrr... 


coire air a chuile té. S bha iad a toir suas nan 


cailleachan cuideachd. Cha robh e go dibhear có choinnicheadh 
riutha, 5 bha tòrr dha na h-ingheanan 4 teiche 5 a dol a-mach 
dha na bàthchannan mam beirist orra. Ach ma dheireadh a-neise, 
bhathas d faighinn greim air an té cheart, $ bhathas a dol suas 
leatha sen a cheann 4 bhùird s dha cur na suidhe ri taobh an fhir. 
S chanadh a fear a bha g iarraidh na bean òige, O seo i, seo i. 


Gabhaidh sinn i s 


MM: 


CS: 


en. Sen mar a bha iad. ‘Ni i sen an gnothaich:’ 


Agus a-neise, nuair a bhiodh iad ag iarraidh 
bean-na-bainnse, robh càil sonraicht aca dha 
ràdha, na robh iad a... 

Well, bha. A fear a bhiodh ag iarraidh bean- 
na-bainnse, bha fear-na-bainnse 4 toir leis 
fear, $ fear a bha math air briodhann an- 
còmhnaidh - duine èibhinn mar gun canadh 
tu, $ e sen ma bha e ri fhaighinn, a bha iad a 
taghadh, airson gum biodh tòrr aige ri radha 
s gum biodh spòrs ann. Chanadh e, “Thaine 
sinne nochd ann a sheo, na, can, rud colach 
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ris a seo, ach a faiceamaid a robh boirionnach 
ri lorg dhan chulaidh-thruais a tha ann a seo.’ 
‘Có a tha sibh 4 smaoineachadh - A bheil gin 
ann a sheo air a robh sibh œ smaoineachadh?” 
S dhfhalbhadh iad an uairsin, dithis na triùir 
dha na gillean. Bhitheadh 5 na bodaich... 
a-muigh... air feadh nam boireannach, $ 
bheireadh iad air tè a siod 5a seo, $ dòcha gun 
toireadh iad suas dusan mas beireadh iad air 
an té cheart. 





Peggy Morrison: 


PM: 


MM: 


Christina Shaw: 


... Well, when one of my sisters married, 
there were four occasions, the small rèiteach, 
the big rèiteach, the wedding in our own 
house and the wedding in his house. There 
were the four... 

Now, what happened at the small rèiteach? 
Oh, there was nothing but a sort of party. 
Only a few people would be there for the 
small rèiteach. And the big rèiteach now - 
they used to decide on the night - the day on 
which the marriage was to be. And usually 
it was a week from when it would be - say 

it was on a Thursday, a week the following 
Tuesday would be the wedding... And the 
big rèiteach, it was just as - just as many 
people at it, and as much music and food 
and everything as there was at weddings. 

Do you remember any of the things they did 
at the big rèiteach? 

Two or three were selected, of the boys who 
were in - yes, and old men - to go amongst 
the girls, grabbing one here and one there 
and dragging her along to the top of the 
table, and sometimes manhandling her. And 
we used to hide, from shyness, in case we 
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were taken up to the groom. And they would 
appear in the doorway with this one and that 
one, asking, ‘Is this her?’ 


‘Oh no. No. That one’s too difficult to winter.’ And one was so 
ugly, one so fat, one was too thin, and everything was wrong 

- each one had a fault. And they took old women up too. It 
didn’t matter who they came across, and a lot of girls hid and 
went out to the byres in case they were caught. But at last, 
now, the right one was got hold of, and she would be taken 

up to the top of the table and seated next to the man. And the 
man who was asking for the young woman would say, ‘Oh, 
here she is, here she is. We'll accept that one.’ Thats how they 
were. “That one will do.’ 


MM: And now, when they were looking for the bride did 
they have anything special to say, or were they... 

CS: Well, yes. The man who was asking for the bride, the 
groom took a man with him, and always one who 
was a good speaker. It was a witty man, as you might 
say, that they chose, that is if he was available, so that 
he would have lots to say and there would be some 
fun. He would say, “We came here tonight, or, say, 
something like this, ‘to see if there was a woman to be 
found for this pitiful object here.’ “Who do you think 
- is there anyone here that you had in mind?’ And 
they would go off then, two or three of the lads, yes, 
and old men too, outside - amongst the women, and 
they would grab one here and one there, they might 
take a dozen up before they would catch the right 


one. 
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In this example, Murdo Ewan MacDonald from Harris describes 
the betrothals he attended in the 1920s: 


“[The MC] stood behind the table and harangued... one by one 
- there was an escort bringing them in - one by one dismissed 
for various reasons. [The groom-to-be] was watching and 
laughing... the M.C. was in sole charge and he dismissed those 
who didn’t qualify in very charming, non-rude and humorous 
terms; it took an immense amount of skill, and everyone enjoyed 
it - it was very dramatic... my father was very good at that, he 
worked at it beforehand and he knew the people who were 
going to be escorted in... There was a pattern about the thing 
you see, the réiteach beag, the reiteach mór, the drama - that 
comic thing - which was very amusing... it was never crude, it 
was humorous; whenever the woman was dismissed people were 
laughing, for it was so absurd the reason for dismissal, and she 
was laughing loudest... ‘I remember when you were young, you 
were very good looking; but you're not young now and he left 
the... he didn’t say you're not good looking’ - that kind of thing 
- it was very well done. They looked forward to that dismissal, 
and then of course we knew it would happen - the bride would 
come in dressed up ‘Oh great! no wonder he asked you to marry 
him!’ This was the stage that they were accepted; the banais was 
going to proceed; the penultimate stage; there was that kind of 
formality, though not expressed - but it was there ...?” 


Here, the three stages of process are clearly set out. We can 
imagine them as concentric circles; at the centre the réiteach beag, 
an event for the ‘inner circle’ only. This is followed by the réiteach 
mor, a replaying of the first event for the benefit of the wider 
group of family members, who can experience for themselves 
the prior giving of consent and acceptance. From here follows 
perhaps invitations to the wider community, the banais, (the 
wedding itself) and, as we have noted, perhaps a banais-taighe, a 
further celebration at the groom’s home. As we move out from the 
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centre, more and more people become involved, ensuring wider 
acceptance of the match among the extended community as well 
as providing insurance that the wedding will go ahead. 


banais tighe 


invitations 





For my extended study of ritual dialogue in marriage custom 
I compared the structure of the réiteach with those of other 
cultures. I present here two examples by way of comparison. 
Using 18" and 19" century accounts from Brittany I found 
that the use of matchmakers as intermediaries was widespread. 
Breton tradition also featured the allegorical exchange at the door, 
the ‘lost animal’ and other similar formulae and a ‘false bride’ 
sequence. One major difference is in the character of the ritual 
drama involving false brides. Instead of an extended episode 
involving multiple women of all ages and played for comic effect, 
the Breton false brides were, in order of presentation, a very young 
girl, a married woman and an elderly woman. The bride-to-be is 
brought out last. I speculated that these represented stages of the 
female lifecycle; presented to dramatise the transition about to 
be undergone by the bride-to-be. In terms of maturity she takes 
her place between the young girl and the married woman; she 
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is full of fertile promise, poised on the threshold of adopting a 
new social position and responsibilities. The same artful skill of 
refusal is required of the matchmakers (Martin 2008: 108-112). 
Although I have no evidence, I speculate that this more sober, 
ceremonial episode dramatising the brides new status could 
represent the archaic origin of the tradition in Gaelic Scotland. 

This diagram shows how complex the ritual process was in 
Breton tradition of the period I studied. There are threshold ritual 
exchanges at multiple points; the asking of the bride, fetching of 
the bride, delivery of the dowry and the entry of the bride into 
her new home. Analysis of the dialogues showed the same love of 
wordplay evidenced in the rèiteach. 


Brittany 


wedding 


weladenn 


frikot dimezi 


akord 





Akord rèiteach beag 

Frikot dimézi rèiteach mor 
Weladenn mutual visiting 

Fest Ann Arvel delivering the dowry 
Ar Goulenn fetching the bride 
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Here is another analogue, this time from Bulgaria. Again, we find 
the same motifs such as ‘lost animal’ and ‘buying and selling’ as 
part of allegorical exchanges. The matchmakers meet alone first, 
followed by the small and then big betrothals. Sensitivities are 
such that the groom attends neither, instead being represented 
by his father (see Radost 1987: 36ff). 

What emerges from analysis of these rituals are common 
themes such as the prolongation or the refusal of entry and 
ritual resistance, determined by the ability of the suitor or his 
representative to reply to his adversary, who is standing on the 
threshold or behind the door or window. The exchange forms 
one of the many ‘tasks’ which reveal the features of the ritual 
process of the suitor’s incorporation into the young woman's 
family. 

Bulgaria 


wedding 


fetching the bride 


invitations 


godezh 





Maluk godezh small betrothal 
Godezh big betrothal 


‘The essential logic is the dramatising of the choice of one woman 
from among her number. There can only be one ‘correct’ choice; 
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none other will do. No-one else will solve the lack which is 
expressed by the groom’s side, posing as buyers or seeking 
something lost; only she will form the other half to make a 
‘strong joint’. In this we see an echo of Cinderella; initially 
hidden from her prince then revealed to be a ‘perfect fit’. As 
in the rèiteach mor, alternatives or rivals must be rejected as the 
shoe fits only one, the one who was destined to be married from 
the outset. The testing of the male side is a constant in these 
traditions. This is an oblique reflection of the system which 
underpins the nature of marriage in previous centuries, which 
sees the female side giving up far more than the male. As the 
bride would typically go to live with the groom's family, her own 
family lose her company and labour. They may also pay a dowry. 
There is thus a glaring imbalance in the system, yet the two 
families are notional equals. How to deny this disequilibrium 
and avoid ill-feeling? The answer is for the female side to exert 
ritual resistance; make it difficult, demand tests, create obstacles, 
obstruct progression. In this way the female side demonstrate 
that they are in control, they are deserving of respect, they have 
agency even if the system seems loaded against them. We may 
observe this archaic aspect in contemporary wedding custom 
elsewhere in the country; the bride always arrives late, allegedly 
keeping the groom guessing, resisting until the last moment. 
The father of the bride may assert this desired equilibrium 
succinctly; ‘not losing a daughter but gaining a son’. A second 
function of ritual resistance is in order that the bride can 
demonstrate the correct degree of reluctance as regards leaving 
her family and losing her virginity. Tradition demands that she 
cannot appear too eager for either. 

The Gaelic réiteach is an extraordinary example of a 
phenomenon created by an oral culture which reveres and 
celebrates the power of words. It is a ritual of social relations which 
takes two formerly separate entities and effects a transition to a 
new, harmonious, integrated whole. The use of allegory permits 
potentially sensitive information and conflicting emotion to be 
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articulated and conveyed with delicacy, artistry and playfulness. 
It is both functional and entertaining, a platform for verbal skill 
and an expression of a profound poetic sensibility, culturally 
shared. In the réiteach we see more than a verbal contest; it is a 
drama which represents the very give and take of marriage itself. 
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Endnotes 


1 Donald Sinclair, Tiree. SA1968/248.A1. Recorded by 
Eric Cregeen. Unless stated, this and all subsequent 
transcriptions and translations by Ms. Cathie Scott 
and Ms. Peggy MacClements, formerly of the School 
of Scottish Studies, University of Edinburgh. Spelling 
as transcribed. 


2 Mrs. MacLucas, Argylleshire, recorded by Calum 
MacLean. SA1958/47.B5. 


3 Flora MacCuish, Berneray. SA1969/82.A3. Recorded 
by Ian Paterson. 


4 Christina Shaw and Mrs. Peggy Morrison, sisters, 
Bun Abhainn Eadarra, Harris. SA 1977/182.B7. In 
Morag MacLeod 'Reiteach' 381. Translated by Morag 
MacLeod. 


5 Murdo Ewan MacDonald, Harris. SA1996.97. 
Recorded by the author. 
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For many years there has been a perception that little of medical 
significance happened in the north of Scotland and, indeed, 
there has been comparatively little recorded about the work 
of Highland medicine other than to demonstrate how badly 
off the area has often been at various points in its history. 
However, while there may be some justification in assessing the 
areas medical development as of less importance than in the 
cities of Scotland, it was by no means irrelevant and there are 
many examples of the considerable efforts by individuals and 
communities to try to maintain the best possible hospital service 
given the area’s relative isolation and poverty. It was with this in 
mind that in 2008 we set about a research project to document 
the growth and development of hospitals in Highland and, 
as Appendix I shows, our researches have uncovered a large 
number of establishments offering hospital care in the area now 
covered by the Highland Council. This essay tries to paint an 
overview of the development of hospitals in an area which due 
to its economic history and physical landscape continues to 
challenge the provision of medical services. 

Although, for many of us, our hospital plays a key part in 
our health and well-being, this was not always the case and the 
modern hospital has evolved greatly from its relatively simple 
19* century form when, for many poor people in overcrowded 
housing, its main benefit was often to provide space and 
reasonable diet to allow recovery from an illness. Before the 19" 
century, there is little evidence of any hospital, in the modern 
sense, within the Highlands. There are references to medieval 
hospitals, for example in Caithness, but they probably offered 
hospitality to travellers rather than medical care. The Dominican 
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Friars apparently had a 15'" century hospital in Inverness and 
16" century charters to Inverness from Mary Queen of Scots 
(1567) and James VI (1591) both mention a hospital. In 1589, 
Inverness Burgh paid a lawyer to manage its hospital accounts 
and Inverness Kirk Session records mention a hospital in the 
1660s ‘which from other information must have existed in 
1641’. 

Dunbar’s Hospital in Inverness dates from 1668 but it was 
intended as an almshouse as, most likely, were its predecessors 
and its first medical use was not until 1832 when it was 
temporarily used for the victims of the first cholera outbreak. In 
Inverness, Cromwell’s Fort (1652-62) appears to have contained 
Highland’s earliest modern hospital. It had a ‘row of buildings 
called the Line’ with accommodation ‘for sick soldiers’ and ‘an 
apothecary shop’ (pharmacy). It also had a surgeon, Mr Miller, 
and a physician, Dr Andrew Monro.’ Balnain House and 
Dunbar’s Hospital were used as short term military hospitals 
after the Battle of Culloden in 1746 and there are later 18° 
century references to a military hospital on Castle Street and a 
hospital in Academy Street in Inverness but we have no details 
of their work.’ The renowned Beaton Healers — prominent in 
many parts of the Highlands and Islands until the 18" century 
— did not appear to operate any form of hospital. 


General Hospitals 

The first voluntary hospital in Scotland was established in 
Edinburgh in 1729. Inverness opened its Northern Infirmary in 
1804 (Image 1) and, apart from the cities, it was the third town 
in Scotland to have its own hospital. In 1847, it was joined by 
Nairn and, apart from wartime hospitals including Raigmore, 
nearly all other pre-NHS general hospitals were established 
by 1914 (see Appendix I).* Voluntary hospitals were set up 
by local associations, often assisted by a bequest of property, 
land or capital. They depended on regular subscribers, annual 
church collections and, most importantly, one-off donations 
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or legacies. Often, specific improvements were funded by an 
individual donation. Hospitals were not financially viable 
without this support and patient fees, where charged," seldom 
met the cost of the individual’s treatment. This was despite local 
doctors giving their services free. There were salaried doctor 
posts in some fully endowed hospitals such as the Belford in 
Fort William and the Seaforth Sanatorium in Maryburgh - also 
in the privately-run Grampian Sanatorium (now St Vincent's) 
in Kingussie and in institutions run by local authorities such 
as psychiatric hospitals, fever hospitals and poorhouses.® The 
Northern Infirmary had a salaried resident medical officer to 
support the work given gratis by local doctors. 





Image 1 — Northern Infirmary, Inverness 


The original Northern Infirmary opened in 1804. Typical of its 
time, it was built as a mansion with services on the ground floor 
and wards upstairs - a design which had given way to the pavilion 
style (as at the Ross Memorial) by the end of the 19” century. The 
two wings were intended for mental health although it seems to 
have been largely containment rather than treatment, a situation 
which horrified Invernesss Dr Nicol when he investigated around 
1820. Original picture by courtesy of National Records of Scotland. 


Outside Inverness, most Highland communities were small 


and their resources were insufficient to support a hospital so 
that most local hospitals which were established were endowed 
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by wealthy individuals. Some of these, such as the Gesto in 
Skye, existed on their original endowment until taken over by 
the NHS. Others, such as the Bignold in Wick, sought and 
achieved voluntary status when endowment funds dwindled. 
Some voluntary hospitals received major endowments late in 
their history. For example, in 1906, Nairn’s new hospital was 
mainly financed by one donation from Ecuador from the son 
of the provost who was in business there. This exemplifies the 
amount of funding from abroad which many hospitals received 
either as donations from ex-patriots or from those returning 
home after making their fortune. Many local people who had 
gone to the new colonies to serve in the armed forces or work in 
commerce, such as assisting the running of the large plantations 
of the Caribbean, sent back donations - a process well described 
by Dr David Alston.’ As much as one third of the initial finance 
of Inverness’ Northern Infirmary came from this source. Not 
only that but several Highlanders who had worked abroad came 
home wealthy and funded a hospital — John Martin at Uig 
and Kenneth Macleod at Edinbane (the Gesto Hospital) - are 
good examples. Owners of sporting estates and their shooting 
season guests also made important financial contributions. A 
notable example is Arthur Bignold who financed the hospital of 
his name in Wick. Such donations partly compensated for the 
lack of a prosperous middle class outwith Inverness although 
indigenous landowners were also prominent in health care 
provision such as Colonel Seaforth and Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
in Ross and Cromarty. 

By the 1920s, Scottish general hospitals had large waiting lists 
but, apart from the Northern Infirmary, Highland hospitals 
were often underused. Indeed, local hospital managements were 
often concerned by the number of potential local patients who 
chose to avoid their local hospital in favour of a larger centre. 
In this, the North traditionally used Edinburgh” and the West 
Highlands and Islands looked towards Glasgow.” In 1920, over 
800 Highland patients were treated in city hospitals (Table 1) 
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and it was noted then that more use could be made of Highland 
hospitals. At the time, the total number of beds in Highland’s 
general hospitals was 210. On the face of it, local hospitals may 
have struggled to cope if all Highlanders had gone to their local 
hospital but, of course, many were going elsewhere for specialist 
treatment not available locally. In the 1930s, when more 
specialist medical services were available in Inverness, attracting 
patients from the North and West to Inverness was a challenge.'° 


Paden fom Highland 
Western Infirmary, Glasgow 


Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow 


Aberdeen Royal Infirmary 


Table 1 - In-patients from Highland in city hospitals 1920 





Poorhouses 

Voluntary associations and wealthy individuals were not alone 
in developing hospitals. In 1845, the Poor Law Act established 
parochial (parish) boards which replaced the Church of Scotland 
(the Kirk) in administering poor relief and care for the sick poor. 
Many parishes established poorhouses'' and Inverness used 
Dunbar’s Hospital until it built its new poorhouse at Muirfield. 
The low population of other Highland parishes meant that, 
normally, several had to combine to build a Combination’? 
Poorhouse - indeed there were eight parishes in the Sutherland 
Combination which built its poorhouse at Bonar Bridge (later 
known as Swordale and now Migdale Hospital).'? Until 1889, 
the parish was the unit of government which was fine in towns 
and cities but hopelessly too small in rural areas and this made 
administration quite challenging. However, a strong push by 
central government, backed by grant inducements, encouraged 
most parishes to come on board. The first poorhouse opened 
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was the Easter Ross Combination near lain in 1850. Others 
followed at Latheron, Fortrose, Thurso, Portree and Bonar 
Bridge. Poorhouse residents were often sick and infirm and, 
from the start, poorhouses became partly hospitals for the 
chronic sick.'4 Inverness Poorhouse was successful but the others 
were too remote from much of their large catchment area and 
remained underused. Thurso had closed by 1920 as did Portree 
in 1930 with Fortrose struggling on until 1944. None of these 
had been economically viable. 

The 1929 Local Government Act swept away the poor laws 
putting the new health authorities - counties and burghs - in 
charge of former poorhouses. Many Scottish poorhouses became 
local authority hospitals but Highland lacked the necessary 
resources and its poorhouses largely remained a refuge for the 
destitute, chronic sick, mentally ill, vagrants and unmarried 
mothers all to an extent thrown together in establishments which 
were ‘ill-equipped, inadequately staffed and often structurally 


unsuitable’.!° 


Infectious Diseases 

In the 21* century we have a single point of access to medical 
care and fairly integrated health and social welfare services so 
that it is hard to imagine the administrative fragmentation of the 
past.'° Parishes shouldered an increasing range of public health 
duties for which, in rural areas especially, they were woefully 
too small. The 1889 Local Government Act combined parishes 
into larger districts but also required them to employ a medical 
officer of health and to provide hospital accommodation for 
fever patients, tasks which were beyond the financial resources 
of many rural districts.” 

By then, some hospitals such as the Northern Infirmary and 
Dingwall’s Ross Memorial (Image 2) had fever wards which 
were available to local authorities but, before 1889, there were 
few separate fever hospitals. The earliest seems to be Wick which 
had a fever hospital from 1849 first in a disused flax mill and 
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then, from 1867, at Harrow Park (Image 3). Inverness opened 
its Citadel Hospital in 1877 but prior to that had the use of 
fever wards at the Northern Infirmary. 





Image 2 — The Ross Memorial Hospital, Dingwall 

The Ross Memorial Hospital Dingwall, unusually for a still 
functioning Victorian Hospital, retains much of its exterior original 
features. When it opened in 1873, its pavilion design - which 
minimised cross infections - was seen as state of the art and indeed it 
features in an expository book of the period - Sir Henry C Burdett’ 
Cottage Hospitals: General, Fever, Convalescent London 1880. 
Photograph Jim Leslie, History of Highland Hospitals 
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Image 3 — Harrow Park Hospital, Wick 

Wick has the honour of establishing the earliest continuous fever 
hospital in Highland. In 1849, a fever hospital was set up in a 
disused flax mill in Pultneytown and, in 1865, it moved to 
purpose-built premises at Harrow Park which were enlarged in the 
1890s. In 1910, the new Wick Town and County Hospital (above) 
opened nearby which still operates today although like other former 
fever hospitals it now deals with geriatric. Photograph courtesy of 
Medical Illustration, NHS Highland. 


After 1899, most areas had access to fever wards but some 
authorities like Nairn were slow to make any provision and did 
not open their fever hospital until 1910 (using the old Town 
and County building). In addition, cottages were set aside or 
small two-ward huts of corrugated iron and wood were built 
as emergency accommodation for highly infectious cholera and 
smallpox cases.'* After 1900, both diseases declined markedly 
and these mostly sat empty. By 1917, several were ‘in a state 
of disrepair’ and ‘unfitted for the reception of patients." In 
sparsely peopled areas the siting of huts was problematic and a 
more mobile facility was preferred. Wester Ross kept tents on 
hand for fever patients and tents were used in the 1922 Raasay 
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typhus outbreak. Skye and the Black Isle had horse drawn 
hospital vans which could be pulled to the outbreak area and 
used to accommodate patients or nurses (Image 4). By the mid- 
19* century, tuberculosis was a growing concern and the first 
purpose-built sanatoria were at Kingussie, Invergarry and the 
Seaforth at Maryburgh (Image 5). By 1920, most parts of the 
Highlands had adequate sanatorium provision but, for many 
years, other effects of tuberculosis remained unprovided for 
and tuberculosis of the bone was only effectively treated once 
orthopaedics became established at Raigmore after 1941. 





Image 4 — Hospital Van 

Catering for infectious diseases was problematic because epidemics 
arrived so unexpectedly and sometimes so virulently. In urban areas 
it was possible to have a central fever hospital but in large rural 
areas as often as not any fever hospital was quite inaccessible from 
the fever outbreak especially in the days of inadequate roads. One 
solution was to have a number of small hospitals standing ready 
but this was expensive. At the beginning of the 20” century the 
Haddington area in East Lothian invested in hospital vans which 
were large enough to contain several patients and a nurse and could 
be pulled to the source of the fever outbreak. This was taken up by 
the Black Isle and by Skye and the hospital vans continued in use 
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until after the First World War. Original picture in Medical Officer 
of Health for Haddington Annual Report, courtesy of National 
Records of Scotland. 





ce y 
Image 5 — Seaforth Sanitorium, Maryburgh 

The Seaforth Sanatorium opened in 1907, to much acclaim given 
its unusually opulent style. A similar facility at Invergarry opened 
the same year with the same function but more typically was 
constructed of wood and iron and cost a fraction of the amount. By 
1922, all TB treatment in Ross and Cromarty was at Invergordon 
Hospital and the Seaforth specialised in treating young people and 
children. Picture from Medical Officer of Health for Ross and 
Cromarty Annual Report 1906 courtesy of NH Highland Archives/ 
Highland Archive Service 


The Highlands has always been seen as an inherently healthy 
environment (outwith the poorer parts of its towns and 
villages) and this was given as a reason for building the early 
sanatoria here. The coastal town of Nairn with its additional 
health-giving sea air became the location for Highland’s 
longest running convalescent home which opened in 1883 and 
ran as an independent voluntary body until 2004. Similarly, 
Strathpeffers spa waters attracted many suffering from skin 
and rheumatic complaints and, by the 1830s, the needs of the 
poorer visitor were being acknowledged in the provision of 
basic accommodation for them. However, this initiative had 
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faded by the 1850s and it was not until 1896 that the Nicolson 
Mackenzie hospital opened its doors and operated seasonally 
until taken over by the NHS, although its charges, albeit 
subsidised, suggest it would not have been accessible to the very 
poor. The hospital continued for rheumatic cases until 1993 
when it closed and cases were transferred to the nearby Ross 
Memorial which by then had lost its maternity facility. 

As noted earlier, the physical landscape and economic 
history of the Highlands is challenging for medical provision 
and this has its most obvious expression in our roads which 
were notoriously bad. In 1928, surgeon AJC Hamilton 
arrived in the Highlands and later described the roads then 
as ‘narrow, devious and rough’ noting that a 10 mile stretch 
between Drumnadrochit and Invermoriston was signposted as 
‘dangerous’. As a result, patients coming from a distance, usually 
on very basic poorly-sprung vehicles, often arrived at hospital 
in a ‘very shocked and moribund condition and mortality rates 
were high. As the roads and ambulances improved, infectious 
diseases facilities were centralised, a process encouraged by the 
1929 Local Government Act which made counties and burghs 
responsible for dealing with fever outbreaks. In 1917, Culduthel 
Hospital in Inverness became the main fever hospital for the 
Burgh and County and ultimately took cases from across the 
Highlands before infectious diseases diminished.” 


Mental Health 

Most Highland hospital provision was not centralised until the 
mid-20" century but, in 1864, the opening of the Northern 
District Lunatic Asylum in Inverness centralised mental health 
provision from the outset. Craig Dunain, as it was later called, 
catered for the mental health needs of ‘pauper lunatics’ from the 
entire north of Scotland, including the Western Isles, and its 
wide catchment ensured an inexorable rise in patient numbers. 
In 1865, it had 200 residents and, by the turn of the century, 
this had risen to nearly 600 and its history is one of continual 
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adaptation and expansion to meet this need. A major problem 
was the failure to establish mental health facilities elsewhere 
in the Highlands, despite several attempts to get underused 
poorhouses converted. The result was a constant pressure on 
Craig Dunain and the virtual exile of many vulnerable patients 
from the support of distant family and community, often a 
separation by language and culture as much as by distance. 

Despite the success of Craig Dunain, there was a lack of 
provision for the mentally and physically disabled and it was not 
until 1970 that Craig Phadrig was opened in Inverness - more 
than 50 years after the government had recommended such 
provision. By then, belief in large institutions was diminishing 
and a change in policy saw the development of facilities to 
meet the different needs and treatments of patients in a variety 
of establishments, including specialist geriatric wards in local 
hospitals. Both Craig Dunain and Craig Phadrig closed in 2000 
and were replaced by New Craigs. 

Until the 1860s, few nurses had any formal training. 
Indeed, matrons were often called housekeepers, a term which 
described the perceived job. However, the success of pioneers 
such as Florence Nightingale led to city training schools and, 
by the 1870s, the Northern Infirmary had its own training 
scheme not long after Edinburgh had established one in 1872. 
Trained nurses also began to appear in the community and, by 
1900, much of the Highlands had voluntary district nursing 
associations, many with at least one highly trained Jubilee or 
Queen’s nurse.”! The Cromarty Nursing Association is slightly 
unusual in that it built its cottage hospital with the needs of the 
nurse’s work in mind (Image 6). Nursing associations were well 
supported by articulate, affluent women who also promoted a 
child and maternity care agenda but struggled against the inertia 
of male-dominated public bodies. The 20" century saw the first 
nursing homes in Inverness some of which also maintained an 
agency of trained nurses for hire — by private families, hospitals 
or by local authorities especially during fever outbreaks. 
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Image 6 — Cromarty Cottage Hspital 

Cromarty Cottage Hospital opened in 1894, essentially as a base for 
the district nurse. However, the Royal Naval Fleet regularly moored 
nearby in the Cromarty Firth which ensured that the hospital 
was regularly used by naval personnel until a naval hospital was 
built at Invergordon at the end of the First World War. The work 
of the district nurse in the community ensured that a considerable 
proportion of cases were maternity by the 1930s. Photograph Jim 
Leslie, ‘History of Highland Hospitals Project. 


Maternity 

Until the 1940s, most Highland births were at home and 
hospital births were mainly for ‘difficult cases’. Some hospitals 
such as the Belford in Fort William (Image 8) and the John 
Martin in Skye (Image 7) had designated maternity beds from 
the outset but most Highland hospitals had limited maternity 
provision. By the 1920s, there were maternity beds in nursing 
homes often run along with, or by, nursing associations such as 
Wick’s Henderson Nursing Home and the Viewfield in Inverness 
but the first maternity home in Highland opened in 1913 as 
a two-bed unit for military wives at Fort George, Inverness. 
By the 1920s, some hospitals had maternity wards such as at 
Grantown-on-Spey which opened an extension in 1926 and 
Nairn which opened one in 1932. Poorhouses continued to 
have small maternity wards - and continued to admit destitute 
unmarried mothers - until the late 1940s. The 1937 Maternity 
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Act obliged local authorities to provide improved maternity 
facilities but an inability to agree to maternity provision at the 
Royal Northern Infirmary” forced the opening of the 16 bed 
Rosedene Maternity Hospital in Inverness in 1941. Demand 
for maternity facilities increased rapidly after the Second World 
War and, in 1947, a temporary maternity ward opened at 
Raigmore Hospital followed by a 50 bed unit in 1951 when it 
became Highland’s main centre for maternity, being the only 
hospital with the capacity to deal with the post-war baby boom 
and the increased expectation of giving birth in a hospital. 
Eventually, smaller maternity units such as the Pope Hospital 
in Sutherland, at Nairn and at Dingwall were phased out in 
favour of the specialist back up medical facilities which could 
be provided centrally. 





John Martin Hospital 


Image 7 — The John Martin Hospital, Skye 

The John Martin Hospital, opened in 1907, is similar to many 
other small cottage hospitals and, like many other small rural 
hospitals, it struggled financially from the start. Indeed, there was 
not enough money left to build a house for the local doctor so that 
for several years there was difficulty in getting one to attend. The 
hospital ran with a sole matron and servant but had to close for a 
period each year to allow cleaning and repairs and also to give the 
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matron a holiday — one sorely needed given that she was on duty 
24/7 for the rest of the year. Unusually, the John Martin seems to 
have specialised in maternity from an early date to the extent that a 
maternity ward was built on in the 1930s. Photo, courtesy of Mrs 
M Mackenzie, from Kilmuir and Kilmaluag, Echoes from the Past 
2006 Kilmuir History & Heritage. 





Image 8 — The Belford Hospital, Fort William 

Andrew Belford had the hospital of his name built before he died 
and he left not only a substantial endowment but also the small 
Highland estate of Glenfintaig which the hospital managers ran. 
It opened in 1865, after his death, and although it had initially 
ample resources, by the First World War falling land prices had 
driven it to the point of bankruptcy and it had to be rescued by a 
government grant. On the left can be seen the separate fever hospital 
built in 1901. The picture is from a postcard from the early 1900s. 


Military and Wartime 

During the First and Second World Wars, many large houses - 
such as Dunrobin Castle - became temporary military hospitals 
(Appendix II). Most closed at the end of the war except Forse 
House in Caithness and Glencoe House in Lochaber which 
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continued as a residential home and hospital respectively after 
1945. During the First World War, a large hutted military camp 
at Cromarty included a 220 bed hospital and, across the Firth, 
the Admiralty built a naval hospital at Invergordon which, 
in 1921, was purchased by Ross and Cromarty as its County 
Hospital. During the Second World War, Wick lay at the centre 
of four military airfields and following several air raids (the first 
in the UK on an urban area) the Bignold Hospital transferred to 
the newly-built Lybster High School and the RAF took over the 
Wick building. The major development of the Second World 
War was the Emergency Medical Services hospital at Raigmore, 
one of seven in Scotland which were purpose built, and its 600 
beds doubled Highland’s hospital beds as well as bringing the 
new specialism of orthopaedics to Highland. 


HIMS and NHS 

Despite the increasing provision of hospitals and doctors, many 
in early 20" century Highland still had difficulty in accessing 
medical care. The 1912 Dewar Committee”? found medical 
services ‘near to collapse’ and the state funded Highlands and 
Islands Medical Service (HIMS) was formed which set up a 
comprehensive GP and district nurse service - a forerunner 
of the National Health Service.“ Although the number of 
hospital beds was thought insufficient and access to them 
difficult, support for hospitals was limited to essential grants 
to the financially challenged Mackinnon Memorial Hospital?’ 
in Skye and Belford Hospital in Fort William (Image 8). In 
1924, the Highlands and Islands Medical Service funded 
surgeon posts at Stornoway and Lerwick but it was not until 
1929, after additional state funding, that posts such as the 
consultant surgeon in Caithness and Sutherland and a visiting 
consultant physician based in Inverness were afforded. The 
Royal Northern Infirmary, firmly established as Highland’s 
main hospital, was the obvious base for consultants with a 
regional remit. These consultants who, from 1944, included the 
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Raigmore orthopaedic surgeon, ran clinics across the Highlands 
where GPs and their patients could benefit from their specialist 
expertise. 

In 1948, the new Northern Region Health Board inherited a 
variety of functioning establishments. In the table at Appendix 
2, bed numbers, which varied over time, are indicative only. 
Some such as Meadowside at Kincraig and the Ross Memorial 
in Portree had been unused for years and are not listed. 
Some establishments were remote and in poor condition 
such as the Inverness-shire Sanatorium at Invergarry. Most 
were underfinanced, even the outstandingly successful Royal 
Northern Infirmary, and some were destined to close as soon as 
better facilities could be developed. What the NHS provided was 
regional coordination, something which had eluded previous 
managements, and this allowed establishments in favourable 
areas to expand at the expense of the less advantaged. Some 
services became redundant such as the hard-working Nursing 
Associations and the largely forgotten Forbes Dispensary in 
Inverness which was one of the longest lasting in Scotland, 
having provided free medicine and treatment to the poor — in 
their thousands - for well over a century. 

By the mid-1950s, the demise in fever cases, particularly 
tuberculosis, was matched by the rise in need for geriatric care. 
St Vincent’s in Kingussie changed from a TB sanatorium to 
entirely geriatric cases in one conversion in 1956. Other fever 
hospitals, such as at Invergordon and Cambusavie in Sutherland 
(Image 9), made a similar if not quite so abrupt change. 
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Image 9 — Cambusavie Hospital, Sutherland 

Cambusavie Hospital near Golspie started out as Sutherland’ 
Infectious Diseases Hospital in 1907 with two wood and iron 

huts which were later joined up by walkways and by several other 
huts which were used for different infectious diseases — scarlet fever, 

diphtheria, typhoid and later tuberculosis. By the 1950s, infectious 
diseases were on the wane and like fever hospitals elsewhere, geriatric 
patients became dominant and when it closed in 1989 it was 
entirely geriatric patients who transferred to the new Cambusavie 
wing at the Lawson Memorial Hospital. Photograph courtesy of 
Medical Illustration, NHS Highland. 


Under the NHS, a lack of capital delayed developments until 
the 1960s. Once finance was available, smaller peripheral 
hospitals, or ones where expansion was difficult, gave way to 
more favoured sites but it was only in the 1990s that NHS 
Highland could close some hospitals which, 40 years previously, 
had been regarded as temporary. By then, the empowerment of 
local communities and the perceived value of local institutions 
had grown and closure was not the straightforward process it 
had been in the early 1950s, the Gesto in Skye being a notable 
example. 
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The financial balance between centralisation of specialist facilities 
and maintenance of local general facilities has been a long 
and ongoing debate. While local communities want facilities 
as close to home as possible, the need for access to specialised 
facilities has long been recognised. As a provider of specialist 
facilities, Inverness, over the years, has not been the first choice 
for many parts of the Highlands despite the dominance of its 
Infirmary. However, Inverness has the continued advantage of 
being Highland’s administrative centre. That and the wartime 
development of a large hospital at Raigmore - and its subsequent 
expansion — has allowed Inverness to maintain its centrality to 


Highland medical care. 


Appendices 
Appendices I-III list Highland hospitals as we know them after 
10 years of research but there may be others which we have not 


come across or about which we have yet no details. 


Appendix I - The Hospitals of the Highlands 





Key (E) = endowed, (V) = voluntary association 


Royal Northern 1804 
Infirmary (V) Now Community. 
Town and County Nairn | 1847 
(V) Now Community. 


Belford, Fort William (E) 
Dingwall (V) Rheumatology. 

Gesto, Edinbane, Skye 1878 
(E) Transferred to Portree 


Invergarry (E) Closed 1950. 


Gairloch Hospital, Strath | 1870s | Closed by 1882. 

No details of its work. 

Dunbar, Thurso (E) 1885 | Almshouse until the 
mid-1920s. 

Ian Charles, Grantown 1885 

(E) 

Cromarty (V) 1894 | Mainly maternity from the 
1930s. Closed 1953 

Lawson Memorial, 1900 | Cambusavie wing 

Golspie (E) opened 1989. 

Bignold, Wick (V) 1903 | Transferred to Caithness 
General in 1986. 
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John Martin, Uig, Skye Mainly maternity by 1940s. 
(E) Transferred to Portree in 
1964. 


Mackinnon, Broadford 1914 | Much upgraded several 
(V) times 


Pope, Helmsdale (E) 1935 | Closed 1939. Reopened 
1949-74 for maternity. 


Maternity and geriatric. 
Caithness General 1966 | Opened as Caithness 
Central. 
Major expansion 1985. 


Infectious Diseases (fever) 


These are the main ones. There were many other small and 


temporary refuges . 


Wick Combination 1849 | Relocated in 1866 and 
replaced by Town and 
County in 1910. 


Citadel, Inverness 1877 | Cholera, smallpox and later 
TB. Unused by 1920s. 


Burnside, Thurso Closed 1911. 


Lochaber (Belford) 1893 | First one destroyed by fire 
and rebuilt in 1901. 
Battengorm, Carrbridge Closed by 1900. 


Ross Memorial, Portree | 1894 | Fever beds closed by early 
1950s. Closed 1965. 


Smallpox, Wick Closed by 1930. 


Ballachulish 1901 | Geriatric by 1950. Closed 
1953. 

Smallpox, Waternish 1904 | At Stein in Skye. Blew 

agas, 


Victoria, Fort William Closed 1930s. 
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Cambusavie, Sutherland | 1906 | Geriatric by 1970. 
Transferred to 
Lawson 1989. 


1907 
County building. 


Naval until 1921, mainly 
TB until 1960s then 


geriatric. 


For smallpox outbreak at 
Fortrose. Closed after 3 


months 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis (TB) 


Grampian Sanatorium 1898 | New build 1901. 
(Private) Later called St Vincent’s. 
Geriatric from 1956. 


Inverness-shire 1907 | Wooden buildings at 
Sanatorium (V) Invergarry. Closed 1951. 
Seaforth, Maryburgh (E) | 1907 | Children’s hospital after 


1922. Children’s home 
1949-80s. 
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Maternity 


Families Hospital Fort 1913 | Closed 1956. 

George (SSAFA) 

Ida Merry, Inverness (E) | 1926 | Closed 1940 when 
Rosedene opened. 


Henderson Memorial (E) | 1931 | Closed 1980 but only 


geriatric after 1978. 
Rosedene, Inverness 1940 | Closed 1951 when 

Raigmore maternity 

wards opened. 


Poor Houses 


Inverness 1846 | Initially in Dunbar’s 
Hospital. Muirfield from 
1861. Became Hilton 
Hospital. 


Easter Ross 1850 | Became Arthurville, Tain. 
Combination, Tain Closed 1980s. 


Latheron Combination Closed 1950. 

Skye Union, Portree 1859 | Closed 1930. Became 
school hostel. 

Black Isle Combination, | 1860 | Became Ness House. 

Fortrose Closed 1944. Patients to 
Arthurville. 


‘Thurso Combination Closed 1918. 


Nairn Union 1861 | Became Balblair Home. 
Closed late 1970s. 

Sutherland Combination | 1865 | Became Swordale then 
Migdale (1950s). New 
build 2011. 
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Englishton Asylum, 1859 | Closed 1866 
Inverness 


Craig Dunain, Inverness Closed 2000. 
Craig Phadrig, Inverness Closed 2000. 
New Craigs, Inverness 2000 Po 


Convalescent Homes 


Nairn Convalescent 1882 | New building in 1893. 
Home (V) Closed 2004. 


Bona Convalescent 1894 | Closely linked to RNI. 
Home (V) Closed 1918. 


Nicolson Mackenzie, Rheumatism. Closed 
Strathpeffer (V) 1993. Transferred to Ross 


Memorial. 


Forbes Dispensary, 1832 | Redundant with NHS. 
Inverness (V) Closed 1949. 
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Appendix II - Highland Military and Wartime Hospitals 
This does not include existing hospitals taken over for the 
duration of the war either wholly or in part. 

Cromwell’s Fort 1652 | Fort demolished in 1662 
Inverness 


a aie 

Fort George 1760s | Which increased their activity 
substantially during World 
Wars 1 and 2. 

World War 1 po 

Balnagowan Castle, 1914 | Initially Naval then Red 

Kildary Cross. Closed 1915. 

Ben Wyvis Hotel, 1917 | US Naval Hospital until 

Strathpeffer 1918. 

Cromarty Military 1915 | Hutted hospital for 220 

Camp dismantled in 1919. 





Dunskaith House, 1914 | Briefly a Naval Hospital. 

Nigg 

Elsick House, 1917 | Became nurses’ home for US 

Strathpeffer Naval Hospital until 1918. 

Fairburn House, 1917 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 

Dingwall Closed 1918. 

Fort Augustus Abbey | 1914 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 
Closed 1918. 

Hedgefield House, 1915 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 

Inverness Closed 1918. 

Highland Hotel, 1917 | US Naval Hospital until 

Strathpeffer 1918. 


Ivybank, Nairn 1914 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 
Closed 1918. 
Since demolished. 
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Leys Castle, Inverness | 1917 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 
Closed 1918. 

Lochiel Hospital, 1914 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital 

Fort William at Banavie. Closed 1918. 

Muirtown Hotel, 1917 | US Navy sick bay. Main 

Inverness hospital was at Strathpeffer. 

Novar House, 1917 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 

Dingwall Closed 1918. 

The Pavilion, 1917 | US Naval Hospital until 

Strathpeffer 1918. 

Seaforth Auxiliary, 1916 | Wing of Spa Hotel leased by 

Strathpeffer Lady Seaforth until 1918. 


vaw J [SSS 


Achnagairn House, 1940 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital 
Kirkhill for officers. Closed 1945. 
Aultmore House, Forces convalescent home but 
Nethybridge exact dates not ascertained. 
Creagdhu House 1940 | Mothballed in 1941. 

Onich 


Duncraig Castle, 1940 | Naval Hospital until 1946. 
Plockton 


Elsick House, 1940 | Army Hospital until 1943 
Strathpeffer then Ross-shire fever cases 


until 1946. 


Forse House, 1942 | RAF auxiliary hospital. Post 
Latheron war residential home. 
Gairloch Hotel Army Hospital until 1946. 


Glencoe House 1940 | Maternity 1948-56 then 
geriatric. Closed 2009. 
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Highland Hotel, 1948 | Accommodation for military 
Strathpeffer families returned from India 


and included a hospital. 
Lybster High School | 1940 | Bignold Hospital transferred 


here after several air raids on 
Wick until 1946. 

RAF used the Bignold 
building in Wick. 


Raigmore 1941 | Site of all major Highland 
hospital centralisation since 
1948. 


Seaforth Sanatorium | 1939 | Ross and Cromarty’s wartime 
Maryburgh and Spa fever hospital until 1946. 
Hotel, Strathpeffer Both taken over when 
the navy commandeered 
Invergordon Hospital. 
The Seaforth managed the 
TB cases. 


Tulloch Castle, 1940 | Red Cross Auxiliary Hospital. 
Dingwall Closed by 1945. 
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Appendix HI - Highland Hospitals in 1950 



























































Name Beds | Note 

Craig Dunain 930 | Closed 2000. 

(psychiatric) 

Raigmore 408 

Royal Northern 221 

Infirmary 

Muirfield, Inverness 114 | Became Hilton. 

Closed 1989. 

Swordale, Bonar Bridge 57 | Became Migdale. 
New hospital 2011. 

Ross Memorial, 42 

Dingwall 

Dunbar, Thurso 36 

Belford, Fort William 32 | New hospital opened 
in 1965. 

Bignold, Wick 28 | Replaced by Caithness 
General 1986. 

Lawson Memorial, 26 

Golspie 

Town & County, Nairn 25 | New hospital opened 
in 2010. 

Ian Charles, Grantown 20 Part of NE Region 
until 1974. 

Gesto, Edinbane, Skye 12 | Closed 2006. 

Nicolson, Strathpeffer 12 | Rheumatology. 
Closed 1992. 

Mackinnon, Broadford 8 Extended in 1965. 

John Martin, Uig 7 Replaced by Portree 


Hospital 1964. 
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Maternity 

Rosedene, Inverness 18 | Closed 1951. 

Glencoe House 16 | Part of Argyll until 1974. 
General from 1956. 
Closed 2009. 

Cromarty 10 | Closed 1953. 

Henderson, Wick 8 Replaced by Caithness 
General 1978. 

Pope, Helmsdale 5 Reopened 1949. 
Closed 1977. 

Infectious Diseases 

County, Invergordon 131 | Mainly pulmonary 
tuberculosis (TB). 

Culduthel, Inverness 87 | Closed 1990. 

Cambusavie, 41 | Also treated TB. 

Sutherland Closed 1989. 

Town and County, Wick | 28 | Also treated TB. 

Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

St Vincent’s, Kingussie 40 | Geriatric from 1956. 
NHS from 1986. 

Inverness-shire 16 | Closed 1951. 


Sanatorium 
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1 Deed of 12 March 1589 in Inverness Burgh 
Documents (Am Baile): MacDonald Dr J MOH 
Medical and Sanitary History of Inverness in 
Transactions of the Inverness Scientific Society 
Volume IX 1919: Mitchell, A Kirk Session Records of 
Inverness 1902 


2 Fraser, Rev J, Chronicles of the Frasers The Wardlaw 
Manuscript 916-1674 Edited by W. Mackay 
Edinburgh Scottish History Society Vol. XLVII 1905 
The Internet Archive http://archive.org 


3 Inverness Burgh Records, Highland Archive Service. 


4 Nairn Town and County Hospital really deserves 
more credit than it does for its early foundation. 
Crimmond in Aberdeenshire, opened in 1865, has 
been acclaimed as Scotland’s first cottage hospital but 
Nairn was built nearly two decades earlier. Although 
the initial reason for establishing Nairn hospital was 
to combat outbreaks of typhoid it was by no means a 
fever hospital and from start received a wide range of 
general cases so that it had all the characteristics of a 
cottage hospital. 


5 Most hospitals offered free care to the poor and, in 
many cases, in-patients paid what they could. In most 
rural areas, matron would be well-aware of what her 
patients could and could not afford to pay. 
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13 
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16 


For brevity, we often use ‘fever’ rather than ‘infectious 
or communicable disease’. Before the 20th century, 
the specific disease was often unclear — typhoid, 
typhus, and influenza were recorded as ‘fever’ 
although most cases were probably typhus. 


http://www.spanglefish.com/SlavesandHighlanders/ 


In 1729, the first patient in the new Edinburgh 
Infirmary was from Caithness. 


The West Highlands and Islands still use Glasgow. 


Local Voluntary Hospital Committee for Highlands 
& Islands Report c1922, National Records of 
Scotland. 


Called workhouses in England. 


Refers to the combination of parishes and not to the 
functions of the poorhouse. 


Migdale Hospital used the old poorhouse building 
until 2011. 


Day, JP Public Administration in Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (London, 1917) 


Scottish Hospital Survey, 1946 Report on Northern 
Region (Edinburgh, 1946) 


It was not until 1911 that a central government 
body — the Scottish Board of Health — was formed 
with an administrative focus on health matters at 
government level. In 1912, there were 12 separate 
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bodies dealing with the public’s health in the 
Highlands not counting the individual districts and 
burghs and the committees of voluntary and endowed 
hospitals. The Highland crofter who fell sick had 

a range of possible provision — district fever ward 
(public health committee) if he was infectious, the 
poorhouse sick ward (public assistance committee) if 
he became a pauper, the local voluntary hospital or 
sanatorium (trustees) if one existed and if he could 
be recommended by a subscriber, the district lunatic 
asylum (district lunacy commission) if he had mental 
health issues — but only if he was a pauper otherwise 
there were only the fee paying Royal Asylums such 

as in Montrose. None of this provision was likely to 
be coordinated and more often the sufferer stayed at 
home, discouraged by the unfamiliar uncertainty of it 
and the potentially long uncomfortable journey. The 
1929 Local Government Act did much to co-ordinate 
provision but left mental health separate and each 
voluntary hospital continued to administer its own 
cases. 


Mainland Inverness shire became 4 districts instead of 
28 parishes. 


Some were temporary and not all are documented nor 
their location remembered. A popular manufacturer 
was Speirs of Glasgow whose huts were used at 
Cambusavie Hospital near Golspie (see photo). 


Report on Hospital Services of Scotland 1920 National 


Insurance Health Commission National Library of 
Scotland. 
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21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Hamilton, AJC Surgery in Highlands & Islands 
Scottish Medical Journal June 1963. 


Set up at Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee and the 
most highly trained district nurse. 


The Northern Infirmary was renamed the Royal 
Northern Infirmary in 1930 after an extensive 
enlargement. 


Chaired by Inverness-shire MP Sir John Dewar, 
the committee undertook a large survey of medical 
provision and health care in the Highlands and 
Islands. 


Report of Highland & Islands Medical Services Com. 
Cd. 6559 1913 National Library of Scotland. 


The voluntary association had built the hospital but 
had insufficient funds left to open it. 
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HMY IOLAIRE: 
WRECKED ON THE BEASTS OF HOLM, 
157 JANUARY 1919 


MALCOLM MACDONALD 
1” February 2019 


Prior to the Great War, Lewis was administered by Ross & 
Cromarty County Council and Harris by Inverness-shire 
County Council. The only town of any size, Stornoway, had 
a Town Council to administer its affairs. Motorised transport 
was virtually unknown, with road connections incomplete in 
relation to what they are today. Scalpay, Berneray and Great 
Bernera were still islands; Uig was virtually cut off road-wise 
and Lochs folk came into Stornoway by boat as there were no 
roads in the district then. 

The Isles folk worked their crofts and fished. Harris Tweed was 
then a cottage industry. The only real wealth was in Stornoway 
which thrived through the herring industry and that brought 
banks, shops, white houses, ships and piers. In the rural areas 
the traditional black houses predominated, with the only slated 
buildings being churches and schools. 

Major Duncan Matheson of Lews Castle was the proprietor of 
Lewis and Sir Edward Scott of Amhuinnsuidhe Castle was the 
proprietor of Harris. Rents had to be paid for crofts and the men 
of the island found that the best way to have money to pay them 
was to serve in the army and navy reserves. Retainers were paid 
to men who undertook annual training. Failure to train ended 
the arrangement and men could only serve in one, not both. 
The local willingness to serve is best illustrated in that, of 950 
men in the 3" (Reserve) Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, 800 
came from Lewis. A large number of surplus men went to the 3 
Battalion (Reserves) of both the Cameron Highlanders and the 
Gordon Highlanders. However, many more men chose to serve 
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with the Royal Naval Reserve (RNR). To qualify to serve in the 
RNR one had to be in the Mercantile Marine or be a fisherman. 
Stornoway from 1878 until 1904 was the largest RNR base in 
Britain. Revolving gun turrets aboard ship led to more time at 
sea in training. Before that land-based guns and field guns were 
used at the base. The men enjoyed being away training with 
neighbours and friends as there were no holidays back then. 

However, the onset of war brought a different perspective to 
the service they had all attested to. On Sunday 3" of August 
1914, telegrams and cars were sent out from Stornoway to the 
rural areas with the news that Britain was now at war and that 
the reserve forces were being mobilised. 

Out of the crofts came the uniformed soldiers and sailors 
with their kitbags. The soldiers left Stornoway and Tarbert for 
barracks at Inverness, Fort George and Aberdeen. ‘The sailors 
received their travel warrants at the Custom House in Stornoway 
and left for Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport, the RNR 
depots. Not all of the men were at home when war was declared. 
Many fishermen at Fraserburgh, Peterhead and other east coast 
ports set off with their kitbags to report without returning home 
to the island. 

The islanders were quickly into action and many soldiers fell 
at the 1” Battle of Ypres in 1914. At sea the RNR sailors, some 
of whom served on HMS Kent at the Battle of the Falklands, 
were also in action long before the regulars. Men who were on 
the Iolaire in 1919 had served on the light cruiser in the South 
Atlantic. 

As vessels were being requisitioned, the Royal Navy found 
that they had more men than ships. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Winston Churchill, realising that the Royal Naval 
Reserve were trained with rifles, formed a Royal Naval Division 
and sent them to defend the port of Antwerp against formidable 
odds. The regular British Army was tiny in comparison to the 
large continental armies of France, Germany and Russia. The 
sailors, including some Jolaire men, fought in the trenches but 
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they had to withdraw into France due to having much inferior, 
or indecd no artillery. A large number of sailors went into the 
neutral Holland and they were interned at Groningen. Over 100 
Lewis sailors spent the rest of the war there. 

As the war on land stagnated into wholescale slaughter, the 
sailors fought at Heligoland, Dogger Bank and Jutland. Eleven 
Lewismen died on HMS Invincible and seven more on other 
ships that were sunk. 

Most Lewismen, though, did not fight on battleships, 
battlecruisers and cruisers. They were best suited to the armed 
merchant cruisers, destroyers, motor launches and requisitioned 
vessels such as trawlers, drifters and yachts. These requisitioned 
vessels, from the fishing industry and yachting fraternity, were 
converted, with guns and depth charges/paravanes added, to 
serve as anti-submarine or minesweeping vessels. As RNRs 
(merchant seamen or fishermen) they were accomplished in 
rope and wire work, boxing the compass, gunnery, signalling, 
rowing, berthing and most of all having sea legs. Most city 
dwellers would have been seasick permanently on small ships. 

Official losses on the Lewis and Harris War Memorial list a 
record 1,167 and 117 names respectively, but these figures are 
now known to be understated, with many names being omitted. 

On 11 November 1918 at 1lam the guns fell silent as an 
Armistice brought the Great War to an end. There was a great 
relief throughout the country, despite the Spanish Flu epidemic 
wreaking havoc among the civilian population. The Reserve 
sailors were unable to be demobilised immediately. There were 
vast minefields and wrecks at sea to be cleared; the war was 
continuing with the Bolsheviks in the White and Black Seas and 
releasing thousands of men was an administrative nightmare. It 
was to be April 1919 before most RNRs were demobilised. 

With the English and Welsh sailors having Christmas leave, 
the Scottish and Irish were given New Year, then a more 
traditional celebration for the Celtic countries. Lewis and Harris 
Reservists in bases like Devonport, Portsmouth and Dover were 
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given travel warrants to go to London to join the Chatham 
sailors on the “Jellicoe Special”. This train ran up the spine of the 
country to Thurso in Caithness. The train would pick up sailors 
travelling from east coast and west coast ports (including Larne 
and Queenstown in Ireland) on the way to Inverness where they 
were to get off to catch another train to Kyle of Lochalsh. The 
men were in a compartment train and did not eat until they 
got to Perth where they got tea and sandwiches on the platform 
there. It was slow progress and Alexander Maciver (survivor) 
related that he joined the Special from Glasgow and that it took 
him over 13 hours to get to Kyle. 

The naval authorities in Inverness railway station had a 
problem when it was realised that the number of sailors they 
were to handle for Kyle was far in excess of expectations. 
Rear Admiral Boyle, commanding officer of Area 1, based at 
HMS Jolaire, the Stornoway Naval Base, was contacted and he 
ordered that the base yacht HMY Jolaire would sail for Kyle to 
supplement the passenger carrying capacity of RMS Sheila, the 
daily mail/passenger steamer. 

The armed yacht set sail with only 24 crew, including two 
seconded men, just over half of the normal ship’s complement. 
The yacht had arrived in Stornoway at the end of October 1918, 
having served as HMY Amalathaea during the war. She took on 
the name Jolaire as the larger, newer and faster HMY Jo/aire that 
had served as Stornoway base ship since 1915 was sent away to 
be refitted and returned to her peacetime owner. 

At Inverness it was also realised that the train coming down to 
Inverness from Thurso with the Scapa Flow sailors was running 
late and that the Kyle to Inverness train was behind time. The 
Iolaire arrived at Kyle at 4pm and berthed near the Sheila. The 
sailors were despatched from Inverness in two trains. When 
the first train arrived the sailors all went onto the Iolaire and 
the soldiers and civilians boarded the mail steamer. When the 
second train arrived, 60 sailors were directed to the Sheila and 
the remainder went down the gangway onto the yacht. On 
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the dark guayside many men interchanged between vessels to 
go home with others they knew. Many were sent back from 
whence they came but not all. Several Harrismen opted to cross 
to Stornoway rather than wait for a boat the following day. 

At 7.30pm the Jolaire departed Kyle for Stornoway with the 
wind being Force 2. The passengers settled into the upper and 
lower saloons; the galley; the chartroom, on top of the engine 
room hatch and on deck. They were singing and a melodeon was 
playing. Men were smoking on deck while others were talking 
to men they had not seen for years. Tiredness took over the 
passengers and many fell asleep as the yacht went up the Minch 
at 10 knots (her predecessor could do 18). 

As the yacht sailed onwards to home the wind freshened from 
the south; there were hail showers and there was no moon. At 
01.00 hours James Maclean was replaced in the wheelhouse as 
Quartermaster by Ernest Leggett. When Maclean returned from 
having a smoke he saw that Commander William Mason had 
been replaced by the navigating officer, Lt Edmund Cotter. The 
officer, up on the bridge, was in contact with the helmsman 
(QM) in the wheelhouse below by voicepipe. 

By virtue of mistaking the Arnish Point and Tiumpan Head 
lighthouses or by a navigational error compounded by the rising 
gale, the Jolaire hit the Beasts of Holm at 01.50 hours. It was 
a Force 8 gale by then and the yacht heeled over to starboard, 
throwing several men into the raging sea and some men also 
dived in thinking that they had been mined or torpedoed. 
According to later reports by survivors, none of these men 
reboarded the vessel. 

Lt Cotter telegraphed down to the engineers to go astern but 
this only tore a larger hole in the iron hull. The water ingress 
hit the wireless dynamo and with the searchlight not working, 
the vessel was unable to call for help or see what position it 
was in as waves crashed into the hull and sprayed the lee side. 
Alexander Maciver, Shulisheder, was credited with firing rockets 
and Lt Cotter fired the Very pistol. It was only then than most 
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men saw their location and predicament. Angus Nicolson, 
Stornoway, saw the unlit marker of the Beasts seven yards away 
on the port side and the men saw the huge breakers hitting the 
conglomerate rocky cliffs of Holm. On shore a sentry at the 
HMS Iolaire Base at Battery Point saw a rocket which was a blue 
one summoning a pilot. The next one was a distress rocket and 
he reported this to the Officer of the Watch, Lt Ansdell. 

No orders came from the bridge and the half crew did not go 
to their lifeboat stations. The soaked island sailors took matters 
into their own hands in the howling gale. They launched the 
starboard whaler and dinghy (it was impossible to launch the 
port ones) but in the conditions the normal carrying capacity for 
each was severely reduced. The waves swamped both lifeboats 
and only a handful of men made it back aboard the yacht. 

HMY Jolaire came off the Beasts and went out to sea a little, 
then was swept closer to shore on an even keel and she then lay 
abeam to the shore on another rock, pivoting with a grinding 
noise from time to time. On one occasion her stern came close 
to rocks near the shore and a handful jumped, some making it 
and others were swept under the stern. Some men had tried to 
swim ashore, including Alexander Maciver, Stornoway who held 
on to wreckage and was the first to reach Stoneyfield Farm. 

One man had studied the waves, John Finlay Macleod from 
the Port of Ness. He decided that he would swim ashore with 
a light line. He got to the rocks but was swept back under the 
yacht. His near neighbour, Donald Morrison, Knockaird, later 
said that he had remarked. “That's the last we'll see of him!” But 
up popped Macleod and the intrepid Niseach decided to go in 
on the third and largest wave. He succeeded after being thrown 
up near the grass. He held on until John Murray got across and 
then a larger heaving line was hauled across. It was secured to 
the depth charge rack at the stern of the yacht and held by the 
men on the rocks. As the yacht yawed back as the undertow of 
each wave struck her, the rope went taut throwing men into the 
sea as they crawled along it hand over hand. 
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At 02.40 the lights on the yacht went out, leaving the men in 
darkness as the flares and rockets were exhausted. The rope was 
moved from the stern to amidships and tied to a lifeboat davit. 
This afforded more shelter to men clambering onto the rope in 
an effort to escape a watery grave. By this route some 40 men 
were saved from the sea. 

At 03.25, Donald Murray, North Tolsta, had just reached the 
rocks on shore when the rope broke. The Jolaire sank quickly 
with an explosion, the funnel collapsing and with men still 
aboard, some still trapped in the lower saloon. 

Donald Morrison, Knockaird, went down with the Jolaire but 
felt a wire in his hand and hauled himself upwards. He found 
that he was on the main mast as he broke surface. He climbed 
up to the yardarm and sat on the mast, clinging to two stays. 
He thought that there was a man following him up, but he did 
not see him again. 

Alexander Maciver, Stornoway, had known that there was a 
farm in the vicinity and after walking through bogs, gorse and 
thistles, he knocked at the door. Anderson Young, the farmer, 
and his wife and maids had not long gone to bed. They put on 
lights, lit the fire and helped the stream of survivors who saw 
the lights on in the driving wind and sleet. It was now a Force 
10 gale. Tea and milk were served to the exhausted survivors, 
some of them injured by the rocks onto which they were swept. 
‘The farmer jumped on his bicycle and pedalled furiously down 
to then Imperial Hotel at South Beach Street, Stornoway. This 
was the headquarters for Rear Admiral Boyle. He was refused 
admission on arriving as he was so exhausted the sentries thought 
that he was drunk. The officers not on leave were celebrating the 
first peacetime New Year since 1914 in the bar of the hotel. 

At sea, the Sheila was half an hour behind the naval yacht, 
but those aboard saw the lights of a vessel in distress at Holm. 
Captain Cameron reported this when be berthed in Stornoway. 
HMD Budding Rose, under the command of Lt Wenlock, had 
been detailed to meet the Jo/aire coming in from Kyle and was to 
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take the men aboard into the quay. He made out lights at Holm 
as well and took the armed drifter back to the quay and reported 
to Rear Admiral Boyle. He took the drifter back out but could 
not get closer than 300 yards owing to the conditions. 

Donald Morrison hung onto the mast with all his strength. 
Through the gloom and hail he made out two men up the 
foremast. He thought they had shouted but was not sure. 
During the night he heard a crack and when he looked up the 
foremast had broken away at the hounds and the two men 
had disappeared. Shortly afterwards the wireless aerial above 
him became detached and fell on his head but Donald held on 
valiantly. 

On shore, Vice Admiral Boyle ordered that the Life Saving 
Apparatus, operated pre-war by the Coastguard, be despatched 
to Holm. Nineteen sailors from the Naval Base hauled the 
apparatus manually as the two horses that pulled the heavy 
wagon were not immediately available. As it transpired, the 
apparatus arrived at Holm far too late to be of use. Boyle also 
ordered Lt Murray to get the RNLI Secretary and Coxswain, 
then procure a car for Holm. Murray dashed to the Royal Hotel, 
Newton Street, Caledonian Hotel and Bayhead Street in the 
gale before finding a Post Office Car at about Gam. The RNLI 
Coxswain, John Maclean, brother of Provost Murdo Maclean, 
could only procure three soldiers to man the pulling lifeboat. 
He did not have a crew as the pre-war one was all in the forces. 
The last practise night had been with a Royal Navy crew. It was 
all rather futile in any case as a rowed boat would have taken at 
least an hour to reach the lighthouse, let alone assist when steam 
powered vessels were just standing by. 

As dawn broke, Murdo Macfarlane, the Melbost Bard, met 
some fisher girls who were going to cut across Sandwick Beach 
to get up to the town for work. The shore at Sandwick was full of 
the flotsam of the wreck. Bodies, kitbags, coats, hats, wood and 
heart-breaking items like toys were a sight those that witnessed 
it never forgot. Some bodies looked like they were asleep while 
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others had been torn by the rocks of their home shore. The 
most tragic sight that Macfarlane saw was the remains of young, 
John Macaskill, lying against the wall of old Sandwick cemetery. 
Across the road at Lower Sandwick was his house and he was 
interred in the cemetery. After years of fighting, John was 
virtually washed up on his own doorstep. 

Many survivors who were fit to walk decided to brave the 
elements and left Stoneyfield Farm. Several from the rural areas 
had relations living in the Stornoway district and called there. 
Many of them who knocked on doors in a soaked condition 
were originally thought to be drunken revellers. These included 
John Mackenzie, Portvoller, George Macleod, Carloway, Alex 
John Macleod, Coll and Murdo Macleod, Bragar. Those in the 
town environs made it home and both Donald Macleod and 
Murdo Graham from Lower Bayble walked home together 
barefoot. Graham went into his home through the window 
rather than the door. 

The news of the tragedy was beginning to percolate out 
beyond the town boundary. In Point it was said that the wailing 
commenced at the Braighe and it percolated, village-by-village, 
through the peninsula. In Leurbost, it was a car from Stornoway 
that brought the devastating news and in Bragar the school 
logbook shows that the head teacher was not aware of the 
disaster until two days later, when he closed the school. John 
Maclennan from Kneep had got home to Uig before the news 
had reached the area and he hid behind a peat stack when he 
saw two fathers coming to his house to enquire as to why their 
sons had not come home. 

The families came by horse and cart from near and far to 
Holm and Sandwick to claim their dead. A temporary mortuary 
was set up in the Drill Hall for the bodies of the crew who were 
to be transported home. A shed at the Naval Base at Battery 
Point was requisitioned so that identification of the island men 
could take place. Possessions were laid beside them and naval 
numbers, etc., were chalked onto the sole of their boots or, if 
barefoot, a tag with personal details was tied to the toes. 
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‘The sad sight of carts trundling through the streets and villages 
was one that islanders of the time remembered throughout their 
lives. Some were empty as their loved one could not be found. 
They returned daily. A third of the sailors lost remained in the 
sea, leaving no closure or a grave to visit for their families. In 
July the last body recovered was interred at Crossbost cemetery. 
The funerals were carried out in total silence apart from those 
of those buried at Sandwick where military funerals took place. 

Rear Admiral Tupper sought advice as to whether there should 
be a Court Martial convened and this was declined. Instead all 
of the survivors were summoned to Stornoway on 6th January 
for a Naval Inquiry to be conducted by three officers based at 
HMS lolaire Base, Stornoway. The sailors had to make their own 
way to the town to give precognitions. All turned up apart from 
John Mackinnon, Tarbert, who was ill and had Dr Crosbie’s 
letter. He gave his testimony later. A total of 17 islanders and 
the six crew survivors were called as witnesses. 

The outcome was that the Inquiry found that, as no officer 
had survived, no opinion could be given as to whether blame 
was attributable to anyone. Although the Admiralty received a 
copy of the Inquiry finding, the public were not given anything. 

Islanders were dissatisfied at the “whitewash” and Rear Admiral 
Boyle soon realised that the local feeling was becoming more 
vociferous by the day and he related this strength of outrage to 
the Admiralty. The outcome was a Public Inquiry held in the 
Sheriff Courthouse, Stornoway on 10/11th February 1919. The 
alacrity in calling the Inquiry so soon led to what can only be 
termed as an ill-prepared affair with only 13 survivors called as 
witnesses (Inquiries today take months if not years to prepare). 
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The Inquiry found that: 


e The Jolaire went ashore and was wrecked. 

+ That the officer in charge did not exercise sufficient prudence 
in approaching the harbour. 

+ That the boat did not slow down. 

e That a look-out was not on duty at the time of the accident. 

+ That the number of lifebelts, boats and rafts were 
insufficient. 

- That no orders were given by the officers with a view to 
saving life. 

+ That there was a loss of valuable time between the signals 
of distress and the arrival of the life-saving apparatus in the 
vicinity of the wreck. 


Why the Rear Admiral did not appear as a witness remains 
quite inexplicable and, as for 66 survivors not being called 
while two railway porters from Kyle were summoned, that is 
a total mystery. One can only speculate that the survivors that 
did appear were considered reliable in that they would keep to 
the Admiralty line. The precognitions given by 66 men have 
not survived in the National Archives like the rest of the papers. 
What they would have said we do not know but the public 
feeling afterwards was that the ‘whitewash’ continued. It must 
be said that Public Inquiries at this time generally took two 
days, such as that of the destroyers Opal and Narborough, lost in 
a gale off Orkney in January 1918. There was only one survivor 
from that tragedy. 

Over 250 children were left behind after the Jo/aire tragedy, 
some of them orphaned. Widows, mothers and sisters also 
mourned the loss of breadwinners in villages already decimated 
by the Great War. An Iolaire Disaster Fund was set up very 
quickly and money was sent to Stornoway from all over the 
world to help the surviving victims. The fund ran until 1938. 

Many survivors suffered from survivor guilt and some had 
mental problems. John Mackenzie from Bernera died in a 
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home in 1940 and Donald Morrison, the man on the mast, 
had periods of great depression. Fifteen survivors emigrated to 
begin fresh lives and others died young as a result of their cold 
immersion in the sea or from tuberculosis. 

Throughout the islands, from the Butt of Lewis to Berneray, 
a great silence fell on the communities and the word Jolaire had 
almost become an anathema. Nobody wished to mention it as 
they feared to upset neighbours and relatives. It was not until 
1958 that Councillor Alan Cameron of North Tolsta, a former 
RNR sailor, suggested that a memorial be erected at Holm 
overlooking the Beasts. The memorial unveiling in 1960 was 
accompanied at the time by the booklet Sea Sorrow, published 
by the Stornoway Gazette. A radio programme was broadcast in 
1961, with interviews with Jolaire survivors. 

The publication of the papers relating to the Iolaire Inquiries 
in 1969 and TV films such as Home at Last brought local interest 
but national knowledge of the Jo/aire had to wait. 

The centenary of the disaster brought an outpouring of 
combined community feeling that had been contained for a 
century. Each school, each community, each family, participated 
in events. Jolaire badges and books were sold in numbers not 
before imagined and event seats were sold out in next to no 
time. The laying of wreaths at Holm by HRH The Prince of 
Wales and by First Minister Nicola Sturgeon underlined the 
national interest that had been created throughout the latter 
months of 2018. The opening of an additional memorial with 
the names of the dead and a new access path on New Year’s Day 
2019 illustrated that the Jolaire is unlikely to ever be forgotten 
by those that live in Lewis and Harris. The move to have an 
Iolaire Centre has begun and hopefully will come to fruition, 
sited beside the temporary outline of the yacht at North Beach. 
The centre would attract visitors who would learn about the 
greatest loss that Lewis and Harris has endured. If the Jolaire 
men could bring some benefit for the communities that they 
had fought for all these years ago, it would be a something that 
the grieving islanders in 1919 could never have imagined. 
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In 1715 some features of Inverness would be familiar to us. 
There was a castle on Castle Hill — although it did not look 
like the one there now — and there was the old parish church 
on its mound beside the river. There were the four main streets 
meeting in the area in front of the Town House — the ‘four 
streeties’. But we would find it a muddy, dirty place. We would 
probably notice at once the smell — the reek of peat smoke, and 
the tang of animal dung. Many townspeople kept cows or pigs, 
and middens were common. There would have been quite a 
number of thatched houses and, something not much recalled 
now, about three-quarters of the population spoke Gaelic (the 
population is given in a document dating from 1706 as about 
4,000 persons above the age of 14).! The ruling social elite — 
merchants in the main — spoke a form of Scots, already by this 
time going through a transition into the English that Daniel 
Defoe was shortly to praise for its purity. But how that came 
about is another, more speculative story that I am not going to 
focus on today. 

I use the term ‘social elite’ as a kind of shorthand, although 
they probably did have a good conceit of themselves. They 
were, however, not a unified elite, and divisions and rivalries 
existed among them. The prominent families reinforced their 
position by judicious marriage as well as by political tactics, 
and family loyalties were as vital in parochial as in clan politics. 
Opponents of Alexander Cuthbert, the provost, compiled a list 
of his relatives in January 1673, leaving for us an insight into the 
power structures of the time.’ If the unpunctuated, complicated 
list is disentangled, it can be seen that nineteen of the twenty- 
one members of the Burgh Council were related in some way 
to the provost. 
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The Burgh Council or Town Council was elected every year 
at Michaelmas, at the end of September, by its predecessor. 
In normal times there was not a great deal of change in the 
composition of the Council from one year to the next. Typically, 
around five councillors would step down and be replaced by five 
new men, or men who were returning for another stint on the 
Council after a break of a year or more. The full Council, as listed 
in the Minutes, numbered between 14 and 21 men. Almost all 
of them, if they are described at all, are listed as merchants, 
with only the occasional other occupation appearing — such as 
Donald Cuthbert, writer, and Alexander Paterson, apothecary, 
in 1710; and John Tuack, vintner, and Simon McKenzie, 
goldsmith, in 1714. 

The newly elected Council chose each year the four magistrates 
for the next 12 months — that is, the provost and the baillies, 
who presided over the administration and the Burgh Court. In 
the period we are looking at, there appears to have been much 
more continuity at the highest level than in the Council as a 
whole. Thus, we find Alexander Duff of Drumure being elected 
provost in 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1712, 1713 and 1714. In 
1710 and 1711, he was replaced as provost by William Duff 
but stayed on as a councillor. Among the baillies, we find John 
Barbour: in office in 1706, 1707 and 1708 as dean of guild, in 
1709 as a baillie again, 1710 a year out, then a baillie again 1711 
and 1712, another year out in 1713, and baillie again in 1714. 
Alexander Clark who became provost in September 1715 had 
been a councillor in 1706, 1707, 1708, a baillie in 1709, is not 
listed in 1710 and 1711, but appears as a baillie again in 1712 
and 1713, before not being listed in 1714. 

So much for the governing elite, a small body of predominantly 
merchants who tended to remain in office or at least in the 
Council over a long period. Of the greatest importance was 
the political allegiance of these men. The Duffs were staunchly 
Episcopalian and hence pro-Stuart. Of the feelings of the other 


members of governing elite we cannot always be sure except 
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insofar as their actions in 1715 reveal where their loyalties lay. 
The burgh of Inverness was in financial trouble in 1715. It 
had, in fact, been poor for a long time. The 17th century had 
seen decades of turbulence. There had been the long conflict 
between the Crown and Parliament which had reached a climax 
in what we now call the War of the Three Kingdoms — it used 
to be called the English Civil War - during which Charles I had 
lost his head and Oliver Cromwell had been finally victorious. 
A regiment from Cromwell’s army, under command of Colonel 
Thomas Fitch, had built and occupied for over ten years the 
Citadel in Inverness, as part of a general garrisoning and 
policing of the Highlands to keep the pro-House of Stuart clans 
under control. The Stuart monarchy had been restored in 1660. 
Episcopacy, church rule through bishops, had been brought 
back in 1662. The Highlands remained, however, a potential 
source of trouble. 

Charles II died in 1685 and was succeeded by his brother, 
James VII of Scotland and II of England. To many, however, 
James as a Catholic monarch was unacceptable, and in 1688 he 
was forced to flee to the continent. William of Orange became 
monarch. The Presbyterian star was now in the ascendant but 
its position of power came to be repeatedly challenged by the 
pro-Stuart factions, those we know as the Jacobites. 

In 1689 Inverness found itself in the front line in this conflict, 
as far as there was a front line. James Graham, better known to 
us as Bonnie Dundee, launched a rising in support of the ousted 
King James. The MacDonalds of Keppoch came out in support 
of Graham and occupied Inverness. Their chief Col MacDonald 
demanded a ransom of 4,000 merks and, in a charming touch, 
a scarlet lace coat, or he would burn the town down. James 
Graham managed to dissuade him from torching the town but 
Col still insisted on his pay-off. The provost and the baillies 
were held hostage until he got it. There must have been a frantic 
collection to scrape together the pay-off for the MacDonalds. A 
Council Minute written towards the end of the following year 
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lists everyone who contributed to the ransom; fifty-two names 
were owed reimbursement to a total of £3,083 and two shillings. 
Most of the contributions came from merchants, as might have 
been expected, but the list includes ‘Alex Stewart skipper’ and 
“Hugh Falconar comissary clerk.’ The Burgh Council submitted 
a petition to the Privy Council, effectively the government 
of Scotland, to be excused from paying taxes. This was only 
partially successful. It is likely that some of the people who had 
put up money to ransom the town were never reimbursed. 

There is other evidence that the burgh finances were not 
in a healthy state. Again, and again, the Council had to be 
resourceful to pay its debts. For example, in September 1686, 
the Council asked William Dallas, the keeper of the mort cloth, 
to pay Alexander Sutherland, the grammar school master, 170 
marks as his year’s salary, against future settling of the mort cloth 
account. In November 1689 the Council could not provide 
fuel and candles for the garrison ‘ther being non of the Comon 
Good extant upon hand for payment therof’.‘ A stent, or tax, 
was imposed, but this provided only temporary relief for, in 
the following March (1690), the treasurer had no money in 
the Common Good to pay the town’s debts; the commissioner, 
John Cuthbert, was sent off to attend Parliament with nothing 
for his expenses but money borrowed from other councillors.’ 
By September 1690, the Common Good was described as 
‘exhausted’.° 

As if warring clans and religious affairs did not bring trouble 
enough, the Highlands were hit in the 1690s by severe winters 
and poor summers. Bad harvests followed each other with 
shattering regularity, especially in the upland areas, and it has 
been reckoned that perhaps as much as ten per cent of the 
population starved to death’ by which yardstick, if it is true, 
Inverness seems to have fared better than many other places. A 
note written in June 1697, however, says “Yea ... the dearth was 
such that severall people dyed in the Town and Countrey’.’ In 
August 1698 the collection in the parish church was taken up 
for the poor in ‘this hard and strick tymes of ffamine’.’ 
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So, the tumultuous seventeenth century drew to a close on a 
grim notc. But there was more trouble ahead. Some merchants 
and the Burgh Council chosc to invest in the now notorious 
Company of Scotland formed in 1695 to trade in Africa and 
the Indies. This was the ill-fated Darien scheme. Inverness 
shareholders pledged or invested close to £3,000, a fortune 
at the time, as well as £100 from the town’s Common Good 
Fund (although it had been described as ‘exhausted’ five years 
before).!° 

In time, the Council got some money back. On 5 May 1707 
the Council Minutes record that they had invested ‘of their 
Common good the Soume of one Hundred pounds Sterling 
with the Company of the Realm trading to affrica and the 
Indies’ and now that there was a possibility of recovering it and 
a proportion of the joint investment of the royal burghs the 
receipt should be sent to Mr Robert Fraser, their legal agent." 
Later, in September, Fraser was able to inform the Council 
that he had received the burgh’s proportion of the £100; he 
was further instructed to speak to the committee appointed 
by the royal burghs to see what share of the £3,000 might be 
forthcoming.'” The reimbursed sums sought by Robert Fraser 
came from the Equivalent, the lump sum made available to 
Scotland from England in exchange for Scotland’s assuming 
a share of the neighbouring country’s national debt under the 
terms of the Treaty of Union. 

In 1702, the grammar school master’s salary was six years 
in arrears. Some of the inhabitants of Inverness may therefore 
have looked benignly on the Union, when the parliaments of 
Scotland and England united on 1 May 1707. Nothing has 
survived to indicate the feelings of the bulk of the population 
but we know that at least one local man was against it — Provost 
Alexander Duff, the burgh’s commissioner to the Parliament in 
Edinburgh, voted against the Treaty. 
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In 1708, James, son of the ousted James VII and now the 
19-year-old would-be king who would come to be known as 
the Old Pretender, sailed with a French fleet to invade Britain. 
Their initial plan was to land at Burntisland but this was soon 
thwarted by the Royal Navy. The French continued to the north 
and at one point briefly considered landing at Inverness but 
were forced by the weather to abandon the whole enterprise. 
The Town Council noted on 22 March that the burgh should 
be ready to defend itself in the event of an invasion and ordered 
all the inhabitants to turn up at the beat of the drum with their 
best arms.!° 

Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts to reign in Britain, 
died in 1714 without an heir, and the crowns of England and 
Scotland passed to the Hanoverian monarchy in the person of 
George I, or ‘German Geordie’. (George was partly of course a 
Stuart — his great-grandfather was James VI.) In October 1714, 
the Reverend Robert Baillie preached in the High Church in 
Inverness in favour of the new monarch a thundering sermon 
that was later published as a pamphlet.'4 “Matters were ripening 
every Day for the Ruin of [the Protestant Succession and our 
excellent Constitution] and for bringing in a Popish Pretender,’ 
declared Baillie ‘... and then it pleasd the most High ... to 
send us our Gracious Sovereign King George’, before going on 
to compare the British people to ship-passengers ploughing 
through a tempestuous sea brought on by Sin until King George 
appeared as ‘our Pilot-royal’. 

The body of pro-Jacobite opinion in Inverness showed its 
hand openly when the new monarch was proclaimed. The 
sheriff-depute probably knew there would be some trouble for 
he accompanied his clerk to read out the proclamation at the 
Market Cross during the hour of the weekly sermon when most 
people would be in the kirk and the streets would be quiet. 
Some of the magistrates, however, had stuck around to mock the 
proceedings and, when the clerk ended his reading with the cry 
of ‘God save the King’ they and a few hangers-on responded with 
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‘God damn them and their king’. Whig supporters of the new 
Hanoverian monarchy then began to argue with the magistrates 
but were told to go and hang themselves. The witnesses who 
later described these events do not name the magistrates but we 
know from the Council Minutes that these officials in October 
1714 were the four bailies, Thomas Robertson, John Steuart, 
Alexander Clark and Alexander MclIntoshe, with Alexander 
Duff the provost. 

In the afternoon, the pro-Hanoverians, the Whigs, insisted 
on celebrating King George with bonfires, peals of bells and 
window illuminations, the common practice of placing lighted 
candles in house windows to mark important auspicious events. 
The magistrates tried to put a stop to these celebrations and by 
nine o’clock in the evening had mustered enough supporters 
to risk breaking windows and scattering the bonfires. Young 
Castlehill (a member of the Cuthbert family) protested and was 
clapped into prison. The magistrates ended the evening with a 
drinking session in which they toasted the health of King James 
and the confusion of George.’’ There was more unrest on 10 
June 1715 when the Jacobites turned out to celebrate the exiled 
King James’s birthday. Bonfires were lit, guns were fired in the air 
and there was a good deal of drinking, all with the magistrates’ 
tacit approval. Things almost got out of hand. A glover, Fredrick 
Fraser, saved the sheriff clerk’s house from going up in flames, a 
blaze that could have spread through other buildings. 

Of course, it was not only in the Highlands that there existed 
support for the Stuarts. There were Jacobites throughout 
Britain. In May 1715 there were pro-Jacobite demonstrations 
in London." Active conspiring went on and there were a few 
riots but in August the attempts to mount a rising in England 
came to naught, and some leaders escaped abroad, while others 
were arrested. John Erskine, the Earl of Mar, had already come 
to his lands in Deeside and there he masterminded what would 
be the most significant rising. Under cover of gathering for a 
hunt — Mar had organised hunts before, and the practice offered 
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convenient cover Íor political activity - a number of clans took 
up arms in the Jacobite cause. This unfolded over several days 
from late August to early September. Mar raised his standard on 
6 September, and this can be taken to mark the official start of 
the rebellion. 

In Inverness, the news had a considerable impact. Jacobites 
were of course thrilled. As they later testified before a panel 
sent to investigate what had happened in the town at this time, 
some of the pro-Hanoverian townsmen met in the Royal Coffee 
House to discuss what they might do. The Reverend Robert 
Baillie and the excise officer, David Steuart, were chosen to go 
across the street to the magistrates, who were convening in the 
Town House, to invite the principal inhabitants to discuss the 
defence of the town. Reluctantly, according to the witnesses, 
the magistrates agreed to hold such a meeting that afternoon in 
the Tolbooth. Provost Alexander Duff ridiculed the suggestions 
and told Baillie and Steuart their fears were groundless. The 
minister and the excise officer protested that they had seen with 
their own eyes and could name respectable inhabitants who 
had already set bakers and carpenters to work to provide food 
and equipment for the rebels. The provost said there was no 
need to name names; for good reason, said the witnesses, his 
wife was one of them, and she was employing the tradesmen 
to equip her son-in-law, the laird of Mackintosh. (Duffs eldest 
daughter, Anne, had married Lachlan Mackintosh, the chief 
of his clan.) The provost and magistrates went on to argue, in 
effect, that resistance was a waste of time, the rebels being so 
numerous. At this point, James Dunbar, a merchant, suggested 
that the Council should dismiss and replace the pro-Jacobite 
captains of the town guard; his proposal was rejected, as were the 
suggestions that the local militia be turned out, a better guard 
be mounted and the pro-Hanoverian clans, which included the 
Grants and the Frasers, be summoned to augment the defence. 
The only concession made by the magistrates was to call a ‘sham 
muster’ and make a half-hearted increase in guard duty. The 
guard stood down at four in the morning. 
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At half past four on the morning of 13 September, therefore, 
there was no one to impede the provosts son-in-law Lachlan 
Mackintosh, supported and encouraged by William Mackintosh 
of Borlum, an experienced soldier who had been in France 
at the exiled Stuart court, marching into the town with two 
hundred and fifty of their clansmen to proclaim King James at 
the market cross. 

Mackintosh of Borlum took possession of the Castle. The 
rebels set about grabbing the goods of the pro-Hanoverians and 
the public funds, and the provost even entertained them in his 
house until two in the afternoon, stated the outraged witnesses. 
The bulk of the Mackintoshes then set off south to join the Earl 
of Mar. On their way, they stopped briefly to surround Culloden 
House, the home of the pro-Hanoverian John Forbes, in a search 
for arms. The Forbes family had come to Inverness in the form of 
John’s father, Duncan, also known as ‘Grey Duncan, who at the 
age of sixteen had been sent from the family home at Tolquhoun 
[in Aberdeenshire] to live with an aunt who had married the 
Tutor of Lovat. Grey Duncan had indulged in riotous living in 
his youth but as he had matured had shown a head for business, 
eventually doing well enough to buy the lands and barony of 
Culloden for 19,500 merks in around 1638. Grey Duncan 
married Janet Forbes and had five offspring, the eldest of whom 
was John. The Forbeses of Culloden combined straightforward 
commerce with the lifestyle of the landed gentleman. Peace in 
the country and a settled constitution was very much in the 
interest of such families, and the Forbeses were clever to stay 
on the right political side in the years to come, ensuring their 
prosperity. In Inverness they emerged as leaders of the Whig 
faction. 

John Forbes was away in London at the time of the 1715 
Rising but his wife defied Mackintosh, saying that her husband 
had left the keys in her possession and she would give them 
up to no one else. Unable to persuade the redoubtable Mrs 
Forbes, Mackintosh let his men plunder the tenants. Mrs 
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Forbes managed to send a message through to Colonel Munro 
of Fowlis who set off with two hundred men to her assistance. 
Munro, however, found his way barred by a force of Jacobite 
Mackenzies led by the earl of Seaforth on the banks of the 
Conon. Seaforth reassured Munro that Macintosh would not 
press his siege on Culloden House, and went on to Inverness 
to reinforce the Jacobite garrison, where Sir John Mackenzie of 
Coul took over the Castle. The pro-Jacobite magistrates paid 
an Episcopalian minister to conduct services and lead prayers 
for King James, and gave the Mackenzies access to the supply of 
arms and ammunition in the Tolbooth. They were also accused 
later of having sent horse-loads of provisions to the rebels under 
the cover of night. 

After harassing the Culloden tenants, the Mackintoshes carried 
on south to join the forces of the Earl of Mar. Mackintosh of 
Borlum was placed in command of a detachment who crossed 
the Firth of Forth from Fife and briefly captured and held the 
port of Leith. They eventually marched as far south as Preston 
where on 13 November 1715 they were defeated by government 
forces. Borlum was captured but escaped from prison. On the 
very same day as the clash at Preston, the Earl of Mar with the 
main Jacobite force was confronted and, in a confused battle, 
defeated at Sheriffmuir. 

Our main interest, however, is what had been happening in 
the meantime back in Inverness. Soon after the outbreak of the 
rising, John Forbes and Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, returned by 
ship to Fraserburgh and came overland to Kilravock, where the 
laird, Hugh Rose, was standing firmly in support of King George 
and providing a haven for all of the same opinion. Simon Fraser, 
the twelfth Lord Lovat, was keen to restore himself to favour 
on the Hanoverian side at this point in time, to counter two 
main charges against him: his father had been put in prison 
for supporting Bonnie Dundee in 1689 and he himself had 
narrowly avoided arrest for treason, and Simon himself faced 
justice for the abduction and rape of the sister of the Earl of 
Tullibardine, the woman who was now his wife. 
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Forbes, Lovat and Rose wasted little time before writing a letter 
to the provost, a letter laid before the Council on 7 November. 


At the Michaelmas elections, the Jacobite merchant Alexander 
Clark had replaced Duff as provost. The Council read: 


‘wee are credibly informed that you the Magistrates, Town 
Councill and Community of the Burgh of Inverness, have 
collusively and deceitfully admitted into your Castle a Garison 
of about a Hundred rebells commanded by Sir John Mckenzie 
of Coull who stiles himself Governour for the Pretender ... and 
as such ... uplifts ... all the publick money for the maintinance 
of his rebellion .... 


Rose and Forbes went on to accuse the Council of consorting 
with the rebels and doing nothing to arrest any who walked in 
the streets, and commanded them to act against the rebellion, 
concluding ominously: ‘Certifieing you, that if ye omitt or 
failzie in any article of this premises, wee will look upon and 
demain you ... as Comforters of rebellion, and as Traitors, and 
open enimies to our Soveraign King Georg and as such will 
annoy and prosecute you with fire and sword and the utmost 
vigour of warr. 7 

The Council may have been taken aback by this threat but 
they replied to argue that they found the accusations strange 
as they had done nothing except what they had been forced to 
do by the rebels. ‘All of us agree in one voice that it is not in 
our power ... to thrust out a partie of armed men who can at 
pleasure not only destroy us but reduce the place to ashes ... is 
the plea that appears in the Council minutes. They invited a trial 
of their case and declared a true zeal and affection for the King 
and his government. 

The Hanoverian supporters at Kilravock resolved to reclaim 
the town. Gathering some followers, Rose and Forbes blockaded 
the eastern approaches while Lovat brought in his Frasers to do 
the same on the west bank of the Ness. Starving out the garrison 
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was, however, too slow a process for Hugh Rose’s brother Arthur, 
‘a gentleman of a resolute and dareing spirit who proposed to 
seize the Jacobites in the Tolbooth by trickery.'* In the darkness 
on the night of 12 November, Arthur crept with a small party 
into the streets of Inverness. Presumably most of the townsfolk 
were fast behind their doors for Arthur’s band made it to the 
Tolbooth and up the outside stair to the vestibule without being 
discovered. They had recruited a guide who was known to the 
men of the garrison. This man induced the unsuspecting rebels 
to open the door but then cried out ‘An enemy! An enemy!’ 
when Arthur tried to press in behind him, sword and pistol 
in hand. The Jacobites shot Arthur twice and slammed the 
door so that his body was crushed between the timber and the 
stone wall. The would-be liberators withdrew with the shattered 
Arthur Rose and carried him to the house of a Mrs Thomson 
where, a few hours later, he died of his injuries. 

Enraged by the death of brother, Hugh Rose fired off a message 
to the magistrates and Sir John Mackenzie, demanding they 
either surrender or withdraw, or he would reduce all Inverness 
to ashes. The leaders of the Jacobite faction hastily reconsidered 
their defiance in the face of this threat, which they obviously 
took very seriously for, on the night of the 13th, they arranged 
for boats to be brought up river to the bridge and before dawn 
broke, the Mackenzies had melted away to the Black Isle. Soon 
after, the victorious Hanoverians took possession of the town. 
On the 13th, as I mentioned, the main body of the Jacobites, 
under the Earl of Mar, had been stopped at the indecisive 
battle at Sherriffmuir. The whole rising had ground to a halt. 
Clansmen of the Frasers and the Grants joined the followers of 
Rose and Forbes in the town. Lord Lovat used the opportunity 
to restore himself in the eyes of the Hanoverians by issuing a 
pamphlet that read as if the success in Inverness had been all 
due to himself. In so doing, he considerably annoyed his allies, 
including those who, in December 1714, had signed a petition 
to King George on his behalf. '? 
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The Town Council, no doubt chastened by developments, 
received another letter from Rose and Forbes, asking them 
to advance £500 sterling as their share of the costs of the 
militia acting in the King’s service. This letter was presented 
to the Council by Provost Clark on the 15th, and the Guildry 
were summoned to give their opinion and consent to a levy 
for the £500 by ten o'clock next morning. On the 16th, the 
Council minuted that the money could not be raised in the 
usual way and that the quickest means to obtain it was to 
collect it as contributions from burgesses on promise of later 
reimbursement. The former bailies, James McIntosh, James 
Dunbar and William Fraser were instructed to go around the 
town with the bad news, and the merchant John McKay was 
appointed to collect the donations and deliver them to Rose’s 
commissary, Jonathan Thomson. By mid-December, most 
of the £500 had been gathered in. The provost and a few of 
the bailies and better-off had contributed £20 each but most 
of the sums were £5, collected from a list of merchants and 
tradesmen; the lowest amounts - £3 18s 4d, and £2 10s - had 
been contributed by a widow, Margaret Cowie, and a brewer 
called Smith. Despite the diligence of the collectors, the total 
was only £386 8s 4d. The missing £113 11s 8d was still to be 
raised the following March. 

The Council minutes of 15 December end midway down a 
page in the Minute Book, and the rest of the sheet is filled with 
a decorative scroll. It would be dangerous to read too much into 
this unusual feature but it does convey a sense of finality, of 
things being all over with the collapse of the rebellion. Clark was 
still provost, however, when the Minutes resume on 2 March 
1716. Now the Council was appointing a group of merchants 
to collect from the townspeople accounts of the damage they 
sustained during the recent occupation. For its own part, 
the Council decided it had lost £30 sterling and fifty bolls 
of oatmeal, valued at £6 Scots each, all advanced to Lachlan 
Mackintosh. There were only three Council meetings that year 
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between January and September, a low number (more usually 
there would have been 12 to 15) that suggests the suspected 
councillors were trying to keep a low profile. They dealt with 
a considerable range of business on 28 June, some of it routine 
and ending with a petition from a James Fraser who had not 
been paid for looking after the town clock for the last two years. 

The Council’s protests, however, did not save it entirely from 
blame. Investigations into their conduct went on for some 
months. In March 1716, the merchant James Dunbar wrote 
to John Forbes to describe how the Council had been pro- 
Jacobite and how they had laid higher stents on pro-Hanoverian 
supporters than on others. Also, when government troops had 
been quartered in the town, the foreign regiments of Dutch 
and Swiss had been foisted on the Hanoverians while the more 
congenial soldiers of the Earl of Orrery’s Regiment had been 
put in their own homes. These troops campaigned in the area 
of the Great Glen to suppress the Jacobites, and in April the 
government commander, General Cadogan, was in Inverness. 
Robert Baillie, the Presbyterian minister, expressed surprise that 
the magistrates who had been sympathetic to the Jacobites had 
not been turned out of office yet. The rebel chiefs - Glengarry, 
Lochiel and others — finally gave up the struggle. Glengarry 
rode in person into town on the evening of 9 April and gave 
his sword to Cadogan. Seaforth was lying low, however, and 
Cadogan gave the Mackenzies until the 14th to bring in their 
arms, an amnesty that had mixed results as the clansmen used 
the opportunity to hand over poor weapons. The army soon 
withdrew from Inverness. The correspondence from Robert 
Baillie also noted that three engineers were working all hours 
on a survey of the castle and streets, and added '...they talk of a 
canal to Fort William; but that is no easy matter ° 

The Council did not escape altogether. A Commission was 
empowered by the government on 25 June 1716 to convene a 
special assembly of the burgesses in Inverness “To the End they 
might choose by a popular election Twenty one persons to be 
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common councilors ... .?! This new Council was then to choose 
a new provost and three baillies to serve until the next election 
fell due at Michaelmas, which was only three months away. The 
members of the Commission were William Lord Strathnaver, 
Hugh Rose of Kilravock, John Forbes of Culloden, Duncan 
Forbes advocate, John Cuthbert of Castlehill and Alex Gordon 
of Ardoch. 

You may not be surprised to learn that John Forbes was duly 
elected as the new provost, and in October the new magistrates 
chose Duncan Forbes, John’s brother, to be the Council's legal 
advocate for the fee of 20 merks Scots per year. The Presbytery 
had already asked him to be one of their two commissioners to 
the General Assembly. 

The new body of councillors now in office was not entirely 
new. A few, although only a few of them, of them had been 
councillors in the years before 1715. Among these were David 
Cuthbert of Drakies, and Thomas Alves the merchant. John 
Forbes of Culloden was re-elected provost in September 1716. 
The four new baillies were David Fraser, James Thomson, 
James Dunbar and William Fraser, presumably pro-Hanoverian 
men who were now come into their own. Some grumblings 
of discontent must have arisen over the propriety of these 
developments — the two Forbeses, now in office, had been 
among the commissioners who had overseen the election — 
and in January 1717 the guild deacons and the guild council 
signed an affidavit to testify that they had not been bribed but 
had voted freely and in the belief that the new councilors were 
honest men, loyal to King George and free from any taint of 
Jacobitism.” In March 1717 the Council issued a proclamation 
to let the town know that anyone telling lies to foment discord 
between King George and his subjects would meet with the 
severest punishment.” After that life in the burgh returned to 
more peaceful ways until, in 1745, a new Jacobite rising threw 
the country once again into turmoil. 
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PLANNED VILLAGES IN THE HIGHLANDS 
1730 TO 1830 


CHRIS RENDELL 
295 March 2019 


Let us start by looking at two Highland planned villages. 
Grantown, Baile Ur nan Granndach, was founded in 1765 
by Sir James Grant of Grant. The planned village was marked 
out in 4 acre lots of land on the barren moor at Freuchie. The 
Old Statistical Account tells us that John Grant, a weaver from 
Rothiemurchus, saw his new business venture start on 28th 
June 1765. The first building in the new town was significantly 
a linen manufactory and what evolved around it was a unique 
eighteenth century planned settlement. 

Sir James was affectionately known as ‘the good Sir James’ 
because he had responded to a severe crop failure and famine in 
the late 1700s by selling his fine Edinburgh townhouse in order 
to buy and distribute grain among the starving of Strathspey. 

Grantown with its three parallel streets and central square, is 
typical of the many grid-pattern planned villages built on poor 
agricultural land and named for its founder. 

Economic growth, using manufacturing skills brought in 
from outside the area, was to be a key factor in their success. 
Concern for the welfare of its inhabitants, as well as regarding 
the planned village as a means of increasing estate income, was 
an essential element of the planned villages momentum. 

If we look at another planned village, Cullen on the Moray 
coast, in a contrasting geographical location and built at a later 
time, one established towards the end of the century of planned 
villages, you will begin to see a pattern emerging. 

In 1820 George Macwilliam built a new house for Lewis 
Grant-Ogilvy, 5th Earl of Seafield. To give himself greater 
privacy and to improve the view from his new house, the Earl 
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demolished the nearby village of Seafield and built new Cullen 
above Inbhir Cuilim on the shore. 





The Statistical Account described the new houses as ‘good and 


streets laid out on a tasteful and regular plan and on the post 
road’. The old houses had been poor in quality and liable to 
flood as they were built along the burn, so the new houses were 
a big improvement. 

The Earl also sought to provide work, besides fishing, with a 
lint mill, saw and meal mill. He set up linen manufacturing by 
advertising in the Edinburgh press for “Gentleman's sons with 
business experience’. As an incentive, the manufacturers were 
offered no-interest loans for 7 years and weaving shops and 
homes to rent at low rates. The Board of Manufacture provided 
looms, heckles, reels and spinning wheels and by 1791 there 
were 65 looms and 7 flocking looms. 

Just as in Grantown, there were elements of care but also self 
interest in the setting up of the planned village The demolition 
of settlements in order to improve the view from the laird’s new 
grand mansion was all too common, as for example at Inveraray 
and Fochabers. To understand this we will have to look at the 
changing clan relationship between the laird and his tenants. 

400 planned villages were founded in Scotland at this time. 
The movement started in Lowland Scotland but quickly spread 
north and 113 planned villages were built in the Highlands. I 
plan to ask the questions where, when, why and who, as well 
as what planned villages looked like, using examples of some 
planned villages in the Highlands. But before that let’s look 
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briefly at what was there before ‘planned villages’. 

Scotland did not have a pattern of villages as in England, apart 
from the area south of Edinburgh. Scottish settlements consisted 
of burgh towns often with a royal charter, like Inverness, or 
fermtouns. 

Fermtouns were farming settlements which had evolved 
through time as a random scatter of dwellings. There would 
be no recognisable street pattern, houses were grouped together 
with people and animals living in one long house next to a 
midden and a kale yard. Thomas Pennant touring the Highlands 
in 1769 was not impressed with the quality of housing that 
he saw. Houses were built long and low with a turf or heather 
thatch roof and must have blended in with the surrounding 
countryside, which is why he described them as ‘black mole 
hills’. 

If you have visited the Highland Folk Museum you will have 
seen a typical pre-improvement farming settlement based on the 
archaeological excavations at Easter Raitts. This reconstruction 
includes not only the houses and kale yards but also the type 
of co-operative farming known as runrig. Crops would have 
been grown on lazybeds close to the settlement. Their cash crop 
was the cattle reared on the hill at the shielings and sold on to 
the drovers who drove them down to the urban markets of the 
south. 


Where were the planned villages built? 
Planned villages spread all over Scotland’s rural landscape but 
concentrations of planned villages can be found along the 
Moray coast, Banff, Aberdeen and Argyll. They were part of the 
agrarian reforms in the great period of agricultural improvement 
in the first half of the 18th century, so they were built on the 
commonties, not on areas of cultivated land. 

The 1695 Act of Division of Commonties awarded land 
to owners with adjacent estates, making land available for 
development. Mulbuie Commontie, on the Black Isle, is still an 
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area of rough grazing and a few trees, much as it was before the 
division between Fortrose burgh, Rosemarkie and the Church, 
who were the adjacent land owners. This is how the commontie 
would have looked in the 1800s for Mulbuie, though divided, 
was never developed. In England the Agrarian Revolution led 
to similar practices but in England common lands could only 
be enclosed by Act of Parliament. The rich landowners took the 
largest share but tenants had some legal protection, unlike in 
Scotland where land ownership derived from the feudal clan 
system. 


How important were the commonties? 

The commontie was used to provide building materials like turf. 
It was the bleach field and the drying ground for washing. It was 
a source of free fuel, as well as an area of rough grazing for sheep 
and cattle. It also provided an arable reserve to rest and restore 
the land. Highlanders were living a hand-to-mouth existence in 
the 18th century, for to provide enough oatmeal, 30 ounces per 
day per person, took half of their total expenditure, even 2/3rds 
for the poorest families. All were struggling to reach subsistence 
level, so it was essential that families had access to the common 
land of the commontie. 


Local planned villages 

The names tell us that villages were planned by the sea 
(Covesea), or at bridging points (Conon Bridge) or as centres 
for manufacturing like Gordonsmills. Many names provide 
evidence of who founded them, like Grant of Grantown, 
Jemimaville for Jemima Graham, wife to be of the Laird of 
Poyntzfield, Sir George Munro (what girl could resist the 
betrothal gift of a village named for her), Charlestown named 
for Charles Bruce, 8th Earl of Elgin, and Evanton for Evan, the 
son of the founder Alexander Fraser of Balconie. Others were 
extensions of existing settlements and had ‘new’ added to their 
name, as in Newtonmore. 
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When were planned villages built? 

The majority were planned and founded between 1730 and 
1830, with the peak of construction from 1760 to 1820. 164 
were planned in the 1700s, with a further 120 in the 1800s. 
Halkirk, Caithness, claims to be the earliest Highland planned 
village but in fact dates from as late as 1803. Sir John Sinclair 
planned for a grid pattern settlement, using land that was not 
suitable for the plough at the Moss of Halkirk. It was envisaged 
that Halkirk would grow into a thriving market centre, but the 
nearness of Thurso ensured that this did not happen, but the 
original grid plan is only now being filled in. 

The first planned village in England was at Milton Abbas. In 
1771 the Earl of Dorchester decided to build a new mansion 
with grounds designed by the famous landscape gardener, 
Capability Brown (1716-1783). The Earl decided to remove the 
existing houses in the village because they spoilt his view. He 
waited until the leases ran out and then in the 1780s demolished 
the existing cottages and replaced them with new ones, further 
away and out of sight. 


Why did the planned village development happen at 

that time and how was it possible? 

Revolution 

What was happening in the world that promoted the building 
of planned villages from 1730 to 1830? It was a period of great 
changes, such as the French Revolution in 1789 with Napoleon 
rampaging across Europe from Egypt to Russia. Technological 
developments in farming resulted in the Agricultural Revolution 
and numerous inventions in the cotton industry and mining 
led to the Industrial Revolution. In 1730 Britain had a rural 
economy but by 1830 Scotland led the world in manufacturing 
output. 
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What historical factors contributed to the building of planned 
villages? Let us look in more detail at each of the following. 


New world of enterprise and empire 
In 1707 the Act of Union opened up the world of overseas trade 


for daring Scots. Those whom the land could not support had 
more and better options than being a mercenary soldier fighting 
in Europe. It was Scots who provided the vital managers and 
overseers in Jamaica and on the Indian sub-continent. Scots were 
making their fortunes in the Americas, India and the Far East, 
returning to Scotland to invest that money in their homeland. 
There was a steady flow of cash to support improvements to 
the land through agrarian reform, infrastructure projects, the 
introduction of manufacturing industries and the building of 
the planned settlements. 


Agrarian Reform 
The eighteenth century was a period of great agrarian reform 


which saw the end of the runrig system and the introduction of 
new crops like turnip, cabbage and potatoes, crops which could 
grow overwinter and provide food for people and animals. 
Improved seed quality and the rotation of deep and shallow 
rooting plants, plus better drainage, increased productivity and 
improved health and life expectancy, providing the workforce 
for the Industrial Revolution. This new way of farming was 
bringing order to the countryside. 


Changing landscape 
Improved farming techniques worked more efficiently where 


the land was enclosed and worked by a single tenant, like the 
lotted lands associated with the planned villages. The lots were 
a uniform 4 acres at first but over time were consolidated into 
larger blocks as some farmers were more successful than others. 
This left a residue of landless agricultural labourers to work on 
the new larger farms but many migrated to work in the Glasgow 
factories. 
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For example, at Mintlaw, a planned village near Aberdeen, 
the holdings had been uniform in sise but consolidation and 
depopulation left fewer households holding lots varying in size 
from 4 to over 20 acres. By 1913, six householders out of the 27 
remaining tenants farmed 112 acres, with an average of 20 acres 
each. Mintlaw had been lotted 200 acres for a planned village 
of about 50 tenants. 


The era of the drystone wall 

All drystone walls in Scotland and England have been built 
between 1730 and 1860. Boundaries define and delineate 
individual, not community, ownership of the land as it had 





previously been held. Improvements to both arable and stock 
rearing could only be consolidated where the farmer had control 
over the movement of animals. 

The decision to lease 4 acre lots of land with houses was a 
strategy rooted in self interest, for agrarian reforms cost money 
but as tenants worked the lotted land on what had been the poor 
moorland of the commonties, new and more efficient methods 
of farming improved productivity, which meant the landowner 
could increase rents. It was said that Joseph Cumine’s rents in 
Moray increased from £11 to £150 in 1739 when he leased lots 
and set up a planned village. 

The extra produce like potatoes, the staple crop by 1800, 
supplied an extended local market to pay for the landowners’ 
improvements to the infrastructure. New industries were set 
up to use the large quantities of wool now available from the 
Cheviot sheep on the cleared lands. 


Industrial Revolution 





More factory goods were mass produced in Scotland than in 
England. In the 18th century Scotland supplied the world. 
Linen manufacture was Scotland’s premier industry in the 
eighteenth century and formed the basis for the later cotton, 
jute, and woollen industries. The linen industry had been 
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assisted by various Acts of Parliament like the 1686 Act, which 
insisted that the dead must be buried in a shroud of Scots linen, 
and there were numerous tax schemes to protect the home 
industry from imported foreign products. 

In 1727 the Board of Manufacture was set up to regulate the 
industry and maintain standards by a ‘stamp’. The Board of 
Manufacture gave monies for seed planting and set up technical 
training schools for spinners and weavers. It was seen as ideal 
work for women and prizes were given for the housewife making 
the best linen. 

The government subsidies were extended to support the 
industry in the Highlands as late as the 1790s, as Highlanders 
were perceived as indolent, lacking a good work ethic and 
attracted to barbaric violence. But the industry could not 
compete with the mechanised cotton and woollen industries. 
Linen continued as a cottage industry until James Kay developed 
the wet spinning process in 1825, a hundred years after cotton 
was mechanised, but after 1740 the Scottish linen industry was 
never to be as important. 

By 1800, cotton was the main industry in the Glasgow area: 
New Lanark mills were at the time the largest in the world. Early 
production was aided by the new technology of the spinning 
mule, water frame and flying shuttle, all driven by waterpower. 


‘The transport network 





The Government began the building of military roads after 
the 1715 Jacobite Rising to link the new fortifications of Fort 
William, Fort Augustus and Ruthven. The Wade/Caulfeild 
military roads established a road network that could also be 
used to transport goods, so produce reached its market more 
efficiently. More and better food supplies led to longer life 
expectancy and improved fertility increased live births. 

The canal system linked the Highlands to the industrial central 
belt from Inverness down to Glasgow and Edinburgh. The 
Crinan canal was completed in 1801 for the Duke of Argyll and 
the Caledonian Canal was begun by Thomas Telford in 1802. 
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Population growth 





Accurate population figures were not available until the 1841 
census but estimates show population numbers increased 
steadily as the agrarian reforms increased food production 
throughout Scotland. 


1755 estimated, over a million 
1801 over a million and a half 
1831 over two million 

1851 nearly three million 


Numbers in the Highlands grew at a slower pace, as many 
migrated south to work in the cotton and woollen industries in 
Glasgow, the central belt and the Borders. Numbers emigrating 
to the Americas and beyond rose with the Clearances. 

Alexander Webster, an Edinburgh minister, estimated the 
population of the Highlands to be less than 100 thousand in 
1755. Sir John Sinclair recorded figures for 1790 showing very 
slow growth in Sutherland and Caithness compared to Ross. In 
1750 half the population of Scotland lived in the Highlands but 
by 1841 only 30% stayed in the Highlands. 


Age of Improvement and Enlightenment 





What do we mean by ‘Improvement’ and ‘Enlightenment? 
Improvement refers to Agrarian reform in this context. To 
explore the meaning of ‘Enlightenment’ let us start by looking 
at who were the leading figures. 

The great Scottish figures of the Enlightenment include: 
David Hume, philosopher and economist; Adam Ferguson, 
philosopher and historian; Adam Smith, philosopher and 
economist, and James Hutton, geologist and physician. 

The Scottish Enlightenment can best be described as a belief 
in the ability of humanity to effect changes in society for the 
better good of that society. Guided by scientific reasoning, the 
Enlightenment thinkers would combine economic development 
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with social development by applying capital and business 
management to estate management but there would be an 
element of idealism, with the aim of improving the quality of 
life. Planned villages, with improved farming techniques, would 
provide a practical benefit for landowners and tenants. The scene 
was set - knowledge, new technology, cash flow, the political 
desire for change - all that was needed were men with drive and 
imagination to push for the construction of planned villages. 


Who initiated the construction of the planned villages? 
Large landowners like the Dukes of Argyll and Gordon were 


enthusiastic improvers in the 1700s. They were hoping to 
improve the value of their estates by embracing agrarian reform 
and the introduction of new industries would provide jobs 
and keep men on the land. The landowning lairds had a duty 
through the feudal system to provide men for the militia and 
there were genuine concerns at the rising rate of depopulation. 

The lairds were also responding to the changing relationship 
between members of the clan. After Culloden the clan lands 
were perceived to be less of a power base to supply fighting men 
and more a source of income for the new urban ‘polite society’ 
and its elite consumerism as more and more lairds and they 
families moved to Edinburgh and London. 


Individuals 

Sir John Sinclair MP for Caithness 

Sir John Sinclair was born in 1754 in Thurso. He was MP 
for Caithness from 1780. He was an extremely active and 
influential improver. He founded the British Wool Society in 
1791, bringing in Cheviot sheep, he was First President of the 





Board of Agriculture and a Director of the British Fisheries 
Society. 

Sinclair, as a member of the Enlightenment, introduced the 
concept of ‘statistics as an inquiry for the means of further 
improvement when he persuaded ministers throughout Scotland 
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to complete a survey of their parish which when published 
became the Statistical Account. His direct contribution to 
planned villages was the settlement of Halkirk. 


Capability Brown 1716 — 1783 
Lancelot Brown, more commonly known by the byname 





‘Capability Brown, was an English landscape architect. He 
designed over 170 parks, many of which still endure. His style 
of natural landscaping was much admired and copied in the 
Highlands, as at Inveraray. 

It is ironic that while the landowning lairds wanted natural 
looking, free-flowing parkland around their new mansions, their 
tenants were to be constrained by straight lines and regulations 
in their neat and orderly planned village. This contrast served 
to emphasise the growing social division between laird and clan 
members: no longer one big family sat round the same table, 
after 1746 it was to be them and us. 


Institutions 

The British Fisheries Society established planned settlements at 
Ullapool, Pulteneytown, Wick, Tobermory, Mull and Lochbay 
on Skye to take advantage of the herring fishing. 

The Forfeited Estates Commission set up planned villages 
at Rannoch, Callander and Strelitz, but only Callander was 
successful. The Commission was set up to manage 13 forfeited 
clan lands after 1746 and to resettle the Government soldiers 
discharged after Culloden. Their intention was to run the 
forfeited estates to make a profit so as to pay off any outstanding 
debts. Any other monies raised were to be spent improving the 
local infrastructure for the benefit of the local inhabitants. 

They addressed the problem with fresh eyes, free from 
sentiment and the ties of tradition. They modernised the 
use of the land by applying the scientific rationalism of the 
Enlightenment, which meant collecting information about and 
mapping the forfeited estates. Other landowners were happy 
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to follow their example and there was a surge of surveying and 
mapping by professionals like David Aitken, who is buried at 
Dingwall. The Commission encouraged manufacturing and 
greatly improved the local infrastructure with road and bridge 


building. 


What would the planned villages look like? 

The new villages were recognisable by their straight lines and 
orderly design on a grid pattern. They were a good example 
of applied scientific rationalism, rather than the cooperating 
community which had evolved through time with curves and 
anomalies in harmony with the landscape. The new aesthetic 
value was order and regulation. Pattern books for clothes, 
furniture, houses and even village plans were readily available 
in the 18th century. 

Although there was a common style to the layout and look 
of the planned villages, each was unique. Every village reflected 
the individual flair of the landowning laird who had created ‘his 
village’. 

Charlestown was built in the form of a ‘C and an ‘F for 
Elgin, the initials of its founder, Charles Bruce, 8th Earl of 
Elgin. It was established as a harbour town for the shipment of 
coal mined on Lord Elgin’s Fife estates. 


Planned villages set up by an ‘improving’ laird 
Duke of Gordon 
The 4th Duke of Gordon was very interested in agrarian 
reform in order to improve the value of his estates. Periods of 
exile in Europe and explorations abroad changed many lairds’ 
ambitions for their estates. Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, 
was much influenced by his “Grand Tour’. He made impressive 
improvements to the castle and planned ‘his villages’ of 
Tomintoul, Fochabers and Portgordon. 

The Duke built Tomintoul, 727 an Sabhail, (1775) as part of 
the agrarian reform of his estates. Many hamlets and fermtouns 
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had been cleared for sheep parks and the inhabitants had to be 
relocated somewhere. The answer was a ‘planned village’. The 
site was based on William Caulfield’s military road, now the 
A939, which gave a good road link to Braemar. 

The village would have a linear pattern of streets with back 
lanes. The Main Street was to be 40-foot-wide and there would 
be a central square. The Duke had a very precise idea as to what 
the planned village would look like. All houses had to front the 
street with their doors opening directly onto the thoroughfare. 
The houses would be of equal height and as uniform in style as 
possible. To preserve order and tidiness, no dung heaps were 
allowed on the forelands in front of the houses. 

Taking advantage of the Government schemes. the Duke 
introduced the linen industry and spinning wheels and lint seed 
were distributed to the inhabitants. A spinning mistress was 
employed to teach the villagers, especially the women. A Lint 
mill was built on the River Conglass 

The linen industry did not succeed, for Tomintoul was too 
cold and dry for flax growth. Flax needs warm damp conditions 
and was very susceptible to the many frosts experienced in 
Tomintoul: the severe frost conditions in 1740 meant many 
men left the industry and migrated south. The Duke had hoped 
to stamp out cattle rieving and whisky smuggling, as well as 
improving the lives of his people, by setting up the centre for 
linen making but it was not to be. 

In 1769 the Duke of Gordon had a splendid baronial mansion 
built, emulating the palace at Versailles at Bog of Gight (modern 
Fochabers). Unfortunately, the village had grown up close to 
the old castle, quite spoiling the appearance of the Dukes new 
residence. The Duke was anxious to move the village of Bog of 
Gight well away from his new home, Gordon Castle. 

Pennant, in A Tour in Scotland in 1774, described Bog of 
Gight as ‘a wretched town, close to the castle gates’. But Bog of 
Gight was a thriving community of 150 dwellings, with a school, 
courthouse and several inns. They were reluctant to relocate, so 
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the Duke paid the tenants an average of £20 to remove to the 
new settlement of Fochabers. 

The Plan was for a grid of 3 parallel streets of terraced single 
storey cottages with a square and cross lanes. The Duke insisted 
on grand two storey buildings around the square which was to 
be the centre piece of the village. Fochabers was laid out by John 
Baxter, who also carried out extensive alterations to Gordon 
castle. 


Fishing Village set up by the British Fisheries Society 
The British Fisheries Society set up several communities in the 
Highlands in response to government policy to develop the area. 
Ullapool, Ulapul, was one of the more successful ones. Thomas 
Telford drew up plans for a village and harbour. There were to 
be 35 slated houses and the rest roofed with heather thatch or 
turf. Each was to have a large garden to grow vegetables. The 
roadway was carefully planned to avoid the problem of dung 
being heaped in the street. 





By 1791, Ullapool had 72 houses. This was the period when 
the herring were running and the Red Herring House could 


cure 500 barrels a year. There were good road and sea links. Fish 
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were sent by sea to Leith and Greenock. or by road to Dingwall 
after 1792. 

Ullapool has changed little over the years. To avoid conflict 
with the British Agricultural Board, the British Fisheries 
Society concentrated on fishing, despite it being a seasonal and 
unreliable source of income. No attempt was made to set up 
woollen manufacturing and many left the area as the countryside 
around was cleared for sheep. 


Planned Villages set up by the Forfeited Estates Commission 
Strelitz 1763 

The estates of Stobhall and Cargill, Perthshire, which had 
belonged to the Drummonds, were confiscated after the “45 and 
given over to the Forfeited Estates Commission to manage. As 
an encouragement and a reward, many houses and associated 
3 acre lots in the fermtoun of Whiteley were made over to the 
soldiery at a mere quit rent. But the discharged soldiers were 
either unwilling or unfitted for such work and soon drifted 
away. 

When the lands were returned to the ownership of the 
Drummond family in 1784, the village consisted of about 80 
houses set out on a grid pattern. Many of the 3 acre lots had 
been incorporated into larger farms. By 1864 there were only 4 
farmhouses and their outbuildings remaining. Today the only 
evidence of the planned village is the name “Strelitz Wood’. 


Fordyce 
What would a village, subject to the same push-pull factors like 


the agrarian revolution but not a planned village, look like by 
1830? Fordyce is a village or kirktown that developed over a 
long period of time. Does it look significantly different to the 
planned villages? The village is dominated by the laird’s tower 
house. This, with the church, forms its focal point. There are 
a mixture of house types and materials, very different to the 
uniformity of the planned villages. Some house front the street 
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while others are gable-end on. Narrow lanes wind through the 


village. Fordyce appears an attractive place to live. 





How important a contribution did planned villages make 
to Scottish development in the nineteenth century? 

Did the planned villages become centres for manufacturing? 
Yes, but more so in the Lowlands, which had a higher level 
of industrialisation than England. Lower investment in 
infrastructure and training plus the smaller market limited 
success. 

Did the development of manufacturing slow the emigration 
of Scots? Yes to some extent but depopulation continued 
throughout 19th and 20th centuries 

Did the planned villages improve local housing stock? Very 
much so, according to the Old Statistical Account and the 
evidence remaining on the ground today, through the use of 
more durable building materials like stone and slate rather than 
turf 

Were Scots better off? Scots were more able to withstand 
potato blight than the Irish, so must have had better basic 
health. Most had more cash, so bought more consumer goods, 
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stimulating industry. There were more job opportunities and 
better education and they were less isolated as the road, rail and 
canal network was established. 


Conclusion 

Planned villages did make a positive contribution to the Scottish 
economy and to the wellbeing of the people. But, like the later 
crofting arrangements, planned villages, with their limited 
amount of ‘lots’ to be farmed, were designed to limit potential 
and keep the people dependent on the laird. Planned villages 
were a sound investment as many grew into towns and very few 


disappeared like Strelitz. 
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GU ”M A SLÀN DO NA FEARAIBH 
EMIGRATION FROM KINGUSSIE TO 
AUSTRALIA IN 1838 


DAVID TAYLOR 
19” September 2019 


On 28 April 1838, John McInnes — factor to George Macpherson 
Grant of Ballindalloch who had been born and brought up 
in Invereshie estate in Badenoch — intriguingly reported to 
his employer that ‘the whole country [Badenoch] is in such a 
ferment just now that its [sic] hardly possible to foresee where 
it will end.” McInnes went on to explain what had caused the 
commotion: ‘An agent Dr Boiter [sic] was at Kingussie on 
Tuesday last engaging emigrants, he took down 240 names 
& would have got as many more but would take no more at 
present’.? Dr David Boyter was an Australian emigration agent, 
and his visit to Kingussie had indeed provoked considerable 
interest. Mclnness immediate concerns were of a practical 
nature. A new shepherd would be needed at Dalraddy because 
‘the one there at present goes out to Australia along with many 
others of that class’, and hence, ‘such will be more difficult to 
get now than formerly’. Others also were abandoning the estate: 
“The grasskeeper at Glentromie & two of Donald Stewart’s sons 
(George & Donald) goes out to Australia with the first division 
which is proposed early in June’. With an eye to the future 
he worried that the Brae Ruthven tenants might also leave, 
‘particularly if good accounts are sent home from Australia by 
their neighbours now going out’, thus requiring him to seek out 
new tenants. In a later letter he added — no doubt celebrated by 
some within the community — that ‘the jailer at Kingussie had 
given in his resignation being ordered to be in readiness to set 
out for Australia .? 
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Emigration was, of course, nothing new or unusual in Highland 
experience, and the relatively minor exodus in 1838 from 
Kingussie to Australia on board the St George might have slipped 
into the mists of time were it not that the event was celebrated in 
one of Gaeldom’s most popular songs. Written by local shepherd 
Donald Campbell (Démhill Phàil) who lived at Glengynack on 
what is now the sixth tee of Kingussie golf course, Gu m a slan 
do na fearaibh / Thèid thairis 4 chuan (Farewell to the men who 
will go over the ocean) is still a regular feature of the Gaelic 
repertoire. This iconic song, however, is nearly always sung 
with gravitas, a slow and rather haunting lament, seemingly 
epitomising the sadness of emigration — an interpretation that 
seems to belie not just the sentiments expressed by the poet 
himself, but the rather more positive nature of that specific 
event. 

That positive impression was captured in the Inverness Courier. 
On 25 April, just a day after Boyter’s Kingussie meeting, the 
paper carried a brief statement that ‘A great number of people 
are preparing to emigrate [from] this district.” A week later 
they carried a full report. “This place, on Tuesday last [24 April], 
has presented a scene such as has not been witnessed by the 
oldest person living in the country. Dr Boyter, the Government 
Emigration Agent, arrived here that day by the South Mail 
[coach], as he had previously intimated. By the middle of 
the day, hundreds of fine-looking fellows were arriving from 
different directions in parties, preceded by their favourite 
music, the bagpipe, and in a short time the place was throng 
as a market day. Some hundreds, including children, were soon 
in the doctor’s list, eager and anxious to go out to New South 
Wales.’® The Courier report captured the mood hinted at in 
McInnes’s letter. The huge crowd from all across the region, the 
bagpipes, the clamour to enlist, all suggest an emigration born 
not of clearance, destitution and misery, but of anticipation, 
hope and no little excitement. The hundreds vying to sign up 
that day were willing and eager agents of their own destiny. 
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Egually significant was the reference to those 'fine looking 
fellows’. The Courier continued, ‘Dr Boyter was delighted at 
the appearance of the people ... His gentlemanly conduct and 
urbanity of manners were everything with the Highlanders, and 
many of those who engaged with him are the finest young men 
of the county, in behaviour as well as in appearance.’ But the 
calibre of those signing up prompted a note of caution: ‘a few 
more such days will affect this county in a manner from which 
it will not recover for generations to come. Should former times 
come round again, and a foreign foe menace our shores, the 
42" and 92" regiments [raised by the Gordons, formerly the 
principal landowners in Badenoch] will look in vain for that 
nursery from which they have been so plentifully supplied by 
the hardy mountaineers.” Though tinged with hyperbole, the 
Courier report leaves little doubt that these potential emigrants 
were not the destitute and downtrodden victims of famine, 
clearance and forced emigration. 

Highland emigration was by this time a long-established trend 
with the main eighteenth-century destiny being North America, 
but for various reasons the flow had slowed to a trickle in the 
early 1800s.* After the Napoleonic War ended in 1815, however, 
economic depression swept the country, with the Highlands 
suffering an immediate collapse of cattle prices, while kelp, the 
life-support of the coastal crofting regions, followed suit in the 
1820s.° With population rising and poverty increasing, estate 
owners began to see this now ‘surplus’ tenantry as an economic 
burden, their solution being to encourage — or enforce — large- 
scale emigration. Economic depression, sheep clearances and 
high rents fuelled a huge increase in emigration from the 
Western Isles in the late 1820s: amongst them, 1,300 from Skye, 
1,000 from Mull, 6-800 from North Uist and the almost total 
depopulation of Rum. Many tenants from across the Highlands 
— Fort Augustus, Morar, Glengarry, Skye — were themselves pro- 
actively petitioning for government-assisted passages to Canada 
in the late 1820s.!° 
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It is against this wider background of destitution, clearance and 
mass emigration that the Kingussie exodus has to be considered. 
Though a few local individuals and families had ventured to 
the United States and British North America (Canada) in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Badenoch did 
not experience any major community emigration till the early 
1830s when a party of over fifty Glen Feshie folk founded the 
new settlement of Badenoch in Upper Ontario. It was a move 
triggered by both economic hardship and punitive landlordism, 
with the whole enterprise organised and financed by the small 
to middling tenant farming class through the sale of stock and 
equipment.'' As the 1830s progressed, however, the focus of 
interest within Badenoch shifted from Canada to Australia — a 
trail that had indeed already been blazed by one enterprising 
local family, the Robertsons from Dunachton (in the parish of 
Alvie in eastern Badenoch), who had settled in Van Diemen’s 
Land in the 1820s with remarkable success. !? 

The purpose of this article is to explore the specific context 
of the 1838 emigration from Badenoch to Australia on the St 
George, focusing on the motivation, mood, status and success of 
the emigrants in relation to the song Gu 77 a slàn do na fearaibh, 
while at the same time contrasting its positivity with the more 
generally negative stereotype of Highland emigration in this 
period. 

If several hundred Badenoch residents were so keen to 
abandon their homeland in April 1838, the question must be 
why, and as with all emigration, the answer lies in a delicate 
balance between push and pull, between negative and positive 
forces. The negatives are clear enough, echoing much of the 
wider Highland difficulties of the time. Being a predominantly 
pastoral region, Badenoch had experienced an economic 
boom during the prolonged period of war from1793 to 1815 
as cattle prices soared to unprecedented levels." But peace in 
1815 brought economic disaster. Military incomes for private 
soldiers and militia men came to an immediate end, destroying 
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the biggest source of local employment outside agriculture. 
More serious, cattle prices, the major source of income, crashed 
— not by the 40% to 50% quoted by Malcolm Gray and other 
historians, but by between 60% and 80% from their wartime 
peak, remaining at that level right through to the late 1830s 
and beyond.'* McInnes reported how in 1816 cattle could 
not be sold ‘at any price’, in 1819 that Badenoch’s drovers had 
“never experienced such losses’, while prices in 1822 were still 
‘shamefully low’.!° Four years later, the small Invereshie tenants 
had to sell their cattle for less than £2 per beast.'® Nor did sheep 
save the situation. In 1828 John Martin from Inshriach sold 32 
wethers for £11, less than seven shillings each — a drop of around 
70% from ten years earlier." To a community totally dependent 
on livestock to meet their rental payments, the situation could 
hardly have been worse. 

Economic hardship was exacerbated by severe climatic 
deterioration as Badenoch experienced at least seven years of 
extremely damaging weather conditions between 1815 and 
1830. The region suffered three consecutive bad harvests 
between 1816 and 1818, as described by Captain Clark of 
Dalnavert: “These are disastrous times and I really do not know 
how poor people are to weather through this Season — This is 
the third crop which has totally failed’.'* The years 1820-22 
brought three consecutive potato failures leaving Badenoch’s 
poor ‘nearly as destitute of Bread as the Irish’.'? Severe winters 
resulted in heavy sheep losses in 1816, 1817 and 1818, while 
losses in 1826-7 were described by Mrs Macpherson of Belleville 
as ‘almost beyond belief’ — so bad indeed that Badenoch’s losses 
were, ironically, reported in the Australian press.” The ‘muckle 
spate’ of 1829 then wrought further havoc on the arable farms 
of eastern Badenoch, leaving the ‘corn, potatoes, and Turnips ... 
covered with several feet of water’ for many days after.”! 

While years of extreme conditions were not uncommon in the 
Highlands, it was the sustained and cumulative nature of these 
climatic crises coupled to the relentless post-war depression that 
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must have devastated the Badenoch community and honed 
thoughts of emigration. 

But economic problems did not exist in isolation: equally 
significant was the impact of landlordism. Across all the local 
estates rents had soared upwards in tandem with cattle prices 
during the wartime boom, Invereshie providing a typical 
example. Pre-war, the rent was £472, but by 1812 it had tripled 
to £1,493, remaining at that level long after the post-war cattle 
crash, and though Macpherson Grant did ‘magnanimously’ 
introduce rebates of 25% in the 1820s, rents remained at two 
and one-half times their pre-war level — a classic case of rack- 
renting.” Corarnstilmore in Glen Feshie, for instance, was 
rented at £10 in 1794, £42 in 1813, still £42 in 1816 and 
subsequent years, falling to £28 by 1828.” Setting this rent 
against local cattle prices, however, illustrates just how desperate 
the situation became. From 1794 until 1815 the rent could have 
been covered by three to four cows: after 1815, it would have 
required anything between 15 and 20 cows depending on the 
particular year, while even after the reductions of the 1820s, still 
12-14.” In 1835, the Alvie minister outspokenly condemned 
the injustice of maintaining wartime rents when cattle prices 
had crashed so severely for the previous twenty years, arguing 
that it was ‘entirely out of the tenants’ power to pay the rents 
imposed upon them, at the same time denouncing the absurdity 
of a policy that would in the long term ruin tenant and laird 
alike.” Further rises were being proposed in the later 1830s 
ready for the new leases of 1840, and Sarah Fraser-Nisbet makes 
reference to a supposed letter from the Invereshie tenants stating 
that they would rather emigrate than pay the new rents, though 
unfortunately neither she nor anyone else has managed to locate 
the original document. 

Lack of security further undermined stability, with many 
Badenoch farmers still existing as tenants-at-will or at best on 
very short leases, prompting McInnes to point out that ‘the 
Tenants on Invereshie Estate will do no good until new leases 
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are given.” The situation was aggravated by the systematic 
amalgamation of small farms: in 1796 Invereshie had 83 small 
tenants, by 1831 the number had fallen to just 23, and inevitably 
these new, larger farms were largely outwith the financial range 
of the existing tenantry.” Macpherson Grants decision to evict 
50 families from the Ruthven area in 1830 (land newly acquired 
from the Duke of Gordon) would have done little to reassure 
tenants over their future security.” 

Nor can the role of sheep and shooting be ignored. Laggan 
parish had been predominantly sheep farms since the early 
1800s and by the 1830s had already lost 20% of its population, 
the minister directly blaming ‘the introduction of sheep’, and 
appositely commenting in 1838 that many ‘are preparing 
to go to Australia’.*° The Kingussie minister, in his Statistical 
Account entry, also reported that the ‘greater part’ of the 
parish now consisted of ‘large sheep walks’, again making the 
specific connection that if these were broken up into old-style 
smaller holdings, ‘the change would tend greatly to prevent 
emigration .*! 

Shooting estates also played a part in the rising unease. In the 
1830s Macpherson Grant was renting the Forest of Invereshie 
to Edward Ellice for £400 — fourteen times the rent of a typical 
farm like Corarnstilmore.** But the repercussions were serious. 
Legal documents relating to the Duchess of Bedford’s lease of 
the east side of Glen Feshie (Mackintosh of Mackintosh’s land) 
refer to ‘the hill grounds taken from the Glen Feshie tenants 
for her Grace’ — the very shielings on which the local tenants 
of this hill-farming area depended for their survival.” As one 
tenant succinctly put it, “I must depend altogether on the 
cattle for my rent’, while for another it was his sheep which of 
necessity in summer grazed ‘the very remote hills at the source of 
Feshie’.*4 In 1829, William Stewart complained that ‘we are not 
to be allowed to send our sheep to the usual hill-pasture’, again 
commenting on the rental significance, a situation taken almost 
to absurdity when the proposed new leases for Invereshie stated 
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that preference would be given to tenants who kept no sheep — 
astonishing for a community of hill farmers.” Trouble escalated 
when shooting-tenants like Sir Joseph Radcliffe interfered 
with the tenants’ livestock as in Gaick, McInnes warning that 
the tenants threatened ‘to give up their Farms upon account 
of the way Radcliffe was using their Sheep and Cattle’, and, 
if deprived of their hill grazings, ‘they would require to go to 
America — a common enough threat, but a clear indication of 
rising tension.*° Macpherson Grant interestingly saw both Ellice 
and Radcliffe as problematic tenants, describing the latter as ‘a 
spoilt child whose temper is very bad’, but nevertheless — and 
unsurprisingly — he sided with the wealthy shooting fraternity.’ 

Estate pressure increased in the later 1830s when Macpherson 
Grant planned turning the head of Glen Feshie into a deer forest 
for Ellice, a move that would force the tenants into ‘giving up 
their right of grazing cattle in the Glen or Forest’ — which they 
understatedly claimed would be ‘much against them’.** As 
tensions increased, McInnes noted that ‘there is such a feeling 
in that country at present that you can scarcely have an idea of 
... if a Tenant is threatened with legal measures they take it very 
cooly [sic] & says you are welcome to take what measures you 
please’; Macpherson Grant in response openly started referring 
to the small farmers of Invereshie as his ‘rebel tenante.’ Though 
the Invereshie people were not physically cleared off the land, 
estate policy bordered on ‘indirect clearance’ — tenants being 
squeezed so hard that leaving was becoming more attractive than 
staying, especially with that sense of being unwelcome in a glen 
that had been theirs for generations past.“ 

The prolonged period of economic difficulty combined with 
repressive landlordism must have been extremely destabilising, 
but such a momentous decision as emigration generally requires 
a trigger — in this case an economic trigger. The Inverness Courier 
reported in mid June 1835 that the Badenoch hills were ‘as 
white as in the middle of winter’, and more worryingly, ‘the 
potatoes appeared very generally to have suffered’, with those in 
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Grantown actually ‘destroyed by last night’s frost’.“! The weather 
that year indeed escalated into a major crisis across the Highlands 
culminating in what has become known as the first potato 
famine. Excessive rain, frosts, gales and heavy snows over a three- 
year period devastated corn, potatoes and livestock, particularly 
on the western seaboard. By 1837 the people of the western 
Highlands and islands were facing the worst famine since 1782, 
‘circumstances of the most appalling destitution, in regard to 
the want of Fuel, Clothing, and the most ordinary necessities of 
life; and that if an immediate supply be not provided, famine 
to a most awful and unprecedented extent ... must ere long lay 
waste to those extensive and populous districts. While food 
aid from both government and charity was organised to prevent 
mass starvation, Government-supported emigration ‘on a great 
scale’ was proposed as ‘the most effectual mode of preventing 
recurrence of the present distress’.“4 

Badenoch’s suffering in these desperate times never remotely 
approached the level described above. Farm sizes in the region 
were generally bigger than the tiny crofts of the former kelping 
districts, the mixed farm economy meant a lesser dependence on 
potatoes as the staple food, and population had not undergone 
the dramatic increases of the western seaboard. That did not 
mean, however, that Badenoch was unscathed, and the region 
experienced its worst hunger crisis for many years. In 1837, the 
local Kirk Sessions were all engaging with the food shortage: 
Laggan compiled a list of those families who were ‘to receive 
temporary aid in Meal’, the minister himself acquiring supplies 
from Fort William; Alvie applied to the agent for the Destitute 
Poor in Inverness for aid to 115 families in the parish of Alvie (at 
least half the total families in the parish); the numbers supported 
by the Insh Session rose from 23 in November 1837 to 51 by 
March 1838; Kingussie’s records retrospectively referred to ‘the 
great poverty of the people arising from the failure of the crop 
for the last three years’. Macpherson Grant provided meal 
for 54 starving families on Invereshie in 1837, while McInnes 
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recogniscd the increasingly hard times in his letter of 28 April 
1838, describing the weather as ‘frightsome’, adding significantly 
that “The appearance of the season ... has had a very profound 
effect’.“° Though not specifically linking Boyter’s success with 
the conditions, the connection was surely implicit. 

The expulsive forces underlying the St George emigration 
are obvious, but at the very time of greatest hardship Australia 
was exerting an equally powerful attraction. New South Wales 
had long been the dumping ground of Britain’s unwanted 
convicts, creating a class of labourer bluntly summed up by 
James Macarthur, a member of one of Australia’s leading sheep- 
farming families, as ‘dishonest, dissolute, idle, and disorderly’, 
and particularly, from his perspective, a lack of ‘trust-worthy 
persons to tend sheep.” To expand the colonial economy, 
there was a clear need to attract a different calibre of worker 
— and Macarthur believed that, in spite of being in a ‘state of 
unparalleled misery and destitution’, the Highlands might 
provide the answer, for ‘the people, from their moral character, 
their frugal, patient, orderly and industrious habits ... appear to 
be precisely of the description most required in the colony’.® 

It was this desire to attract new and more useful immigrants 
that provided the real ‘pull of Australia. Recognising the 
prohibitive costs of the long sea voyage, the colonial government 
in New South Wales along with the Colonial Office in London 
proposed schemes for assisted passages funded largely out of 
the sale of Crown lands in Australia, with both governments 
committed to procuring the higher calibre emigrants that 
Australia required — hence the appointment of Dr David Boyter 
in 1836 as Colonial Agent for Emigration in Scotland. Boyter’s 
instructions were laid out in the strictest of terms by Alexander 
McLeay, Colonial Secretary in New South Wales: the primary 
focus was to recruit young married mechanics (tradesmen) of 
no more than 30 years of age, of proven skill and ‘accompanied 
by their wives and children’.” If necessary, numbers could be 
made up with ‘young married Shepherds’, and single women 
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between 15 and 30 'if useful domestic Servants, or accustomed 
to the charge of a Dairy, or to the works of Husbandry usually 
performed by women’, and as long as they were under the 
supervisory care of a married couple. All were to be of ‘the best 
moral character, noted as well for industry and sobriety, as for 
general steadfastness and respectability of habits’. This initial 
letter to Boyter, significantly, also stated that all passages were to 
be completely free of charge. 

On arrival in Britain, however, Boyter found that the Colonial 
Office intended to operate a ‘bounty’ system of emigration: 
fixed bounties of £30 per couple with varying levels for children 
(depending on age) — enough to ‘more or less’ cover the costs 
from London to New South Wales, but with any extra (and 
obviously unpredictable) costs incurred on the journey to be 
met by the emigrants.°° Unhappy with these restrictions, Boyter 
requested permission to ‘to offer a Free Passage instead of a 
Bounty’, as originally proposed. His reasons were threefold: 
committing to unspecified extras beyond the bounty was an 
obvious deterrent, collecting these extra charges after emigrants 
had arrived and dispersed would be almost impossible, but most 
importantly because any financial commitment, particularly for 
Highlanders, was ‘quite out of the question, as few or none, have 
any money to advance.’ In November 1836 this request for free 
passages was authorised by the British government, effectively 
ending the system of bounty emigration.*! Boyter also secured 
the freedom to increase the age limit (to 35 and then 40) and 
to use his discretion regarding family members above that age 
(provided they paid £15 or some other agreed sum towards 
the cost of provisions) if it facilitated the enlistment of young 
couples.* It was a pragmatic recognition of the importance of 
family in the Highlands, for many potential emigrants were 
deterred by the prospect of abandoning vulnerable relatives. 
Under these revised conditions, Boyter was able to arrange the 
free emigration of over 5,000 Scots to Australia between 1837 
and 1840.” 
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Boyter was unequivocal about both free passages and securing 
‘the best and most useful classes of people’, as his advertisement 
in the Inverness Courier on 4 April 1838 made clear, categorically 
offering ‘a Passage free of all expence, including Provisions and 
Bedding’.** Not just that, but on arrival, ‘they are provided 
by the Government with House and Rations, for a reasonable 
time [one month], until employment is offered them; they 
are at liberty to whom they choose, and no money is either 
advanced or received by Government on any account whatever’. 
This was, by any standards, a remarkable deal. But it came with 
one important caveat: prior to signing up, ‘it is necessary for 
me to see them’ — Boyter would personally vet all potential 
emigrants to ensure they met the Australian criteria. Nor was 
there any shortage of pro-Australian propaganda to reinforce 
the offer, whether James Macarthur’s report on New South 
Wales (published in London in 1837) with its aforementioned 
advocacy of Highlanders as colonists, or John Bowie’s 
emigration guide (published in Edinburgh in 1837) with its 
claim that ‘an industrious and virtuous man cannot possibly fail 
to make himself comfortable’ — both publications being well 
reviewed in the British press.” Such reports were magnified 
in the Australian press, also filtering through to Britain, with 
images of ‘overflowing crops’ and ‘scarcely numerable flocks and 
herds’ thriving on ‘luxuriant pasturage’, not to mention Sydney 
houses rivalling ‘the most respectable edifices in London’.** The 
Inverness Courier did its bit by publishing letters from recent 
emigrants. Donald Macinnes who had left Skye in 1837 told 
how ‘Everything has succeeded to our wishes as yet. We got 
on our arrival here houses and rations ... two thirds of our 
number are employed already’, going on to detail the high 
level of wages. Similarly Lachlan Mackintosh, claiming that 
any of the Skye folk in Australia could return home in seven 
years and ‘rank with your gentlemen, while adding that he felt 
‘sorry for you and all the poor men I left behind me that they 
are not here’.*’ Free passages, well-paid jobs and the seductive, 
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if perhaps exaggerated, propaganda combined to create an 
almost irresistible enticement when contrasted with the many 
difficulties and insecurities of life at home. 

But Boyter’s reception in Kingussie was undoubtedly 
enhanced by a remarkable coincidence — the personification of 
this ‘Australian dream’ in the form of ‘Mr Daniel Robertson 
Esq. of Van Diemen’s Land’ as he was announced in the 
Courier.’ At the end of February 1838, Daniel, the youngest of 
the aforementioned Robertson brothers who had emigrated to 
Van Diemen’s Land in the 1820s, paid a return visit to his old 
Badenoch home. Having only left in 1829, Daniel had been 
away less than ten years and was still only 29 years old, but 
in that time had become an extremely wealthy businessman 
(likewise his brothers). Daniel did not hide his success, throwing 
‘a general invitation to all in that part of the country to witness 
their favourite winter amusement, a shinty or cammack match ... 
The mountain dew circulated plentifully amongst the multitude 
present, while the stirring strains of the bagpipe added life and 
animation to the scene.’ Following that, a party and banquet was 
staged for his old friends, but his coup de grace was entertaining 
‘a large party of gentlemen at dinner ... at Pitmain Inn. The 
wines were of the very best, particularly the champagne and 
claret, which were of the finest of their kind, and of which more 
than ordinary quantity was drank [sic]’. That young Daniel from 
a small hill farm on Dunachton estate could so lavishly entertain 
the local gentry was a statement that the local populace could 
hardly have missed. 

Moreover, just a few months earlier, Daniel’s older brother 
William had bought 13,000 acres of prime land in Victoria at 
public auction for £13,000 cash — astonishing to a community 
where land ownership was restricted to aristocracy, clan chiefs 
and wealthy gentry like Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch.” 
That Boyter targeted Kingussie just a few weeks after Daniel’s 
visit was perhaps no coincidence: the local community surely 
needed no convincing! 
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Gu m a slan do na fearaibh was probably written in the 
immediate aftermath of Boyters visit. The version given here 
was taken down by Thomas Sinton, quite likely from the singing 
of the bard (Donald Campbell) himself, for Sinton recalled that 
‘after a busy day at clipping, it was no small pleasure to hear the 
genial old man singing some song in a company of shepherds 
assembled on the green slope beside the fank.® As Campbell 
was himself one of 240 who signed up, he must have been 
part of that excited throng in Kingussie on 24 April — and his 
song, as originally written, surely reflects the general euphoria 
surrounding the event: 


Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan 

Gu talamh 4 gheallaidh, 

Far nach fairich iad fuachd. 
Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan. 


Gu m a slàn do na mnathan 
Nach cluinnear an gearan, 
S ann thèid iad gu smearail, 
'G ar leantainn thar chuan; 
Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan. 


"Lí na nìghneagan bòidheach, 
A dh'fhalbhas leinn còmhladh, 
Gheibh daoine ri m pòsadh, 
A chuireas òr nan dà chluais. 
Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan. 
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Gheibh sinn aran us im ann, 
Gheibh sinn siùcar, us tea ann; 
S cha bhi gainne oirnn-fhin, 
San ìr $ am bheil buaidh. 
Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan. 


XN uair dh fhàgas sinn n t-àit’ seo, 
Cha chuir iad mòr-mhàl oirnn; 

S cha bhi an Fhèill Màrtainn 
‘Cur naire n ar gruaidh. 

Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 

Thèid thairis @ chuan. 


Gu m fàg sinn an tìr seo, 

Cha chinnich aon nì ann; 

Tha m buntàt air dol dhìth ann, 
S cha chinn iad le fuachd. 

Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan. 


Gheibh sinn crodh agus caoraich; 
Gheibh sinn cruithneachd air raointean, 
S cha bhi e cho daor dhuinn, 

Ri fraoch an Taoibh-Tuath. 

Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 

Thèid thairis a chuan. 


N uair a thèid mi do n mhunadh, 
A mach le mo ghunna, 

Cha bhi geamair no duine 

°G am chur air an ruaig. 

Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 

Thèid thairis a chuan. 
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Gheibh sinn ìod agus sròl ann; 

Gheibh sinn pailteas de n chlòimh ann, 
S nì na mnathan dhuinn clò dheth, 
Air seòl an Taoibh-Tuath. 

Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 

Thèid thairis a chuan. 


Cha bi iad g ar dùsgadh, 

Le clag Chinne-Ghiùbhsaich; 
Cha bhi e gu diùbhras, 

Ged nach dùisg sinn cho luath. 
Gu m a slàn do na fearaibh 
Thèid thairis a chuan.” 





Farewell to the men 

Who will go over the ocean 
To the land of promise 

Where they will never feel cold 
Farewell to the men 

Who will go over the ocean 


Farewell to the married women 
No complaining will be heard from them 
They will boldly go 


Accompanying us over the ocean 


And the pretty girls 

Who will go along with us 

They will get husbands to marry 
Who will buy them gold earrings 
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We will get bread and butter there 
We will get sugar and tea there 
And we will not suffer from want 
In the land where there is plenty 


When we leave this place 

They will not impose high rents on us 
And Martinmas will not 

Cause our cheeks to blush 
[Martinmas was when rents were due] 


We will leave this place 

Because nothing will grow in it 
The potatoes have withered 
And will not grow with the cold 


We will get cattle and sheep 

We will get wheat on wide fields 

And it will not be as expensive for us 

As the heather of the North [another reference to rents] 


When I go to the mountains 
Out with my gun 

No gamekeeper or other man 
Will chase me away 


We will get silk and satin 

We will get an abundance of wool 
And the ladies will make tweed from it 
In the manner of the North 


They will not be waking us 
With the Kingussie church bell 
And it will not matter 

If we don't rise so early“ 
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Regarding the song, Seumas Grannd makes two important 
observations. Some of the shorter versions sung today have 
dropped the Kingussie verse, and secondly, some have replaced 
the original thèid’ (will go) with chaidh (went). Though 
seemingly insignificant, these changes may, however, help 
explain the slow and serious tone generally adopted for the song 
today. In removing the Kingussie reference, the song becomes 
a more universal expression of Highland emigration divorced 
from the specific enthusiasm of the Badenoch context, while the 
change of tense creates a subtle shift in mood from the initial 
excitement before the venture to perhaps a more retrospective 
wistfulness after the event. 

Taken in its original form, however, the song exudes optimism, 
albeit a rather Utopian vision, for Campbell could have known 
little of this new world other than from Australian recruitment 
propaganda, Boyter’s own sales pitch, and, of course, the 
Robertson experience. The song encapsulates that exaggerated 
‘milk and honey’ imagery: a land of promise, overflowing with 
life’s necessities and unimaginable luxuries, and, moreover, free 
of proprietorial tyranny — all deliberately contrasted with the 
harsh realities of weather, rent and crop failure at home. This 
was surely no lament expressing grief or anger at expulsion by 
brutal landlords and factors, but a light-hearted, bantering — 
perhaps almost swaggering — song of anticipation and hope. 

The nature of those who signed up is also relevant to our 
understanding of the Kingussie emigration. The earliest 
indication is a letter from a D Macpherson of Kingussie, writing 
just two weeks after Boyter’s visit, to William Macarthur, 
brother of James, with this general preamble: “The tide of 
emigration to New South Wales has set in to this country with 
a force and Rapidity which I think will be of greatest advantage 
to the Population who remain, as well as to those who leave us, 
and to this Colony to which they are destined.’® He then gave 
glowing testimony to the Badenoch emigrant group as a whole: 
“Such is my Opinion of them, that I will be much disappointed 
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and mortificd if they are not found to be the best description 
of emigrants that ever landed on the shores of Australia.” The 
author, Colonel Donald Macpherson of Strathmashie (a farm 
in Laggan), had just retired from military service and settled in 
Kingussie village. As a young lieutenant he had served with the 
39" Regiment of Foot in Spain during the Napoleonic Wars; in 
the same regiment in Spain was a young Australian lieutenant, 
Edward Macarthur (another brother, embarking on a military 
career). It is inconceivable that the two men did not make 
contact at this point, and indeed it was to Edward that Colonel 
Donald first wrote. Then, in 1825, Donald Macpherson, now 
a major, was posted to New South Wales with a detachment of 
the 39% to supervise convict movements, remaining there till 
1831. As is clear from the letter, he became well acquainted with 
the Macarthurs and other important Australian families over 
the six years he lived there. That the Macarthur brothers were 
strong advocates of Highland emigration to Australia would 
undoubtedly have strengthened Macpherson's case. 

Continuing his perhaps over-fulsome praise, Macpherson 
described how these emigrants had not been ‘brought up with 
idle or offensive Notions’, but were ‘of a more steady and sober 
description than those of the same Class in any Country’, and 
most had been ‘in the habit of working in the farming way, 
either for themselves or for others’. Like McInnes, he mentioned 
the 240 who signed up, adding that Boyter ‘Could have got as 
many more if he had room for them’. But his purpose in writing 
was more practical: “Thinking you might wish to have some 
Highlanders on your estates, I wrote to your Brother the Major 
[Edward], who requested me to send him the names of such as 
I could recommend’. Colonel Donald asked for the enclosed 
list to be passed on to other friends out there, ‘informing them 
that such persons, recommended by me are to arrive, and I will 
have the satisfaction of Knowing that the Poor fellows are well 
provided for’. His genuine concern is conveyed in two particular 
sentences: “None of them are aware of my recommending them, 
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but if you engage any of them, you can tell them what I have 
done, they will then put Confidence in what you say, Knowing 
I would not wish them harm; and secondly, ‘I feel much interest 
in the People going out and will beg of you to write to me some 
Account of how they are received and likely to turn out. 

It is a remarkable letter — a distinguished military figure, one 
of the local clan gentry, exercising the friendship and influence 
he undoubtedly had in New South Wales to write a detailed 
testimonial for his fellow countrymen. Despite their much lower 
social standing, he was sufficiently confident in their ability and 
character to stake his own reputation in recommending them, 
and clearly felt pride in them both as a group and as individuals. 
He genuinely believed his letter would ease their path in this 
distant land where they had neither contacts in high places nor 
friends to look out for them, for, apart from the Van Diemen’s 
Land Robertsons, no-one from Badenoch had as yet settled in 
Australia. This was networking on a military, imperial and global 
scale, but truly altruistic in that the Colonel had nothing personal 
to gain — a fine old Highland gentleman perhaps exercising a 
degree of old-fashioned paternalism towards erstwhile clansmen 
and women to whom he clearly felt a duty of care. 

Further evidence of this lies in his list of recommendations 
—31 families numbering 112 members, each adult given a brief 
but positive character reference.* A few examples will suffice: 
Donald Macdonald and sister, ‘a good steady man, a good 
Labourer, Sister a clever young woman; John Macpherson, 
‘a particularly trust worthy man, an excellent farm Servant, 
he has had the management of a farm, and gave satisfaction; 
Duncan Macdonald with wife and three children, ‘A steady 
man and a Good Blacksmith well acquainted with making farm 
implements; Donald Macpherson, ‘A very clever young fellow 
and Excellent Schoolmaster exceedingly well recommended’; 
Duncan Macpherson, ‘A Particularly Clever intelligent man, 
and has been long a Road Contractor and understands making 
flood dykes, and all such work’; Christy Fraser, ‘a Clever girl, 
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useful amongst Cattle etc.’; John Robertson, ‘a good handyman, 
a good Stone Mason’. The specific descriptions not only suggest 
that Macpherson was deliberately echoing Boyter’s selection 
criteria, but clearly demonstrate that Australia had secured the 
high-calibre emigrants they so desperately wanted. 

Whether Boyter had been unable to secure enough ship 
capacity (in Lochaber, he had been able to take just one-quarter 
of the proposed number because only one ship was available), or 
whether there had been a cooling amongst the Badenoch group, 
the number making the actual journey was probably in the 170- 
180 range, joining some 150-160 other emigrants on the St 
George. Dòmh'll Phàil, the song-writer, was not amongst them, 
though why is unclear. This cooling off was not an uncommon 
nor an unnatural trend amongst potential emigrants across the 
Highlands as the initial euphoria wore off: the enormity of the 
undertaking, a fear of the unknown, concerns over abandoning 
family, and, perhaps above all, the strong ties that bound 
Highlanders to land and culture — for there was little prospect 
of settling as a Gaelic community as had happened in Canada — 
perhaps all contributing to the change of heart.” 

The group came from right across the entirety of Badenoch: 
from all four parishes (Alvie 50, Kingussie 91, Insh 13 and 
Laggan 21 — all numbers approximate) and from across every 
estate in Badenoch: Macpherson Grant (Invereshie), Mackintosh 
of Mackintosh (Dunachton and Feshie), Ann Macpherson and 
Sir David Brewster (Belleville), James Evan Baillie (Kingussie 
and Laggan) and Ewen Macpherson (Cluny).°* Nearly all the 
adults were, as specified, in their 20s and 30s, though two heads 
of family were in their 40s and three in their early 50s — but 
Boyter’s flexible approach would have accepted them because 
their children were adult workers, and these older members may 
have paid a contribution towards their provisions of around £9. 
In all, there were 22 families (including 16 ‘adult’ children over 
the age of 16, and 15 between 10 and 15), ten couples (at least 
five of whom were married just prior to embarkation), 21 single 
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men and seven single women (all of whom were accompanying 
male relatives). The potential total workforce (over age 10) was 
around 123 (70 male, 53 female) with 56 younger children to 
later swell the employment ranks further.” 

Of the occupations specified on the immigration lists, 40 were 
from the agricultural sector (as James Macarthur had wished 
for a year earlier): six tenant farmers, two sheep farmers, 21 
shepherds and 11 farm workers including ploughmen and 
overseers. There were 16 skilled tradesmen, including carpenters, 
tailors, stonemasons, shoemakers, shopkeepers, a plumber, a 
road contractor and a gardener; also one schoolmaster. Though 
fewer females were identified by employment, they included 
13 dairymaids, 12 house servants including laundrymaids 
and cooks, two female farm servants, three dressmakers and 
one midwife. Unsurprisingly, there were no unemployed, no 
disabled, no destitute, no unaccompanied elderly, no single 
mothers — nobody who might be a burden on Australian society. 
One added bonus was that many years of seasonal migration 
meant that probably all were familiar with English, making 
future integration into Australian society that much easier.” 
Boyter had indeed secured his ‘best and most useful classes’. 
It was a point made later in rather more unflattering terms by 
a Dingwall farmer: ‘If Boyter were ridding the country of its 
scum, we should be obliged to him, but he is depriving us of the 
very flower of the land. I don’t know one bad man he has taken 
from this country. ” 

The idea that Boyter was simply taking the ‘flower of the 
land’ raises an interesting paradox that has been hovering 
over this study. Even allowing for rose-tinted reporting, those 
‘fine looking fellows’ of the initial Courier report stand in 
stark contrast to the starving figures dependent on food aid 
from laird, church and charity. It was an issue that was indeed 
strongly debated in 1837-8 as Highland landowners and those 
responsible for co-ordinating famine relief argued for mass 
government-funded emigration to rid the Highlands of what 
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was in danger of becoming a perennial crisis.” The British and 
colonial governments stood firm, however, recognising that the 
young colony simply could not absorb another influx of many 
thousands of Britain’s most destitute and unwanted citizens — 
at the very time that convict transportation itself was coming 
under increasing criticism. Boyter was thus able to continue — 
at least to a degree — selecting the ‘flower’, though the ships 
that went out from Skye in 1837 like the William Nichol 
inevitably reflected the dreadful conditions there, Boyter himself 
commenting on ‘the wretchedness of the people at the time of 
embarkation’.” 

From that perspective, Boyter might have been rather 
relieved to turn his attention to Kingussie in the spring of 1838, 
partly because of the better economic conditions there, but 
also because those clamouring to go seemed to be making a 
positive choice rather than merely fleeing starvation, and with 
so many to choose from it was easier to select the right kind of 
emigrant. It is not possible to identify the economic situation 
of all the families who went out, but the above lists indicate 
that many were from more secure backgrounds — though none 
could remotely be described as affluent. Some came from small 
to middling independent farms of £20-£30 rent, well above the 
poor runrig farmers of Alvie with rents of £3-£8, and those Skye 
crofters whose tiny plots were rented at just £4-£5; those who 
were tradesmen like stonemasons and carpenters were earning 
a daily wage at least double that of a day labourer, and with 
far more likelihood of regular employment; specialist farm 
workers like overseers, ploughmen and shepherds would also 
be much better paid than ordinary farm labourers; similarly 
with female servants like cooks and dairymaids.” The emigrant 
group did, of course, contain some lower earners like farm and 
domestic servants, but there is no evidence that any of the group 
were victims of the intense destitution afflicting their Skye 
counterparts on the William Nichol. 
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The party, accompanied by some relatives, left Kingussie on 2 
July 1838 for Oban and the St George. According to the Inverness 
Courier they spoke ‘favourably of the reception’ they received 
there, and ‘the accommodations [on the ship] promised every 
comfort and attention’, all the arrangements including food 
provisions personally supervised (as on all the ships) by the 
indefatigable Boyter.”° But this was, of course, the moment of 
hard reality when the excitement of anticipation turned into 
the sadness of departure as acknowledged in the Courier: “The 
spectacle of so many people quitting the land of their birth, to 
which they are so strongly attached, and from which nothing 
could sever them but dire necessity, is touching in the extreme. 

The details of the voyage are not the concern of this article, 
though there was one outbreak of trouble — ‘a Spirit of 
insubordination ... among the Emigrants’ — which throws a brief 
light on the travails of the nineteen-week passage.’* The ship’s 
medical officer, Dr McLean complained that the emigrants 
‘preferred idleness and inactivity to employment on board, their 
sole anxiety [not unnaturally] being their breakfasts, dinners 
and tea.” The incident was diplomatically smoothed over, 
describing the people as ‘a peaceable set, not over clean in their 
habits who have been misled by a mischievous character’ — a 
Macdonald from Skye. Dr McLean was in fact commended for 
the success of the voyage (only ten deaths out of 326 emigrants), 
with the investigating committee recognising the difficulty of 
‘bringing out so considerable a number of Passengers, without 
a very strict enforcement of Health Regulations, many of which 
may be disagreeable to Individuals, although absolutely essential 
to the welfare of all’.®° 

Arriving in Sydney on 15 November, most of the Badenoch 
emigrants found employment quickly, while those initially 
unsuccessful went on to Port Phillip in Victoria where work was 
easily available. It is, unfortunately, impossible to tell ifany were 
direct beneficiaries of Colonel Macpherson’s letter. Skills were 
quickly utilised as Duncan Macpherson, the road contractor, 
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was immediately employcd to do just that, supervising convict 
labour gangs in the construction of roads through remote 
regions.*' As promised, wages were good. William Robertson 
from Dunachton was paid at the rate of c. £50 per annum 
as a farm labourer plus his keep; at home it would have been 
just £12 without keep. His brother John, a stonemason, £90 
(£30 at home); James Watson, a carpenter from Alvie also £90 
(£23); Ewan Macdonald who went to Port Phillip, 5 shillings 
a day which was nearly four times what a Badenoch labourer 
earned; Ann Smith, a Laggan dairymaid, £15 plus keep (£5); 
Janet Mackintosh, cook and housekeeper, £35 plus keep — a 
wage probably unimaginable for a woman in the Highlands 
at that time.” Some of the higher wages paid to the head of 
family could include the labour of wife and younger children, 
but where keep was provided, this covered the whole family. 
Fate did occasionally intervene. Margaret Warren, who could 
have anticipated a bright future with her sheep-farmer husband, 
arrived a destitute widow after his death on the voyage. Though 
her older sons found work, she seems to have put her younger 
children into an orphanage, presumably to free herself for 
work.” 

Though most of the emigrants fared very well in terms of both 
jobs and pay on arrival, there were few who, in the longer term, 
went on to achieve an astonishing degree of success. Amongst 
them were the aforementioned John and William Robertson 
(first cousins of Daniel Robertson and his brothers who had 
settled so successfully in Van Diemen’s Land in the 1820s) who 
went on to make no less remarkable a contribution to Australia’s 
rapidly expanding pastoral economy than had their cousins. 
Their father had tenanted the Mains of Dunachton farm, which, 
though sounding rather grand, was just a small to middling farm 
of £30 rent in 1837 — only a fraction of what the bigger arable 
and sheep farms in Badenoch were paying (from £250-£500).** 
Though apparently penniless on arrival, the two brothers made 
enough through their initial employment to establish their first 
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shecp farm in Victoria in 1841 with 1,500 sheep, holding the 
land on a £10 squatter’s licence." (Squatters did not own land 
but simply took possession of vast areas of ‘unoccupied’ territory. 
Since 1836 the government had tried to regulate the business by 
issuing licences for £10, dependent on having sufficient capital 
to stock the land.) 

From there the brothers expanded into South Australia 
establishing themselves on the rather uninvitingly named 
‘Mosquito Plains’, which soon became known as ‘Robertson’s 
Plains’. Though ironically earning the nick-name ‘Poorman 
Robertson’ (for wearing his working man’s attire — probably 
all he had — when attending court over a land dispute with a 
wealthy English gentleman), John ended up with over 130,000 
acres of grazing land. At his peak he was shearing 100,000 sheep 
annually, in addition to keeping 2,000 pedigree cattle and 500 
thoroughbred racehorses.*° The South Australian Premier, 
George Waterhouse, visited Robertson, describing him as ‘a self 
made rough specimen of a not very superior Scotchman’, while 
rather grudgingly acknowledging that he had ‘managed to amass 
a fortune of something like £25,000 a year’ (£1-1.5 million 
today).*’ John’s success is measured not just in his prodigious 
flocks and herds, but in the palatial residence he later built — 
Struan House, ‘more like an English nobleman’s seat than a 
squatter’s residence." William split from his brother in 1854, 
establishing his own business, though his early death just ten 
years later perhaps prevented him establishing quite the same 
reputation as John. 

Like so many of these Scottish pastoral pioneers, however, the 
Robertsons expanded their empire by using family members to 
manage their ever-increasing sheep stations, including brother- 
in-law Alexander Davidson and nephew Alexander McEdward, 
who had both also come out on the St George, and two brothers, 
Angus and Duncan, who were brought out later from Alvie to 
help. Indeed, so many of the extended Robertson family from 
Alvie settled in South Australia that one wealthy Englishman 
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there referred to them, and not with flattering intention, as 
the ‘cousinhood of Robertsons’.®’ Though extremely wealthy 
capitalist farmers and breeders, the Robertson brothers — perhaps 
mindful of their relatively humble origins and Presbyterian 
upbringing — were famed both for their hospitality to passing 
travellers irrespective of social circumstances, as well as for their 
generosity in funding public institutions, infrastructure and 
charities in the fledgling state of South Australia. 

Another of the St George emigrants was William Mackintosh 
from Presnacailliach, a small farm near Leault on Kincraig farm 
in Alvie, rented at just £24 in 1837. Mackintosh lived within 
a mile of the Robertsons at home and eventually settled just a 
few miles from them at Robertson’s Plains in 1845. Lacking 
the resources to a stock a farm — an essential prerequisite for 
claiming land — he built a store and an inn as the nucleus of a 
small village that he called Kincraig (long before the cluster of 
houses at Boat of Insh in Badenoch was given that name), which 
expanded into a significant town, later renamed Naracoorte. 
Luck favoured Mackintosh when the 1852 Gold Rush began: 
by chance, his inn and store lay on one of the principal routes 
to the goldfields, and in one year alone, some 7,000 Chinese 
workers passed through the Australian Kincraig. From the 
profits, William established two large sheep farms of nearly 
100,000 acres, bringing his brother John out to help run them. 
They established a Presbyterian church with a Gaelic minister, 
and in 1859 the local newspaper reported of the brothers that 
‘the Highland lairds, the founders of the village, are blessed with 
a happy, contented and prosperous tenantry — a comment that 
might have brought a wry smile to some old Alvie faces, that two 
of their own could be described as lairds of an estate valued at 
£60,000. Though the Mackintosh farms went bankrupt in 1861, 
William continued to thrive in his Naracoorte business, living 
long enough to witness the 60" anniversary of the founding of 
his original Kincraig. 
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One other of the enterprising emigrants merits consideration. 
Ewan Tolmie, a shepherd from Laggan who settled near 
Melbourne, established a carriers business and then a string 
of inns called the ‘Robert Burns’, no doubt targeting Scots 
in the area. Indeed, in 1850 the local paper reported that, in 
an example of cultural continuity, ‘a meeting of Highlanders 
held at the “Robert Burns” had organised a shinty match 
with ‘refreshments’ provided, Tolmie acting as a steward, and 
no doubt supplying the refreshments.” Tolmie’s luck, like 
Mackintosh’s, turned on the discovery of gold just twenty miles 
north of his public house at Kyneton. A pub landlord so close 
to goldfields could hardly fail, and Tolmie soon became a gold- 
dealer for the prospectors — but as the local paper put it, ‘when 
gold is turned into drink, the profit of the transmutation is on 
one side’.°' Tolmie, a very wealthy gentleman, returned home 
after the death of his wife, establishing himself in Dalcross 
shooting estate near Inverness for a few years — a remarkable 
instance of the social mobility that emigration could trigger. 
Perhaps bored by such a life or just missing his true vocation, 
he returned to Australia, establishing a sheep farm of 40,000 
acres — though today remembered for inventing the first cure for 
sheep scab, making perhaps a far more significant contribution 
to the Australian economy than he had as a gold-dealing pub- 
owner. The achievements of these three families were on a 
truly massive scale, yet it is worth remembering that had they 
remained at home, none of them could possibly have achieved 
the tiniest fraction of this success. Poorman Robertson would 
have remained just that, earning not £25,000 a year, but £30; 
the Mackintosh brothers could not have owned a single acre 
of land let alone an estate worth £60,000; and if Tolmie had 
set foot on a shooting estate in Laggan it would have been at 
best as a humble ghillie — or poacher. Such was the debt that 
the Kingussie emigrants owed Boyter and the New South Wales 
government. 
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In highlighting the successes of Highland emigrants in Australia 
it is easy to lose sight of one of the uncomfortable truths of 
Scottish history, for the ruthless acquisition of land, and with it 
the abuse and slaughter of Aboriginals in Australia was carried 
out as much by Highland Scots as by other settlers.” Though 
nothing has emerged to directly implicate Badenoch settlers like 
the Robertsons in the persecution of the indigenous people, the 
very fact of their acquiring such vast acreages confirms their 
part in that persecution. “Squatters’ like the Robertsons and 
Mackintoshes were obviously acquiring, stocking and fencing 
land that had for millennia been tribal hunting grounds. 
William Robertson inadvertently made exactly that point in a 
speech in 1864 to celebrate the success of the pioneers, stating 
that on their first arrival, ‘there was nothing but kangaroos to be 
seen. Now the whole country is taken up’, meaning, of course, 
with white settlers and sheep — and eradicating kangaroos 
inevitably meant eradicating those who hunted them, whether 
by driving them off the land, or worse.” William Mackintosh 
reflected more directly on the situation, arguing that the success 
of early settlers like himself was thoroughly deserved because 
of ‘the privations they suffered [and] the perils of the savage 
blacks’.* 

The St George emigration is rightly remembered as one of 
the most significant events in Badenoch’s history, with Gu m 
a slan do na fearaibh proving invaluable in keeping alive that 
memory — even if current interpretations appear to distort the 
poet’s original intention. That nineteenth-century Highland 
emigration is generally portrayed in a negative context is entirely 
understandable and equally that such connotations may have 
imbued the whole emigration-song genre with an aura of 
sadness, but the light-hearted optimism of Donald Campbell’s 
song serve as reminder that not all emigration was so. There is, 
of course, no denying that the desire to escape was triggered by 
severe economic hardship, nor that the unrelenting landlordism 
of insecurity and racked rents fuelled that desire. Thus, with 
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prospects of self-betterment almost non-existent at home, 
Boyter’s ‘milk and honey’ propaganda fell on receptive ears, 
all the more eager thanks to enthusiastic testimonies like that 
of Daniel Robertson. And, above of all, Boyter’s free passages 
presented a brief window of opportunity to a social class who, 
no matter their skills, could probably never have accumulated 
the capital necessary to finance themselves and families on such 
a major venture. 

In the final analysis, these Badenoch emigrants left in 1838, 
not because they had been forced or driven out, but because 
they chose a positive response to life’s harsh realities — a pro- 
active decision to seize their moment of opportunity. Nor was 
this a clearing out of the region's destitute poor, for those leaving 
on the St George were the skilled and semi-skilled rural classes 
who had been specifically chosen for their potential contribution 
to Australia’s economic future — and in return they more than 
repaid the investment, trust and faith put in them by the New 
South Wales government, by Dr Boyter and by Colonel Donald 
Macpherson. This was indeed an emigration in which, to quote 
Marjory Harper’s apt comment, ‘hope and adventure were far 
stronger sentiments than despair and resignation.” 
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THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF INVERNESS: 
A SHORT HISTORY 


Introduction 

The origin of the Gaelic Society of Inverness can be traced to a 
letter in an Inverness paper on October 6" 1870, in which John 
Francis Campbell, author of Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
urged Highlanders to collect the Gaelic lore of their area before 
it was lost. 

The idea appealed to two young men living in Inverness - 
trainee solicitor William Mackay and William Mackenzie 
(Secretary to the Crofters Commission in later life but still a 
school pupil at this time). They met and agreed that a Gaelic 
Society, based in the town, would be a suitable vehicle for 
putting Campbell’s proposal into practice. 

A letter to the press from Mackenzie in May 1871, headed ‘A 
Celtic Debating Society’, drew a positive response, encouraging 
the two men to call a public meeting on September 4" 1871. 
The meeting was chaired by a former Rector of the High School 
and the attendance was 35. The proposal to establish a Gaelic 
society was moved by John Murdoch and seconded by Alexander 
(‘The Clach’) Mackenzie, two well-known journalists and Land 
Reform activists. The motion was duly carried, leading to the 
formal establishment on 28" September 1871 of “The Gaelic 
Society of Inverness’, with 28 Members and the following aims: 
to enhance members’ use of Gaelic support the language, 
poetry and music of the Highlands rescue Celtic lore, books 
and manuscripts from oblivion establish a library further the 
interests of the Scottish Gaelic people at home and abroad. 

The Society was to be managed by a Council, comprising a 
Chief, three Chieftains, a Secretary and Treasurer, and five 
ordinary members. This structure has survived to the present day, 
though the Chief and Chieftains play little or no active part in 
the running of the Society now. There was, and still is, provision 
also for honorary posts which are not part of the Council: i.e. a 
Librarian, Piper, Bard and up to seven other Chieftains. 
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The first Chief of the Society was Cluny MacPherson of Cluny. 
He was followed by Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
setting a precedent which saw clan chiefs, or their equivalent 
in status, more-or-less monopolising the role for decades. This 
practice began to change only in the 1960s, after which it became 
common for scholars and others to become Chiefs, heralding a 
more open and professional ethos in the Society. The position 
of Secretary has been key to the Society's success: notable post- 
holders have included two long-serving incumbents, Alexander 
Neil Nicolson (1921-60) and Hugh Barron (1960-99). 

Membership grew rapidly, from 28 at the beginning to 182 
by the end of 1871 and 320 by 1875. The membership has 
fluctuated over the years, touching 500 in the 1930s and 600 in 
the 1990s. The current total is around 400 and has been at that 
level for some time. 


Meetings 

The first meeting of the Society took place on 19th October 
1871, when Rev A. D. Mackenzie, Free Church minister 
of Kilmorack, delivered the inaugural lecture on the Gaelic 
language. The meetings were initially intended to take place 
weekly in winter and fortnightly in summer, but that has 
changed over time: now meetings are held only in winter and 
on a monthly basis. 

The most important function of the Society's meetings is to 

provide a platform for learned talks on aspects of Highland 
history or Gaelic culture, with a view to the texts being published 
in the Society's Transactions. 
Originally, it was proposed that alternate meetings would be 
in Gaelic but, in practice, the majority have always been in 
English. An Annual Dinner and an Assembly were important, 
and well-attended, features of the Society’s social calendar in the 
early years. 
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Transactions 

The first volume of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness (TGSI) appeared in 1872, containing a selection 
of papers from the 1871-72 season, including the inaugural 
lecture, speeches from the Assembly and Dinner and the papers 
delivered at the regular meetings. Initially, the aim was to 
publish a volume of Transactions every year but that did not 
prove sustainable. Transactions are now issued every two years: 
there have been 69 to date. 

Donations from supporters have sometimes been required 
to fund particular volumes, including, for example, from Dr 
J. J. Galbraith for Nos. 36, 38, 39/40 and Sir Denys Lowson, 
the former Lord Mayor of London, for 41. The Carnegie and 
Catherine McCaig Trusts are among organisations that have 
provided financial support. 

Papers on aspects of Celtic identity appeared frequently in 
the early Transactions, reflecting a common preoccupation of the 
time. Traditional tales, poems and songs were a regular feature 
as well, in line with the original purpose of the Society, and 
local history was, and remains, a recurring topic. The range 
of subjects covered has continued to grow, with an increasing 
emphasis in recent years on social and economic topics and 
contemporary history. 


Campaigns 

The Society often engaged in campaigning in its early years and, 
with activists like Alexander Mackenzie and John Murdoch in 
its ranks, it was inevitable that it would become involved in the 
politics of Land Reform. At a meeting in May 1877 Mackenzie 
proposed: “That the Society petition Parliament for a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the condition of the crofters in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland with a view to devising 
means for its amelioration.” Since clan chiefs and landlords were 
so prominent in the Society, this was a potentially contentious 
issue and, at a meeting in December, this counter motion 
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was tabled: “Until further information is gathered as to the 
condition of the crofters, and until the Society is prepared to 
indicate what steps, if any, ought to be taken, the Society [will] 
not petition Parliament.” 

Mackenzie’s original motion was adopted, however, and 
a sub-committee was set up to draft a Petition in the official 
format. The Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Condition 
of Crofters and Cottars in the Highlands and Islands (better 
known as the ‘Napier Commission’) was duly set up in 1883, 
issuing its historic report a year later. 

Education was the other main issue which concerned the 
Society at this time. The Education (Scotland) Act of 1872 
made no reference to Gaelic and School Boards often took this 
as their cue to ignore it. The Society discussed this frequently 
and went on to play an important role in the campaign to have 
a ‘Gaelic Clause’ included in the Education (Scotland) Act of 
1918. The final draft of that Act required the newly created 
education authorities “to make adequate provision for teaching 
Gaelic in Gaelic-speaking areas”. 

The Society Minute Book for 1880 sheds a light on how the 
Society dealt with such issues at that time: “On the motion 
of Mr Alexander Mackenzie, seconded by Mr Mackay, it was 
unanimously agreed to petition Parliament in favour of a Gaelic 
Census and the Secretary was instructed to ask the Chief of the 
Society to draw up a Petition on the subject and thereafter to 
have it presented to Parliament through Mr Fraser Mackintosh.” 
This partnership between Alexander Mackenzie and Charles 
Fraser Macintosh MP was a productive one, making the Society 
an effective force for change at national level at that time. 

The Society also played an important role in supporting 
Professor John Stuart Blackie in his successful campaign to 
establish a Chair of Celtic in Edinburgh University. 

The Gaelic Society has continued to express a view on matters 
such as Gaelic and land use — e.g. responding to the formal 
consultations on Bórd na Gaidhlig and crofting law reform 
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in the early 2000s - but this has been increasingly sporadic in 
recent times, mainly because there are now more organisations 
interested in such matters and less need for the Society to get 
involved. 


Other 

Assembling a library was one of the founding objectives of 
the Society. The collection now runs to some 2,500 books on 
Highland history and Gaelic culture. Originally based in the 
Society's office, the library has from 1975 been managed on its 
behalf by Inverness Library. 

While the Talks and Transactions remain at the heart of the 
Society’s work, it has also engaged from time to time in other 
activities related to its aims. For example, a Gaelic Reading 
Circle operated within the Society from 1911 to 1920, and in 
1924 the Society set up a committee to address the disrepair 
into which the Culloden Battlefield had fallen. The Society’s first 
Culloden Memorial Service took place in 1925 and has been 
held every April since then. 

Helping to install or refurbish commemorative plaques and 
grave stones at sites throughout the Highlands has been a feature 
of the Society’s work over the years. In the last decades of the 
20th century the Society’s finances improved sufficiently to 
enable it to make occasional donations to other Gaelic bodies 
and to award prizes or scholarships. 

While scholarly talks remain the mainstay of the Society, 
there have been attempts in recent times to introduce new 
ways of presenting traditional subjects, including a series of 
stage presentations in the 2000s in which music, lectures and 
photography were combined to explore themes. The Society also 
runs social events, including a dinner, coach trip and concert. 
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MEMBERSHIP LIST 

[Note: Members are asked to advise the Honorary Secretary 
of changes which may affect the list. Please also advise if you 
would prefer not to be listed in future Transactions] 
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Allan Campbell, Inverness 
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MacDonald, Roderick, BSc MSc (Mich), Edinburgh 
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Mackenzie, Dr A. F D., Perth 

MacKenzie, Kenneth W., Victoria, Australia 

Mackinnon, Ian, Canna 

Mackintosh, William, Pretoria, South Africa. 

Maclean of Dochgarroch, Very Rev Allan, MA, Edinburgh 
Maclennan, Dr Hugh D., MA DipEd, Alloa 

Macleod, Alasdair, MA, Glasgow 

Macleod, Allan, LLB NP Inverness 

MacLeod, Angus G., LLB(Hons) MA DipLP NP, Inverness 
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MacLeod, Ms Anna, Aberdeen 

Macleod, Mrs Catriona, MA, Glasgow 
Macleod, Norman, FSA (Scot), London 
Macleod R., Edinburgh 

Macleod, Roderick M., Edinburgh. 
Macrae, Dr Calum O., MB ChB, Skye 
Macrae, John A., Alberta, Canada 
Morgan, Dr Harry M., Forres 

Nicholls, John N., OBE MA, London 
Sellar, W. David H., BA LLB, Edinburgh 
‘Thomson, Colin M., MA MSc AFIMA, Dalkeith 
Thorne, Mrs Morag, Inverness 

Tsukada, Naoki, MA, Tokyo 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 

Ahlqvist, Dr Anders, Sydney, Australia 

Aitkin, Bill, Victoria, Australia 

Allan, Mrs Alice J. M., MA DipSecEd, Beauly 
Allan, Dr Norman J., Banff 
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Baxter, William A., BD LLB, Nottingham 
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Beaton, Murdo N., BSc JP, An t-Eilean Sgitheanach 
Bennet, Dr Arthur J., MB ChB, Inverness 

Bennett, Dr Margaret, Crieff 

Black, Ronald I., MA, Peebles 

Black, Thomas, Dalmally 

Blankenhorn, Virginia S., Edinburgh 

Boorman, Dr Laurence A., St Ives 
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